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TBANSLATOB'S PBBFAOE 

It ms originally proposed to gm the history of BiusiaD 
Jewry after 1825— the year with which the first yolume con- 
chidfiB — in a single volume. This, however, would have re- 
snlted in producing a volume of unwieldy dimensions, entirely 
out of proportion to the one preceding it It has, therefore, 
become imperative to divide Dubnow's work into three, in- 
stead of into two, volnmes. The second volmne, which is here- 
with offered to the public, treats of the histoiy of Bnssian 
Jewry from the death of Alexander I. (1825) nntil the death 
of Alexander III. (1894). The third and concluding volume 
will deal with the reign of Nicholas II., the last of the 
Bomanovs, and will also contain the bibliographical appa- 
ratus, the maps, the index, and other supplementary material. 
This division will undoubtedly recommend itself to the reader. 
The next volume is partly in lype, and will follow as soon as 
circumstances permit. 

Of the three reigns described in the present volmne, that of 
Alexander III., though by far the brid^est, is treated at con- 
siderably greater length than the others. The reason for it is 
not far to seek. The events which occurred during the four- 
teen years of his reign laid their indelible impress upon Bus- 
sian Jewry, and they have had a determining influence upon 
the growth and development of American Israel. The accoimt 
of Alexander III.'s reign is introduced in the Bussian orig- 
inal by a general characterization of the anti^ewish policies 
of Bussian Tzardom. Owing to the re-arrangement of the 
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material, to which ref ezence was made in the pieface to the 
first Yolimie, this introduction^ which would have intermpted 
the flow of the narrative, had to be omitted. But a few pas- 
sages from it, written in the characteristic style of Mr. Dub- 
now, may find a place here : 

Russian Tsardom began Its consistent rOle as a persecutor of 
the Btemal People when it receiyed, by way of beqaest, the vast 
Jewish population of disintegrated Poland. At the end of the 
eighteenth century, when Western Burope had just begun the 
emancipation of the Jews, the latter were subjected in the East of 
Burope to eyery possible medieyal experiment. .... The reign 
of Alexander II., who slightly relieved the ciyil disfranchisement 
of the Jews by permitting certain categories among them to liye 
outside the Pale and by a few other measures, forms a brief 
interlude in the Russian policy kA oppression. His tragic death 
in 1881 marks the beginning of a new terrible reaction which has 
superimposed the system of wholesale street pogroms upon the 
policy of disfranchisement, and has again thrown millions of 
Jews into the dismal abyss of medieyalism. 

Russia created a lurid antithesis to Jewish emancipation at a 
time when the latter was consummated not only in Western 

Burope, but also in the semi-dyilized Balkan States True, 

the rise of Russian Judeophobia— the Russian technical term 
for Jew-hatred — was paraU^ed by the appearance of German 
anti-Semitism in which it found a congenial companion. Tet, 
the anti-Semitism of the West was after all only a weak aftermath 
of the infantile disease of Burope — ^the mediCTsl Jew-hatred — 
whereas culturally retrograde Russia was still suffering from the 
same infection in its acute, "childish" form. The social and 
cultural anti-Semitism ot the West did not undermine the modem 
foundations of Jewish cItU equality. But Russian Judsophobia, 
more governmental than social, being fully in accord with the 
entire regime of absolutism, produced a system aiming not only 
at the disfranchisement, but also at the direct physical anni- 
hilation of the Jewish people. The policy of the extermination 
of Judaism was stamped upon Uie f or^ead of Russian reaction. 
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recelTing Taiioas eoloirs at TaiioiiB periods, assuming the hue 
now of economic, now of national and religions, now of bureau- 
eratic oppression. The year 1S81 marks the starting-point of this 
systematio war against the Jews, which has continued until our 
own days, and is hound to reach a crisis i^on the termination of 
the great world struggle. 

Concerning the transcription of Slavonic names, the reader 
is referred to the explanations given in the preface to the first 
Yolnme. The foot-notes added by the translator have been 
placed in square brackets. The poetic quotations by the author 
have been reproduced in English verse, the translation follow- 
ing both in content and form the original languages of the 
quotations as closely as possible. As in the case of the first 
volume, a number of editorial changes have become necessary. 
The material has been re-arranged and the headings have been 
supplied in accordance with the general plan of the work. 
A number of pages have been added, dealing -with the atti- 
tude of the American people and Qovemment toward the anti- 
Jewish persecntions in Bnssia. These additions will be found 
on pp. 292-296, pp. 394-396, and pp. 408-410. I am indebted 
to Dr. Cyrus Adler for his kindness in reading the proof of 
this part of the work. 

The dates given in this volume are those of the Bussian 
calendar, except for the cases in which the facts relate to 
happenings ontside of Bussia. 

As in the first volume, tiie translator has been greatly 
assisted by the Hon« Mayer Snlzberger, who has read the 
proofs with his usual care and discrimination, and by Professor 
Alexander Marx, who has offered a number of valuable 
suggestions. L P. 

Mew Tobk, Febmary 26, 191t. 
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CEAFTBR ZIII 

THE MHiTTABY DESPOTISM OF NICHOLAS I. 

• 

1. MlIiITABY SXRTIOB AS A MXAKS OF Dx-JUDAIZATIOK 

The era of Nicholas I. was typically inaugurated by liie 
bloody soppreBsion of the Decembrists and their oonstitotiQnal 
demands/ proving as it sabseqnently did one continnons tri« 
mnph of military despotism over the liberal mov^nents of the 
age. As for the emancipation of the Jews, it was ^Ditirely 
unthinkable in an empire which had become Borope's bulwark 
against the inroads of revolutionary or eyen moderately liberal 
tendencies. The new despotic regime, overflowing with aggres- 
sive energy, was bound to create^ after its likeness, a novel 
method of dealing with the Jewish problem. Such a method 
was contrived by the iron will of the Bussian autocrat. 

Nicholas L, who was originally intended for a military 
career, was placed on the Bussian throne by a whim of fate.' 
Prior to his accession, Nicholas ^ad shown no interest in the 
Jewish problon. The Jewish masses had flitted across his 
vision but once — ^ui 1816 — ^when, stiU a young man, he travelled 
through Bussia for his education. The impression produced 
upon him by this strange people is recorded by the then 

PSee rcL I, p. 410, n. L] 

[* After the death of Alexander I. the Russian crown fell to his 
eldest brother Constsntlne, military commander of Poland. Ac- 
cordingly, Ck>n8tantine was proclaimed emperor, and was recog- 
nised as sndi by Nicholas. Constantine, however, who had secretly 
abdicated some time previously, insisted on resigning, and Nicholas 
became Tsar.] 
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grand duke in his diaiy in a manner fully ooincident with 
the official yiews of the Gk>yemment: 

The ruin of the peasants of these provlncea ^ are the Zhyds.* As 
property-holders they are here second in importance to the landed 
nohlllty. By their commercial pursuits they drain the strength 
of the hapless White Russian people. . . . They are everything 
here: merchants, contractors, saloon-keepers, mill-owners, ferry- 
hcdders, artisans. .... They are regular leeches, and suck these 
unfortunate govemments* to the point of exhaustion. It is a 
matter of surprise that in 1812 they displayed exemplary loyalty 
to us and assisted us whererer they could at the risk of their liyes. 

The characterization of merchants^ artLsanSy miU-owners, 
and ferry-holders as *^ leeches '' could only spring from a con- 
ception which looked upon the Jews as transient f oreigners, 
who^ by pursuing any line of endeavor, could only do so at the 
expense of the natives and thus abused the hospitality offered 
to them. No wonder then that the future Tzar was puzzled 
by the display of patriotic sentiments on the part of the Jewish 
population at the fatal jimctnre in the history of Bussia. 

This inimical view of the Jewish people was retained by 
Nicholas when he became the master of Bussian-Jewish des- 
tinies. He regarded the Jews as an ^injurious element^" 
which had no place in a Slavonic Greek-Orthodox monarchy, 
and which therefore ought to be combated. The Jews must be 
rendered innocuous, must be ** corrected " and curbed by such 
energetic military methods as are in keeping with a form of 
government based upon the principles of stem tutelage and 
discipline. As a result of these considerations, a singular 

P Nicholaa is speaking of White Russia. Compare VoL I» pp. 329 
and 406.] 
[' See on this term vol. I, p. 820, n. 2.] 
[' See on this term voL I* p. 808, n. L] 
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scheme was gradually matormg in the mind of fhe Tzar: 
to detach the Jews from Judaism by impressing them into a 
military service of a wholly exceptional character. 

The plan of introducing personal military service^ instead 
of the hitherto customary exemption tax/ had engaged the 
attention of the Bnssian Gk>yemment towards the end of Alex* 
ander I/s reign^ and had caused a great deal of alarm among 
the Jewish communities. Nicholas I. was now resolved to 
carry this plan into effect Not satisfied with imposing a 
civil obligation upon a people deprived of civil rights, the Tzar 
desired to use the Bussian military service^ a service marked 
by most extraordinary features, as an educational and dis- 
ciplinary agency for his Jewish subjects: the barrack was 
to serve as a school^ or rather as a factory, for producing a 
new generatiim of de-Judaized Jews, who were completely 
Bussified, and, if possible^ Christianized. 

The extension of the term of military service, marked by 
the ferocious discipline of that age, to a period of twenty-five 
years, the enrolment of immature lads or practically boys, 
their prolonged separation from a Jewish environment^ and 
finaUy the employment of such methods as were likely to 
produce an immediate effect upon the recruits in the desired 
directicMi — aU this was deemed an infallible means of dissolv- 
ing Bussian Jewry within the dominant nation, nay, within 
the dominant Churdi. It was a direct and simplified scheme 
which seemed to lead in a straight line to the goal. But had 
the ruling spheres of SI Petersburg known the history of the 
Jewish people, they might have realized that the annihilation 
of Judaism had in past ages been attempted m<Hre than once 

r Bee VOL I, p. 818.] 
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by other, no less f orcible, means and tbat the attempt had 
alwajTB proved a failure. 

In the very first year of the new reign, the plan of trannf orm- 
ing the Jews by *^ military ^ methods was firmly settled in iiie 
emperor's mind. In 1826 Nicholas instructed his ministers 
io draft a special statate of military service for the Jews, 
departing in some respects from the general law. In view of 
the fact that the new military reform was intended to include 
the Western region/ which was nnder the military command 
of the Tzar's brother. Grand Dnke Conatantine/ the draft was 
sent to him to Warsaw for further suggestiona and approval, 
and was in turn transmitted by the grand duke to Senator 
Nicholas Novosiltzev, his co-regent,' for investigation and 
report As an experienced statesman, who had familiarized 
himself during his administrative activity with the Jewish 
conditions obtaining in the Western region, Novosiltaev real- 
ized the grave risks involved in the imperial scheme. In a 
memorandum submitted by him to the grand duke, he argued 
convincin^y that the sudd^i imposition of military service 
upon the Jews was bound to cause an undesirable agitation 
among them, and that they should, on the contrary^ be slowly 
^^ prepared for such a radical transformation.'' 

Novosiltzev was evidently well informed about the state of 
mind of the Jewish masses. No sooner had the rumor of the 

P The offlelal designation for the territories of Western Rusria 
which were formerly a part of the Polish Empire.] 

[" Constantlne was appointed by his brother Alexander I. Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Polish army after the restoratlcm of Poland 
In 1S15. He remained In this post until his death In 1S31. See 
also abore, p. 13, n. 2.] 

PHe was the Imperial Russian Coounlasary In Warsaw, and I 

was practically In control of the aflain In Poland. See below, 
p.9%et jeg.] 
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proposed nkaae reached the Pale of SetUement than liie Jews 
were seized by a tremendous exdtemait. It must be borne in 
mind that the Jewish population of Western Russia had but 
recently been incorporated into the Russian Empire. Clinging 
with patriarchal devotion to their religion^ estranged from the 
Russian people, and kept, moreover, in a state of civil right- 
lessness^ the Jews of that region could not be reasonably 
expected to gloat over the prospect of a military service of 
twenty-five years' duration, which was bound to alienate their 
sons fn»n their ancestral faith, detach them from their native 
tongue, their habits and customs of life, and throw them into 
a strange, and often hostile, environmoit. The ultimate aim 
of the project^ which, imbedded in the mind of its originators, 
seemed safely hidden from the eye of publicity, was quickly 
sensed by the delicate national instinct, and the soul of 
the people was stirred to its depths. Public-minded Jews 
strained every nerve to avert tibe cidamity. Jewish repreeentar 
tives journeyed to SI Petersburg and Warsaw to plead the 
cause of their brethren. Negotiations were entered into with 
dignitaries of hi^ rank and with men of influence in the 
world of officialdom. Rumor had it that immense bribes 
had been offered to Novosiltzev and several high <^cials in 
St. Petersburg for the purpose of receiving their co-operation. 
But even the intercession of leading dignitaries was powerless 
to change the will of the Tzar. He chafed under the red-tape 
formalities which obstructed the realization of his favorite 
scheme. Without waiting for the transmission of Novosiltzev's 
memorandum, the Tzar directed the Minister of the Interior 
and the Chief of the General Staff to submit to him for 
signature an ukase imposing military service upon the Jews. 
The fatal enactment was signed on August 26, 1827. 
2 
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2. Thb Bbobutcikg IJkasb of 1837 and JvwwsrnM 

CONSCBIPTION 

The ukase annannoes the deaiie of the Govemmfflit ^to 
equalize militaiy duty for all estates^" withovt^ be it noted, 
equalizing them in their rights. It fnrtiier ezpiesfles the 
conviction that ** the training and aocompliahmentB^ acquired 
by the Jews dnring their military service, will, on their retom 
home after the completion of the nnmber of years fixed by law 
(fully a quarter of a century I), be communicated to their 
families and make for greater usefulness and higher eflSciency 
in their economic life and in the management of their affairs/^ 

However, the ** Statute of Conscription and Military Serv- 
ice,^ subjoined to the ukase, was a lurid illustration of a 
tend^icy utterly at variance with the desire ^to equalize 
military duty.'' Had the Bussian Government been genuinely 
desirous of rendering military duty uniform for all estates, 
there would have been no nee^ of issuing separatdy for the Jews 
a hiige enactment of ninety-five clauses, with supplementaiy 
'' instructions," consisting of sixty-two clauses, for the guid- 
ance of the civil and militaiy authorities. All that was neces- 
sary was to declare that the general military statute applied 
also to the Jews. Instead, the reverse stipulation is made: 
** The general laws and institations are not valid in the case of 
the Jews '' when at variance with the special statute (Claused). 

The discriminating character of Jewish conscription looms 
particularly large in the central portion of the statute. Jew- 
ish families were stricken with terror on reading the eighth 
clause of the statute prescribing that *' the Jewish conscripts 
presented by the [Jewish] communes shall be between the 
ages of twdve and twenty-five.^' This proviaion was supple- 
mented by Clause 74: ^Jewish minors, i. ^ bdow the age of 
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eighteen, shall be placed in piepaTaioiy establiahmenta for 
militaiy training." 

Trne^ the institution of minor recmitB, called canionigta,^ 
existed also for Christians. Bat in their case it was con- 
fined to the children of soldiers in actiye serviee^ by Tirtae of 
the prindjAe laid down by Arakcheyey* that children bom 
of soldiers were the property of the Military Department, 
whereas the conscription of Jewish minors was to be abso- 
lute and to apply to all Jewish families without discrimi- 
nation. To make things worse, the law demanded that the 
years of preparatory training should not be indaded in the 
term of active service, the latter to start only with the age 
of eighteen (Clanse 90) ; in other words, the Jewish csn- 
toniats were compelled to serve an additional term of six years 
over and above the obligatory twenty-five years. Moreover, 
at the examination of Jewish conscripta^ all that was demanded 
for their enlistmoit was ** that they be free from any disease 
or defect incompatible with military service, but the other 
qnaliflcaticms required by the general mles shall be left out 
of amsideration ^ (Clause 10). 

The dnty of enlisting the recmits was imposed upon the 
Jewish oommnnes, or Kahals^ which wwe to elect for that 
purpose between three and six executive (^cers, or *^ trustees,'' 
in every city. The community as such was hdd responsible 
for the supply of a given number of recruits from its own 
midat. It was authorittd to draft into military service any 
Jew guilty '^of irregularity in the payment of taxes, of 

[^From Canton, a word applied In Prussia in the elghteentli 
eentury to a recruiting district. In Russia, beginning with 1805, 
the term " csntonlsts " is applied to diUdren bom of soldiers and 
t h er e tore liaUe to oonscription.1 

r See VOL I, p. 896, n. L] 
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Tagrancy, and other misdemeanon.^ In case fhe reqaired 
number of recruits was not forthcoming within a given term, 
the authorities were empowered to obtain them from the 
derelict oonmiunitj ^ by way of execution.'' ' Any irregularity 
on the part of the recruiting ^ trustees " was to be punished 
by the imposition of fines or eren by sending them into the 
army. 

The following categories of Jews were exempted from 
military duty: merchants holding ihembership in guilds^ 
artisans affiliated with trade-unions, medumics in factories^ 
agricultural colonists, rabbis, and the Jews, few and far 
between at that time, who had graduated from a Bussian 
educational instituticm. Those exempted from military service 
in kind were required to pay ** recruiting money," one thou- 
sand rubles for each recruit. The general law proriding that 
a regular recruit could offer as his substitute a ^ Tolunteer " 
was extended to the Jews, with the proviso that the Tolunteer 
must also be a Jew. 

The ^Instructions" to the dril authorities, appended to 
the statute, specify the formalities to be followed both at the 
recruiting stations and in administering the oath of allegiance 
to the conscripts in the synagogues. The latter ceremony was 
to be marked by gloomy solemnity. The recruit was to be 
arrayed in his pray^-shawl (Tallith) and shroud (Eattel). 
With his philacteries wound around his arm, he should be 
placed before the Ark and, amidst burning candles and to the 
accompaniment of shofar blasts, made to recite a lengthy 
awe-inspiring oath. The ^ Instructions " to the military au* 

PThe term "execution" (ekaehutzia) is used in Russian to 
designate a writ empowering an ofBcer to carry a judgment into 
effect, in other words, to resort to forcible seizure.] 
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thorities aooom|Mm7iiig the statate prescribe that every batch 
of Jewidi coiiflcriptB ^ shall be entrusted to a special officer 
to be watdied over, prior to their departure for their places 
of destinatioii, and shall be kept apart from the other recruits/' 
Both in the places of oonscription and on the journey the 
Jewish recruits were to be quartered exdusively in the homes 
of Christian residents. 

The promulgated ^military constitution'' surpassed the 
Tery worst apprehension of the Jews. All were staggered by 
this sudden blow, which descended crushingly upon the mode 
of life, the time-hcmored traditions, and the rcdigious ideals 
of the Jewish people. The Jewish family nests became astir, 
trembling for their fledglings. Barely a month after the 
publication of the military statute, the central Government 
in St. Petersburg was startied by the report that the Volhynian 
town of 01d-Ck)n8tantine had been the scene of '' mutiny and 
disorders amcmg tiie Jews " on the occasion of the promulga- 
tion of the ukase. Benckendorff, the Chief of the Cendar- 
meriet,^ oonyeyed this information to the Tzar, who thereupon 
gaye orders tiiat ^ in all similar cases the culprits be court- 
martialed.'' Evidently, the St. Petersburg authorities appre- 
hended a whole series of Jewish mutinies, as a result of the 
dreadful ukase, and they were ready with extraordinary 
measures for the emergmey. 

Howweor, their apprehensions were unfounded. Apart from 
the inddent referred to, there were no cases of open rebellion 
against the authorities. As a matter of fact, even in Old- 

[^ Since 1827 the Gendarmerie served as the executive orcan of 
the political police, or of the so-called Third Secticm, dreaded 
tfarooclKmt Biflria on aocoont of its relentless emelty in supprses- 
hkg the aUghtest manifestation of liberal thought. The Third 
SeetkMi waa nnmtnally abolished in 1880.] 
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Conataxitiney the '^ mutiny '^ waa of a natue little cakalaied 
to be dealt with by a oouri-iDaTtiaL AcoozdiDg to the local 
traditum^ the Jewish residents^ HaaidiTn almost to a man^ 
were bo profiyandly stirred by the imperial ukase that Ihey 
assembled in the synagogues^ fosting and praying, and finally 
resolved to adopt ^ energetic'^ measures. A petitifA reciting 
their grievances against the Tzar was framed in due form 
t and placed in the hands of a member of the oommimity who 
had just died, with the request that the deceased present it 
to the Almighty, the Qod of IsraeL This childlike appeal to 
the heavenly King from the action of an earthly sovereign 
and the emotional scenes accompanying it were interpreted 
by the Bossian authorities as ^ mutiny." Under the patriar- 
chal conditions of Jewish life prevailing at that time a politi- 
cal protest was a matter of impossibiliiy. The only medium 
through which the Jews could give vent to their burning 
national sorrow was a religious demonstzation within the 
walls of the synagogue. 

8. MnjTAHT Mabttbdok 

The ways and means by which the provisions of the military 
statute were carried into effect during the reign of Nicholas 
I. we do not learn from o£Bdal documents, which seem to 
have drawn a veil over this dismal strip of the past. Our 
information is derived from sources far luore communica^ 
tive and nearer to tndh — the traditions cnrxent among the 
people. Owing to the fact that every Jewish community, at 
the mutual re^>onsibiliiy of all its members, was compelled 
by law to sapjdy a definite number of recruitsy and that no 
one was wiOing to become a soldier of his own volition, the 
Eahal administration and the recruiting ^ trustees/' who had 
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to ABfiwer to the authorities for any shortage in recmitSy were 
practically forced to become a sort of police agents, whose 
function it was to ^ capture '' the necessary quota of recruits. 
Prior to every military conscription^ the yictims marked for 
prey, the young men and boys of the burgher class/ yery gen- 
erally took to flight, hiding in distant cities, outside the zone 
of their Kahals, or in forests and ravines. A popular song 
in Yiddish refers to these conditions in the following words : 

Der Uhas U arobffekumen auf jUdUche Seiner, 

Seinen mir Hch zulofen in die ptute WUlder. . . • • 

In alle piute Wdlder aeinen mir zulofen^ 

In puste Gfrft^er $einen mir verlofen Oi weih, ci ioeihf • • . .* 

The recruiting agents hired by the Kahal or its ^ trustees,'^ 
who received the nickname ** hunters '* or " captors,'^ * hunted 
down the fugitives, trailing them everywhere and capturing 
them for the purpose of making up the shortage. In default 
of a sufficient number of adidts, little children, who were 
easier *^ catch,'' were seized, often enough in violation of the 
provision of the law. Even boys under the required age of 
twelve, sometimes no more than eight years old, were caught 
and offered as conscripts at the recruiting stations, their age 
being misstated.* The agents perpetrated incredible cruelties. 
Houses were raided during the night, and children were torn 
from the arms of their mothers, or lured away and kidnapped. ^ 

P Compare on the statua of the burgher in Russian law vol. I, 
p. 308, n. 2. Nearly all the higher estates were exempt] 
£' When the ukase came down about Jewish soldiers. 
We an dispersed over the lonesome forests; 
Over the lonesome forests did we disperse. 

In lonesome pits did we hide ourselves Woe me^ Woe!] 

(' More literaUy '* catehers "; in Yiddish Khappere.} 
^This was the more easy, aa regular birth-registers were not yet 
in existeaee. 
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After being captured, tiie Jewish oonscriptB irere sent into 
the recmiting jail where they were kept in confinement until 
their examination at the recmiting station. The enlisted 
minors were tamed over to a qpecial ofBcer to be dispatched 
to their places of destinatiimy mostly in the Eastern proyinces, 
including Siberia. For it mnst be noted that the cantonists 
were stationed almost to a man in the outlying Russian govem- 
A ments, where they could be brought up at a safe distance from 
all Jewish influences. The unfortunate yictims who were 
drafted into the army and deported to these far-off regions 
were mourned by their relatives as dead. During the au- 
tumnal season, when the recruits were drafted and deported, 
the streets of the Jewish towns resounded with moans. The 
juvenile cantonists were packed into wagons like so many 
sheep and carried off in batches imder a military convoy. 
When they took leave of their dear ones it was for a quarter 
of a century; in the case of children it was for a longer term, 
too often it was good-bye for life. 

How these unfortunate youngsters were driv^i to their 
places of destination we learn from the description of Alex- 
ander Hertaen/ who chanced to meet a batch of Jewish can- 
tonists on his involuntary journey through Vyatka, in 1835. 
At one of tibe poet stations in some Qod-f orsaken village of 
the Vyatka government he met the escorting officer. The 
following dialogue ensued between the two : 

" Whom do you carry and to what plaee? " 

" WeU, sir, you see, th^y got toaether a bunch of thsM accursed 
Jewish youngsters between the age of eight and nine. I suppose 
they are meant for the fleet, but how should I know? At ftrst the 

[^ Hertzen, a famous Russian writer (d. 1S70), was eilled to the 
government ef Vyatka for propagating liberal doetrines*] 
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eoomimBd was to drtre them to Perm. Now thort 1b a chance. We 
are told to drlTe them to Kazan. I hare had them on my hands 
for a hnndred Tsrata or thereahouta. The officer that tamed them 
orer to me told me they wen an awful nnlaanoe. A third of them 
remained on the road (at this the officer pointed with his flnser 
to the around). Half of them will not set to their destination," 
he added. 

" Bpldemles, I soppoae? ", I Inqnlred, stirred to the Tory core. 

" No, not exactly epidemics; bnt they Jnst fail like ties. Well, 
yon know, these Jewish boys are so puny and delicate. They 
can't stand mizlns dirt for ten hoars, with dry biacaits to lire on. 
Again ererywhere strange f oUcs, no father, no mother, no caresses. 
Well then, you jast hear a eoosh and the yoangster is dead. Hello, 
corporal, get oat the small fry! " 

The little ones were assembled and arrayed in a military line. 
It was one of the most terrible spectacles I hare ever witnessed. 
Poor, poor children! The boys of twe^re or thirteen managed 

somehow to stand ap, bat the little ones of eight and ten 

No brash, howerer black, coold ocmvey the terror of this soeoe on 
the canvaa. 

Pale, worn oat, with scared looks, this is the way they stood in 
their ancomfortable, roagh soldier aniforms, with their starched, 
tamed-op collars, fixing an inexpressibly helpless and pltifid gaxe 
apon the garrisoned soldiers, who were handling them radely* 
White lips, bias lines ander the eyes betokened either f erer or 
cold. And these poor children, wlthoat care, withoat a caress, 
exposed to the wind which blows anhindered from the Aretio 
Ocean, were marching to their death. I seized the officer's hand, 
and, with the words: '^ Take good care of them! ", threw myseU 
into my carriage. I felt like sobbing, and I knew I coold not 
master myself. . . • • 

The great Sossian writer saw tibe Jewish cantonistB on the 
road, but he knew nothing of what happened to th^n later 
on, in the receeses of the barracks into which they were driven. 
This terrible secret was revealed to the WY»rld at a later period 
by tiie few sorvivors among these martjrred Jewish children. 
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Having aniiFed at their destiixatioii, the jiiTemle conscripts 
were put into the cantonist battalions. The ^ prqiaration for 
military service ^ began with their religiaaa re-edacation at 
the hands of sergeants and eorporak. STo means was nqilected 
so long as it bode fair to bring the children to the baptiwrnal 
font The authorities refrained from giving fonnal instruc- 
tions, leaving everything to the zeal of the <J&sxsEf^ who knew 
the wishes of their superiors. The children were first sent 
for spiritual admonition to tiie local Greek-Ortibodox priestB, 
whose eifortSy however, proved fruitless in nearly every case. 
They were Ihen taken in hand by the sergeants and corporals 
who adopted military methods of persuasion. 

These brutal soldiers invented all kinds of tortures. A 
favorite prooedure was to make the cantonists get down on 
their knees in the evening after all had gone to bed and to 
keep tiie sleqyy children in that position for hours. Those 
who agreed to be b^^tiaed were sent to bed, those who refused 
were kept up the whole ni^t till they dropped from exhaus- 
tion. The diildren who continued to hold their own were 
flogged and, under the guise of gymnastic exercises, subjected 
to all kinds of tortures. Those tluit refused to eat podc or the 
customary cabbage soup prepared with lard were beaten and 
left to sterve. Others were fed on salted fish and then for- 
bidden to drink, until the little ones, tormented by thirst, 
agreed to embrace Christianity. 

The majority of these children, unable to endure the tortures 
inflicted on them, saved themselves by baptimn. But many 
cantonisti, particularly those of a maturer age (between 
fifteen and eighteen), bore their martyrdom with heroic 
patience. Beaten almost into senselessness, their bodies striped 
by lashes^ tonnented to the point of exhaustion by hunger, 
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thinfcy and deefieBBaeBA, the lads declared again and again 
that ibej would not betray the faith of their fathers. Most 
of fiiese obstinate yoaths were carried from tbe banacks into 
the military hospitals to be released by a kind death. Only 
a few renuuned alive. 

Alongside of this passive hercHsm tiieie were cases of demon- 
stratiTe martyrdom. One such incident has sarriyed in the 
popular memory. The story goes that during a military 
parade * in the city of Ejtzan the battalion chief drew up aU 
the Jewish cantonists on the banks of the river, where the 
Gredc-Ortiiodox priests were standing in their vestments^ and 
all was ready for the baptismal ceremony. At the command 
to jnmp into the water, the boys answered in military fashion 
^ Aye, aye 1 ^ Whereupon tbey dived under and disappeared* 
Whoi they were dragged out, they were dead. In most cases, 
however, these little martyrs suffered and died noiselessly, in 
the gloom of the guard-houses, barradas, and military hos- 
pitals. They strewed witii their tiny bodies the roads that 
led into the outlying r^ons of tbe Empire, and those that 
managed to get there were fading away slowly in the barradcs 
which had beeu turned into inquisitorial dungeons. TUs 
martyrdom of children, set in a military environment^ rq>re- 
sents a singular phenomenon even in the extensive annals of 
Jewish martyrology. 

Such was the lot of the juvenile cantonists. As for the 
adult recruits, who were drafted into the army at the normal 
age of conscription (18-25), their conversion to Christianity 
was not pursued by the same direct methods, but their fate 
was not a whit less tragic from the moment of their d^tnre 
till the Old of their grievous twenty-five years' service. Youths, 

^ A variant of the legend speaka ot a review by the Uar himself. 
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who had no knowledge of the Bofiaiaii language^ were torn 
away from the heder or yeahibah, often from wife and children. 
In consequence of the early marriagee then in vogue, most 
youths at the age of eighteen were married. The impending 
aeparatiion for a quarter of a century, added to the danger of 
the soldier's apostasy or death in far-off regions, often dis- 
nq>ted the family ties. Many reeruits, before entmng upon 
their military career^ gave their wives a divorce so as not to 
doom them to perpetual widowhood. 

At the end of 1834 rumors began to spread among the 
Jewish masses coneerning a law which was about to be issued 
forbidding early marriaires but exempting from conscription 
ttoee xna^ed prior toX promulgatK the law. A^anic 
ensued* Everywhere feverish haste was displayed in marrying 
off boys f n»n t^i to fifteen years old to girls of an equally 
tender age. Within a few months there appeared in every 
cily hundreds and thousands of such couples, whose marital 
relations were often confined to playing with nuts or bones. 
The misunderstanding which had caused this senseless matri- 
monial panic or bdidoh^ as it was afterwards popularly 
called, was cleared up by the puMication, on April 13, 1835, 
of the new ^' Statute on the Jews.^ To be sure, the new law 
contained a clause forbidding marriages before the age of 
eighteen, but it offered no privileges for those akeady married, 
so that the only result of the beholoh was to increase the num- 
ber of families robbed by conscription of their heads and 
supporters. 

The years of military service were spent by the grown-up 
Jewish soldiers amidst extraordinary hardships. They were 
beaten t^d ridiculed because of their inability to express them- 
es A Hebrew word* alao used In Tiddlsh, meaning fright^ panic.] 
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selres in BoimB, iheir refonl to eat tr^fa, and their genertl 
lack of adaptation to tlie strange cnvironaieat and to the 
military mode of life. And even when this piooees of adapta- 
tion was finally acoompliflhed, the Jewish soldier was never 
promoted beyond the position of a non-oommissioned nnder- 
ntBosr, haptiam being the inevitaUe stepping-stme to a higher 
jTank. True, the Statute on Military Service promised those 
x' Jewish scddiers who had completed their term in the army 
with distinction admission to the civil service, but the promise 
remained on paper so long as the candidates were loyal to 
Judaism. On the contrary, the Jews who had completed their 
military service and had in most cases become invalids were 
not even allowed to spend the rest of their lives in the locaKtieB 
outside the Pale, in which they had been staticmed as soldiers. 
Only at a later period, during the reign of Alexander II., 
was this right accorded to the ^ Nidiolas soldiers ** * and their 
descendants. 

The full weight of conscription f eU upon the poorest dassea 
of the Jewish population, the so-called burgher estate," con- 
sisting of petty artisans and those impoverished tradesmen 
who could not afford to enrol in the mercantile gmlds, though 
there are cases on record where poor Jews begged from door 
to door to collect a snfScient sum of money for a guild certi- 
ficate in order to save their diildren from military service. 
The more or less wdl-to-do were exempted from eonscription 
either by virtae of their mercantile statos or because of their 
connections with the Eahal leadera who had the power of 
selecting the victims. 



Pla Russtan, Nik&knfev$Mife 9fMaiif, i e^ those that bad served 
In the army darinir the relfu of Nlchcdaa L] 
[' See abovsb p. 23, n. 1.] 
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4. ThB PoLICT 01* EXPUL8I0K8 

In all lands of Western Europe the introduction of personal 
.military aerrioe for the Jews was either accompanied or pre- 
ceded by their ^nancipation. At all events, it W9» followed 
!by some mitigation of their disalnlities, serving, so to speak, 
as an earnest of the grant cl eqnal rights. Even in clerical 
Austria, the imposition of military duty upon the Jews was 
preceded by the Tolenuia PatetU, this would-be Act of Eman- 
cipation/ 

In Bussia the very reyeise took place. The introduction 

of military conscription of a most aggravating kind and the 

unspeakable cruelties attending its practical executicMi were 

followed, in the case of the Jews, by an unprecedented re- 

cradeecence of legislative discrimination and a monstrous 

increase of their disabilities. The Jews were lashed with a 

double knout, a military and a civil. In the same ill-fated 

year which saw the promulgation of the ccmscription statute, 

barely three months after it had received the imperial sanc- 

'tion, while the moans of the Jews, fasting and praying to 

■• God to deliTer them from the calamity, were still echoing in 

fthe synagogues, two new ukases were issued, both signed on 

'.December 2, 1827 — the one decreeing the transfer of the Jews 

from all villages and village inns in the goYemmait of Grodno 

. into the towns and townlets, the other ordering the banishment 

of all Jewish residents from the city of Ejcy. 

The expulsion from the Grodno villages was the continua- 
tion of the poHcy of the mral liquidation of Jewry, inaugu- 

E'MUltanr servloe was Imposed upon the Jews of Austria by the 
law of 1787. Several years prevlouslyp on January 2, 1782, Bm- 
peror Joseph II. had Issued his famous Toleration Act, removing 
a number of Jewish disabilities and evening the way to their 
assimilation with the enyironment Nevertheless^ most of the 
fonnar reetrietlons remained in force.] 
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rated in 1823 in White Boflsia/ The Grodno province was 
merely meant to serve as a starting point. Grand Duke 
Constantine/ who had brought up the question, was ordered 
^'at first to carry out the expulsion in the goYemment of 
Orodno alone/' and to postpone for a later occasion the ap- 
plication of the same measure to the other ^'goyemments 
entrusted to his command.'' Simultaneouslj considerable 
foresight was displayed in instructing the grand duke to wait 
with the expulsion of the Jews '' until the conclusion of the 
military conscription going on at present." Evidently there 
was some fear of disorders and complications. It was tiiougfat 
wiser to seize the children for the army first and then to expel 
the parents — ^to get hold of the young birds and then to destroy 
the nest 

The expulsion from Kiev was of a different order. It 
marked the beginning of a new system, the narrowing down 
of the urban area allotted to the Jews within the Pale of 
Settlement. Since 1794 ' the Jews had been allowed to settle 
in Kiev freely. They had formed there, with official sanction, 
an important community and had vastly developed commerce 
and industry. Suddenly, however, the Government discovered 
that ^ their presence is detrimental to the industry of this 
city and to the exchequer in general, and is, moreover, at 
variance with the rights and privileges conferred at different 
periods upon the city of Kiev." The discovery was followed 
by a grim rescript from St. Petersburg, forbidding not only 

* It may be remarked here that the prlneipal enactments of that 
period, down to 1835, were dratted In th^r preliminary stage 
by the " Jewish Ck)mmittee " established in 1823. [See vol. I, p. 407 
et 9eq.l 

[* Commander-in-Chief of the former Polish provinces. See 
p. 16, n. 2.] 

[* See roH I* p. 317;] 
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the further aetUemeiit of Jews in Kiev but eLbo prescribing 
that even those settled there long ago shonld leave the dtf 
within one year, those owning immoTable property within 
two years. Henceforward only the temporary sojourn of "? 
Jews, for a period not exceeding six months, was to be per- 
mitted and to be limited, moreover, to merchants of the first two 
guilds who arrive '^ in connection with contracts and fairs '^ 
or to attend to public bids and deliveries. 

In 1829 the whip of expulsion cracked over the backs of the 
Jews dwelling on the shores of the Baltic and the Black Sea. 
In Courland and Livonia measures were taken ''looking to 
the reduction of the number of Jews " which had been con- 
siderably swelled by the ioflux of '' newcomers '^ — of Jews not 
bom in those provinces and therefore having no right to settle 
there. The Tzar endorsed the proposal of tiie ** Jewish G<mi- 
mittee '^ to transfer from Courland all Jews not bom there 
into the cities in which their birth was registered. Those 
not yet registered in a municipality outside the province were 
granted a half-year's respite for that purpose. If within {he 
prescribed term they failed to attend to their registration, 
they were to be sent to the army, or, in case of unfitness for 
military service, deported to Siberia. 

In the same year an imperial ukase declared that ''the 
residoice of civilian Jews in the cities of Sevastopol and 
Nicholayev was inconvenient and injurious,'' in view of the 
military and naval importance of these places, and therefore 
decreed the expulsion of their Jewish residents: those 
owning real properly within two years, the others within one 
year. By a new ukase issued in 1830 the Jews were expelled 
from the villages and hamlets of the government of Kiev. 
Thus were human beings hurled about from village to town. 
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from dty to city, from provmce to proymce, with no more 
ooncem than might be displayed in the transportation of 
catUe. 

This process of ^ mohilization ^ had reached its dimaz 
when the Polish insurrection of 1830-1831 broke out^ affecir 
ing the whole Western region* Fearing lest the persecuted 
Jews might be driyen into the arms of the Poles, the Ooyem- 
ment decided on a strategic retreat. In February, 1831, in 
consequence of the representations of the local military com- 
mander, who urged the Gtoyemment '' to take into considera- 
tion the preeent political circumstances, in which they (the 
Jews) may occasionally prove usefxd,'' the final expulsion of 
the Jews from Kiev was postponed for three years. At the 
ead of the three years, the governor of Eliev made similar 
representations to St. Petersburg, emphasizing the desirability 
of allowing the Jews to remain in the ciiy, even though it might 
become necessary to segregate them in a special quarter, '* this 
(iw 6,, their remaining in the city) being found useful also ia 
this respect that, on accoimt of their temperate and simpio 
habits of life, they are in a position to sell their goods con- 
siderably cheaper, whereas in the case of their expulsion many 
articles and manufactures will rise in price/' Nicholas I. 
rejected this plea, and only agreed to postpone the expulsion 
until February, 1835, for the reason that the new ^ Statute 
Concerning the Jews/' then in preparation, whidi was to 
define the general legal status of Russian Jewry, was expected 
to be ready by that time. Similar short reprieves were granted 
to the Jews about to be exiled from Nicholayev, from the 
villages of the government of KieVj, and from other places. 

[' See above, p. 16, n. L] 
3 
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S. Thb Codifioatiom' op Jewish Disabilitibb 

Ko sooner had the conscriptioa ukase been issued than the 
bnreancraiB of St Petersburg began to apply themselyes in 
the hidden reoesses of their chancelleries to a new civil code 
for the Jews, which was to supersede the antiquated Statute 
of 18(ML The work passed ihrouj^ a number of dq>artments. 
.. The projected enacbn^it was framed by the *' Jewish Com- 
^mittee,'' which had been established in 1823 for the purpose 
of bringing about ''a reduction of the number of Jews in 
the monarchy,'' and consisted of cabinet ministers and the 
chiefs of dbpartments/ Originally the department chiefs had 
elaborated a draft covering 1230 clauses, a giguitic code of 
disabilities^ evidently founded on the principle that in the 
case of Jews eveiything is forbidden which is not permitted 
by special I^islation. The dimensions of the draft were such 
that even the Government was appalled and decided to turn 
it over to the miniHtftrial members of the Committee. 

MoHififld in shape and reduced in size, the code was sub- 
mitted in 1834 to the Department of Laws forming part of the 
CSoundl of State, and after careful discussion by the Depart- 
ment of Laws was brought up at the plenary sessions of the 
CoundL The *' ministerial ** draft, thou^ smaller in bulk, 
was marked by sudi severity that the Department of Laws 
found it necessary to tone it down. The ministers, with the 
exception of flie Minister of Finance, had proposed to transfer 
aQ Jews, within a period of three years, from the villages to 
the towns and townlets. The Department of Laws considered 
this measure too risky, pointing to the White Bussian expul- 
sion of 1823^ which had &iled to produce the expected results, 
and^ ^while it has ruined the Jews, it does not in the least 

['See TuL I, p. 407 e< «eff.] 
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seem to h&ye improYed the condition of the villagera.'' ^ The 
plenum of the Council agreed with the Department of Laws 
that *^ the proposed expulsion of the Jews (from the villages), 
being extremely difficult of execution and being of problematic 
benefit^ should be eliminated from the Statute and should be 
stopped even there where it had been decreed but not carried 
into effecf 

The report was laid before the Tzar, who attached to it the 
following ** resohition '^ : ' ^< Where this measure (of expulsion) 
has been etarted, it is inoonvenient to repeal it; but it shall be 
postponed fei: the time being in the goTemments in which no 
steps towards it ha?e as yet been made.'' For a number of 
years this ^' resolution '' hung like the sword of Damocles over 
tiie heade of rural Jewry. 

Less yiektmg was the Tzar's attitude on the question of the 
partial enlargement of the Pale of Settlement. The Depart- 
ment of Laws had suggested to grant the merchants of the first 
guild the r^t of residence in the Bussian interior in the 
interest of the exchequer and big business. At the general 
m^^ang of the Gouudl of State <»ly a minority (thirteen) 
voted for the pnq)osaL The majority (twenty-two) argued 
that tfaey had no right to violate the time-honored tradition, 
'^ dating from the time of Peter the Great," which bars the 
Jews from the Bussian interior; that to admit them '^ would 
produce a very unpleasant impression upon our people, which, 
on account of its religious noticms and its general estimate of 
the moral peculiarities of the Jews, has become accustomed 
to keep aloof from them and to despise them;" that the 

P Compare voL I, p. 407.] 

[*See on the meanina of the term " resolution " voL I* p. 8S3, 

ILL] 
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connirieB of Western Europe, which had accorded fall dtizen- 
ehip to the Jews, ''cannot serre as an example for Btissia, 
partly because of the incomparably larger nnmber of Jews 
living here, partly because our GoYemment and people, with 
all their well-known tolerance, are yet far from that indiffer- 
ence with which certain other nations look upon religioxis 
matters/' After marking his approval of the last words by 
the marginal exclamation ^ Thank Qod ! '% the Tzar disposed 
of the whole matter in the following brief resolution : '' This 
question has been determined by Peter the Ghreat I dare 
not change it; I completely share the opinion of the twenty- 
two members/' 

While on this occasion the Tzar endorsed the opinion of 
the Council as represented by its majority, in cases in which 
it proved favorable to the Jews he did not hesitate to set it 
aside. Thus the Department of Laws, as part of the Council 
of State, and, following in its wake, the Council itself had 
timidly suggested to Nicholas to comply in part with the plea 
of the Jews for a mitigation of the rigors of conscription," 
but the imperial verdict read : '^ To be left as h^etof ore/' 
Nicholas remained equally firm on the question of the expul- 
sions from Kiev. The Departm&at of Laws, guided by the 
previously-mentioned representations of the local governor, 
favored the postponement of the expulsion, and fourteen mem- 
bers of the plenary Council agreed with the suggestion of 
the Department, and resolved to recommend it to the '' benevo- 
lent consideration of his Majesty," in other words to request 
the Tzar to revoke the baneful ukase. But fifteen members 

'The Kahal of VUna, in a memorandum submitted in 1836, 
pleaded for the abolition of the dreadful Institution of cantonlsts, 
and begged that the age limit at Jewish recruits be raised from 
12-15 to 20-86. 
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rejected all such piopo8iti<ni0 on the ground that, as far as 
that question was ooncemed^ the imperial will was nnmis- 
takable, the Tzar haying decided the matter in a sense imf avor- 
able to the Jews. In a similar manner, nnmerons other decis- 
ions of the Coimcil of State were dicteted not so much by inner 
conyiction as by ;fear of the dearly manifested imperial will, 
which no one dared to cross. 

Under these drcnmstenceSy tiie entire draft of tiie stetate 
passed throng the Comicil of State. In ite session of March 
2By 1835, the Cooncil Yoted to snbmit it to the emperor for 
his signatnre. On this occasion a solitary and belated Toice 
was raised in defence of the Jews, without OToking an echo. 
A member of the Council, Admiral Oreig, who was brave 
enough to swnn against the current, submitted a ^special 
opinion ** on ihe proposed statute, in which he advocated a 
number of alleviations in the intolerable legal status of the 
Jews. Oreig put the whole issue in a nut-sheU: ^ Are the 
Jews to be suffered in Ihe country, or not?'' If they are, 
then we must abandon the system ^of hampering them in 
their actions and in their religious customs ^ and grant them 
at least ^ equal liberty of commerce with the others,^' for in 
this case ^ we may anticipate more good from their gratitude 
than from their hatred.'' Should, however, the conclusion be 
reached that the Jews ouj^t not to be tolerated in Russia, 
then the only tiling to be done is '^ to banish them all without 
exception from the country into foreign lands.'' This might 
be ^* more useful than to allow this estete to remain in the 
country and to keep it in a position which is bound to arouse 
in them continual dissatisfaction and resentment." It need 
scarcely be added that the voice of the ^'qaen^ admiral 
found no hearing. 
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Nor did the Jewish people manage to get a hearing. Stunned 
by the nnintermpted succession of blows and moved by the 
spirit of martyrdom, Russian Jewry kept its peace during 
those dismal yeara. Yet, when the news of an impending 
general regulation of the Jewish legal status began to leak 
outy a section of Russian Jewry became astir. For to antici- 
pate a blow is more excruciating than to receive one, and it 
was quite natural that an attempt should be made to stay the 
hand which was lifted to strike. Towards the end of 1833 the 
Council of State received, as part of the material bearing on 
the Jewish question, two memoranda, one from the Ejihal of 
Yilna, signed by six elders, and another from Idtman Feigin 
of Chernigov, well known in administrative circles as merchant 
and public contractor. 

The Eahal of Yilna declared that the repressive policy, 
pursued during the last few years by the '' Jewish Committee,'' 
had thrown a large part of the Jewish people '' into utmost 
disorder,'' and had made the Jews ^'shiver and shudder at 
the thought that a general Jewish statute had been drafted 
by the same Committee and had now been submitted to the 
Council of State for revision." The petitioners go on to say 
that, weighed down by a succession of cruel discriminations 
affecting not only their rights but also their mode of discharg- 
ing military service, the Jews would succumb to utter despair, 
did they not repose their hopes in the benevolence of the Tzar, 
who, on his recent trip through the Western provinces, had 
expressed to the deputies of the Jewish communes his imperial 
satisfaction with the loyalty to the throne displayed by the 
Jews during the Polish insurrection of 1831. The Eahal of 
Yilna, therefore, implored the Council of State ^ to torn its 
attention to this unfortunate and maligned people" and to 
stop all further persecutions. 
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A more emphatic note of protest is aonnded in the memo- 
randnm of Feigin. By a string of refeiences to the latest 
OoYemment measures he demonstrates the fact that ''the 
Jewish people is hnnted down^ not because of its moral ^^ 
qoalitieB bat because of its faith/' 

The Jews, faced by the new statute, hare lost an hOQe tor a 
better lot, inaamach as the Qoremment has embarked upon this 
measure without haying solicited the explanations or Justifications 
of this people, whereas, according to common legal procedure, 
eyen an Indiridual may not be condemned without haring been 
called upon to justify himself. 

The rebnke had no effect The GoYemment preferred to 
render its Yerdict in absentia, without listening to counsel for 
the defence and without any safeguards of fair play. In line 
with this attitude, it also denied the petition of the Yilna 
Kahal to be allowed ^' to send at least four deputies to the 
capital as spokesmen of the entire Jewish people for tHe pur-^ 
pose of submitting to the Govemment their explanations and 
propodtions concerning the reorganization of the Jews, after 
having been presented with a draft of the statute/' The final 
yerdict was pronounced in the spring of 1835, and in April the 
new ^Statute concerning the Jews'' receiyed the signature 
of the Tzar. 

This ^Charter of Disabilities,'' which was destined to 
operate for many decades, represents a combination of the 
Bussian ^ ground laws " concerning the Jews ahd the restric- 
tiye by-laws issued after 1804. The Pftle of Settlemeiit was 
now accurately defined: it consisted of Lithuania* and the 
Soath-westem proyinces,' without any territorial rertrictionSy 

P The present goyemments of Koyno^ Vllna* Grodno, and Minsk.] 
[* The goyemments of Yolhynia and PodoliaJ 
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White Bnasia' minus the Tillages, litfle Bnssia' miniu the 
crown hamletSy New Bnssia ' minus Nicholajev and Sevastopol, 
the govemm^it of Kiev minus the city of Kiev, the Baltic proY- 
inces for the old settlers only, ^hile the rural settlements on the 
entire fifty-Terot tone along the Western frontier were to 
be closed to newcomefs. As for the interior provinces, only tem- 
porary '' furloughs ^ (limited to six wedcs and to be certified by 
gubernatorial passports) were to be granted for the execution 
of judicial and commercial afEairs, with the proviso iSbai the 
travellers should wear Bussian instead of Jewish dress. The 
merchants affiliated with the first and second guilds were 
allowed^ in addition, to visit the two capitals,* the sea-ports, 
as well as the fairs of Nizhni-Novgorod, Kharkov, and other 
big fairs for wholesale buying or selling.' 
•, The Jews were further forbidden to employ Ohristian domes- 
tics for permanent employment They could hire Christians 
for occasional •services only, on condition that the latter live in 
separate quarters. Marriages at an earlier age than eighteen 
for the brid^room and sixteen for the bride were forbidden 
under the pain of imprisonment — a prohibition which the 
defective -registration of births and marriages then in vogue 
made it easy to evade. The language to be employed by the 
Jews in their public documents was to be Bussian or any other 
local dialect^ but ''under no circumstances the Hebrew 
language." 

[* The governments of Vitebsk and Moghllev.I 

['The govenunents of Chernigov and Poltava.] 

['The governments of Kherson, Yekater^oslav, Tavrlda, and 
Bessarabia.] 

[* St Petersburg and Moscow.] 

" The time-limit was six months for the merchants of the first 
euild and three months for those of the second. 
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The function of the Eahal, according to the Statute^ ib to see 
to it that the ^ instractions of the authoritieB '' are carried out 
precisely and that the state taxes and communal assessmaits 
are *^ correctly remitted." The Elahal elders are to be elected 
by the ccnnmunity every three years from among persons who 
can read and writs Bussian, subject to their being ratified by 
the gubernatorial administration. At the same time the Jews 
are entitled to participation in the municipal elections ; those 
who can read and write Bussian are eligible as members of 
the town councils and magistracies — ^the supplementary law of 
1836 fixed the rate at one-third/ excepting the city of Yilna 
where the Jews were entirely excluded from municipal self- 
goTemment 

Synagogues may not be built in the yicinity of churches. 
The Bussian schools of all grades are to be open to Jewish 
children, who ^ are not compelled to change their religion " 
(Clause 106) — a welcome provision in view of the compulsory 
methods which had then become habitual. The coercive bap- 
tism of Jewish children was provided for in a separate enact- 
menty the Statute on Conscription, which is declared ^to 
remain in force.'' In this way the Statute of 1835 reduces 
itseLf to a codification of the whole mass of the preceding anti- 
Jewish legislaticm. Its only positive feature was that it put a 
stop to the expulsion from the villages which had ruined the 
Jewish population during the years 1804-1830. 

6. THB BUflSIAK CXNSOBSHIP Ain> Ck>l!rV]BB8I0KI8T 

Bkdiatobs 
With all its discriminations, the promulgation of this 
general statute was far from checking the feverish activity 
of the Government. With indefatigable zeal, its hands went 

[1 Compare voL I, p. 86S.] 
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on taming the legi&latiye wheel and sqaeezing eyer tighter 
the abready unbearable yise of Jewish life. The slightest 
attempt to escape from its pressure was punished ruthlessly. 
In 1838 the police of St. Petersburg discovered a group of 
Jews in the capital ^^with expired passports/' these Jews 
haying extended their stay there a little beyond the term 
fixed for Jewish travellers^ and the Tzar curtly decreed : ** to 
be sent to serve in the penal companies of Elronstadf ^ In 
1840 heavy fines were imposed upon the landed proprietors 
in the Great Bussian governments for ^ keeping over ^ Jews 
on their estates* 

Considerable attention was bestowed by the Gbvemment on 
placing the spiritual life of the Jews imder police supervision. 
In 1836 a censorship campaign was launched against Hebrew 
literature. Hebrew books^ which were then ahnost exclusively 
of a religious nature^ such as prayer-books^ Bible and Talmud 
editions, rabbinic, cabalistic, and hasidic writings, were then 
issuing from the printing presses of Vilna, Slavuta,' and other 
places, and were subject to a rigorous censorship exercised by 
Christians or by Jewish converts. Practically every Jewish 
home-library consisted of religious works of this type. The 
suspicions of the (Government were aroused by certain Jewish 
converts who had insinuated that the foreign editions of these 
works and those that had appeared in Russia itself prior to 
the establishment of a censorship were of an ^injurious'' 
character. As a result, all Jewish home-libraries were sub- 
jected to a search. Orders were given to deliver into the 
hands of the local police, in the course of that year, all foreign 
Hebrew prints as well as the uncensored editions, published at 

\} A fortress in the vldnity cC St Petersburg.] 
['A town in Yolhynia.] 
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any pTevioas time in BuaBia, and to entrost their reriaion to 
''dependable^ rabbis. These rabbia were instructed to put 
their stamp on the books approved by them and return the 
books not approved by them to the police for transmission to 
the Ministry of the Interior. The regulation involved the 
entire ancient Hebrew literature printed during the sixteenth^ 
seventeenth^ and eighteenth centuries, prior to the establish- 
ment of the Bussian censorship. In order to '' facilitate the 
supervision** over new publications or reprints from older 
editions, all Jewish printing presses which existed at that 
time in various cities and towns were ordered closed, and 
only those of Yilna and Kiev/ to which special censors were 
attached, were allowed to remain. 

As the Hebrew authors of antiquity or the Middle Ages did 
not fully anticipate the requirements of the Bussian censors, 
many classic works were found to contain passages which were 
thought to be ''at variance with imperial enactments.'* By 
the ukase of 1836 all books of this kind, circulating in tens 
of thousands of copies, had to be transported to St. Petersburg 
under a police escort to await their final verdict. The pro- 
cedure, however, proved too cumbersome, and, in 1837, the 
emperor, complying with the petitions of the governors, was 
graciously pleased to command that all these books be ^ de- 
livered to the flames on the spot." This auto-dorfe was to 
be witnessed by a member of the gubernatorial administration 
and a special "dependable'' official dispatched by the gov- 
ernor for the sole purpose of making a report to tiie central 
Government on every literary conflagration of tlus kind and 
forwarding to the Ministry of the Interior one copy of each 
" annihilated " book. 

*The printliig-preia of Kiev was aabeequontlj transferred to 
Zhltondr. 
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Bat eifen this ma not enough to satiBfy flie hut of the 
Bitasian oeoosoTship. It was now suspected that erai the 
*^ dependable '^ rabbis might pass many a book as '* harmless/' 
though its contents were sabTersive of the public weaL As a 
result, a new ukase was issued in 1841^ placing the rabbinical 
censors themselyes under Gk>yenunent control. AH uncensured 
bookSy including those already passed as ^harmless,'' were 
ordered to be taken away fnmi the private libraries and for- 
warded to the censorship committees in Yihia and Eaer. The 
latter were instructed to attach their seals to the approved 
books and ^ deliver to the flames '' the books condemned by 
them. Endless wagonloads of these confiscated books oould 
be seen moving towards Yilna and Kiev, and for many years 
afterwards the literature of the *^ People of the Book,'' oovering 
a period of three millenhimfl, was still languishing in the gaol 
of censorship, waiting to be saved from or to be sentenced to 
a fiery death by a Bussian (fficial. 

It is almost unnecessaxy to add that the primitive method 
of solving the Jewish problem by means of conversion was 
still the guiding principle of the Government. The Bussian 
l^slation of that period teems with regulations concerning 
apostasy. The surrender of the Synagogue to the Church 
seemed merely a question of time. In reality, however, the 
(Government itself believed but half-heartedly in the sincerity 
of the converted Jews. In 1827 the Tzar put down in his 
own handwriting the following resolution: ^ It is to be 
strictly observed that the baptismal ceremony shall iake place 
unconditionally on a Sunday, and with all possible publicity, so 
as to remove all suspicion of a pretended adoption of Christi- 
anity." Subsequently, this watchfulness had to be relaxed in 
the case of those ''who avoid publicity in adopting Qiristi- 
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aaity/* more especially in the case of the cantanists, ''who 
haTe dedaied their villiDg&ees to embrace the orthodox faith '* 
— ^under the effect, we may add, of the tortures in the barracks. 
Sincerity tinder these circumstances was out of the question, 
and, in 1831, the battalion diaplains were authorized to baptize 
these helpless creatnreSy eren ''withoot applying for per- 
mission to the ecclesiastical authorities.'' 

The barrack missionariea weze freqnenfly saooesBfol among 
these nnfortnnate military prisoDera. In the imperial re- 
scripts of that period the characteristic eiprossion ** priTates 
from among the Jews r ^m am mg in 1k4 o&om faiih ** figures 
as a standing designation for that group of refractory and 
incorrigible soldiers who disturbed the o£SciaIty p r e es tablished 
harmony of epidemic conversions by ranaining byal to Juda- 
ism. But among the '^ civilian ^ Jews, wbo bad not been 
detached from their Jewish enyiionment, apostasj was extraor- 
dinarily rare, and law after law was pronuilgated in Tain, offer- 
ing privil^es to converts or lenienx^ to crindnala who were 
ready to embrace the orthodox creed/ 

'Under Clause 1B7 of the Russian Banal OftdsQglBtf, the penalty 
of the law was softened, not only in degree tat also In kind, for 
those erimtnals who had emhraeed the Qreek-Orthodox talth 
diurlBf the investlsatlon or triaL 



CHAPTER nV 

COMPTJLSOET ENLIGHTENMENT AND INCREASED 

OPPBESSION 

1. Enliohtbkhsnt ab Jl Mbaks of AssnaiiATioK 

There was a brief moment of respite when, in the phrase 
of the Russian poet, '^ the fighter's hand was tired of killing/' 
The Russian Gbvemment suddenly felt the need of passing 
over from the medieval forms of patronage to more enlightened 
and perfected methods. Amcmg the leading statesmen of 
Russia were m^ such as the Minister of Public Instruction, 
Sergius TJvarov, who were well acquainted with Western 
European ways and fully aware of the fact that the reactionary 
governments of Austria and Prussia had invented several 
contrivances for handling the Jewish problem which might be 
usefully applied in their own country. Though anxious to 
avoid all contact with the *' rotten West,'' and being in con- 
stant fear of European political movements, the Russian Gov- 
ernment was nevertheless ready to seize upon the relics of 
'^enlightened absolutism" which were still stalking about, 
particularly in Austria, in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century. As far as Prussia was concerned, the abundance of 
assimilated and converted Jews in that country and their 
attempts at religious reform, ndiich to a missionaiT's imagina- 
tion were identical with a change of front in favor of Christi- 
anity, had a fascination of its own for the Russian dignitaries. 
No wonder then that the Government yielded to the temptation 
to use some of the contrivances of Western European reaction, 
while holding in reserve the police knout of genuine Russian 
manufacture. 
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In 1840 the Council of State was again busy discnsaing the 
Jewish question^ this time from a theoretic point of view. The 
Teports of the provincial^ administrators^ in particular that of 
Bibikov, governor-general of Kiev^ dwelled on the fact that 
even the ** Statute '* of 1836 had not succeeded in ** correcting " 
the Jews. The root of the evil lay rather in their '' religious 
fanaticism and separatism,'' which could only be removed by 
changing tiieir inner life. The Ministers of Public Instruc- 
tion and of the Interior, XJvarov and Stroganov, took occasion 
to expound the principles of their new system of correction 
before the Council of State. The discussions xcuhninated in 
a rema^rkable memorandum submitted by the Council to 
Nidiolas L 

In this document the (Government confesses its impotence 
in grappling with the '' defects ^ of the Jewish masses, such 
as ^the absence of useful labor, their harmful pursuit of 
pettjT trading, vagrancy, and obstinate aloofness from general 
civic life." Its failure the Government ascribes to the fact 
that the evil of Jewish ezclusiveness has hitherto not been 
attacked at its root, the latter being imbedded in the religious 
and communal organization of the Jews. The fountain-head 
of all misfortunes is the Talmud, which '' fosters in the Jews 
utmost contempt towards the nations of other faiths," and 
implants in them the desire '^to rule over the rest of the 
^orld." As a result of the obnoxious teachings of the Talmud, 
^ the Jews cannot but regard their presence in any other land 
except Palestine as a sojourn in captivity," and ''they are 
held to obey their own authorities rather than a strange 
government." This explains '' the omni^tence of the Kahals," 
which, contrary to the law of the state, employ secret means 
to uphold their autonomous authority both in communal and 
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judicial matters, using for this piiTpoee fhe tmoontrolled miins 
of the special Jewish revenue^ the meat tax. The education 
of the Jewish youth is entrusted to melammedsy ^ a class of 
domestic teachers immersed in prof oundest ignorance and 
superstition,^ and, ^ under the influence of these fanatics, 
the children imbibe pernicious notions of intolerance towards 
other nations.^' finally, the special dress worn by the Jews 
helps to keep them apart from the surrounding Christian 
population. 

The Russian Gh)7emm«it '^ had adopted a series of protec- 
tire measures against the Jews," without producing any 
marked effect Even the Conscription Statute ''had suc- 
ceeded to a limited extent only iu altering the habits of the 
Jews." Mere promotion of agriculture and of Russian school- 
ing had been found inadequate. The expulsions from the 
villages had proved equally fruitless; '' the Jews, to be sure, 
have been ruined, but the condition of the rustics has shown 
no improvemenf 

It is evident, therefore — the Ck>Qncil declares — ^that restrictioas 
which go only half way or are externally Imposed by the police are 
not sufficient to direct this huge mass of peqple towards useful 
occupations. With the patience of martyrs the Jews of Western 
Europe had endured the most atrocious persecutions, and had 
yet succeeded in keeping their national tsrpe intact until the 
governments took the trouble to inquire more deeply into the 
causes separating the Jews from general civic life, so as to be 
able to attack the causes themselves. 

After blurting out the truth that the Government's ultimate 
aim was the obliteration of the Jewish individuality, and mod- 
estly yidding the palm in inflicting ^' the most atrocious per- 
secutions ** upon the Jews to Western Europe, where after all 
they were receding into the past, while in Bussia they were 
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rtill tba Older of tlM day^ the CoaneS of Statt proceeds to 
consider *^ the example srt \sf f oieijpA coimtriei^'' and lingers 
with particniar affection OTer the Pnuiian B^gcdstion of 1797 
issued by that ooontry for its recently oocnpied FbliA proy- 
inoes — ^the Prassian Emancipation Edict of 1813 Ihe mem- 
ozandnm yery shrewdly passes over in siknce-^and on the 
system of compulsory schooling adopted by Anstria. 

Taking its due from the West, the Coandl delineates three 
ways of bringing about ^a radical transformation of this 
people'': 

1. QvUwnil refortns, sndi as the establishment of special 
secular schools for the Jewish yonth^ the fight against the 
old-fashioned hedeis and melanm^eds, Ihe transformation of 
the rabbinate, and the prcdiibition of Jewidi dress. 

2. Abolition of Jevrisk aMUonomy, consisting in the dissolu- 
tion of the Sjthals and the mrtdification of the system of qpecial 
Jewish taxati<m. 

3. Incr«u0 of JowiA diaabiUiies, bjr s^^egating from their 
midet all those who hate no established domicile and are with- 
out a definite finanrial statos^ with a new of subjecting them 
to dsaciplinary correction throng expulsions^ legal restric- 
tions, intensified conscriptianj and similar police measures. 

In this manner — tbe memorandma oondudes — It may be hqped 
that hy co-ordinating all the particulars of this proposition with 
the fundamental idea of reforming the Jewish people, and by 
takinff comfHOsory measaret to (rid, the goal of the Ckyremment 
win be attained. 

As a result of this oxposi of the Coimcil of State, an imperial 
rescript was issued <»i December 27, 1840, calling for the 
establishment of a ^ Oommittee for Defining Measures looking 
to Ihe Badical Transformation of the Jews of Bussia." Count 
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Kiseley^ Minister of the Grown Domains, was appointed chair- 
man. The other members included the Ministers of Public 
Instruction and the Interior, the Assistant-Minister of Finance, 
the Director of the Second Section of the imperial chancellery, 
and the Chief of the Political Police, or the dreaded ^ Third 
Section.''^ The latter was entrusted witiii the special task 
** to keep a watchful eye on the intrigues and actions which 
may be resorted to by the Jews during the execution of this 
matter/' 

Moreover, the $xposi of the Council of State, which was to 
serve as the program of the new Committee, was sent out to 
the governors-general of the Western region ' '' confidentially, 
for personal information and consideration.'' The reformatory 
campaign against the Jews was thus started without any 
formal declaration of war, under the guise of secrecy and 
surrounded by police precautions. The procedure to be fol- 
lowed by the Committee was to consider the project in the 
order indicated in the memorandum : first '^ enlightenment," 
then abolition of autonomy, and finally disabilities. 

2. UVABOV AND LHJBNTHAL 

An elalx»ate expose on the question of enlightenment was 
composed and laid before the Committee by the Minister of 
Public Instruction, Sergius IJvarov. Having acquired the 
hon ton of Western Europe, IJvarov prefaces his statement 
by the remark that the European governments have abandoned 
the method of ^* persecution and compulsion " in solving the 
Jewish question and that ''this period has also arrived for 
us.'* ^Nations," observes IJvarov, '^are not exterminated, 

V See p. 21* n. L] 

[> See above, p. 16, n. L] 
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least of all the nation which stood at the foot of Calvary.^ 
From what follows, it seems evident that the Minister is still 
in hopes that the gentle measures of enlightenment may 
atfaraet the Jews towards the religion which derives its origin 
from Calvary. 

The beat amow the Jewa— he states — are conscious ot the fact 
that one of the principal causes al their humiliation lies in the 
perverted interpretation of their rrtlglous traditions, that .... 
the Talmud demoralised and continues to demoralize their co- 
religloDlsts. But nowhere is the influence at the Talmud so potent 
aa among us (in Russia) and in the Kingdom of Poland.^ Thia 
influence can he counteracted only hy enlightenment, and the 
Government can do no better than to act in the spirit that animates 
the handful of tiie best among them. .... The re-education of 
the learned section among the Jews inv(dves at the same time 
the purification of their religious conc^tioos. 

What ''purification'' the author of the memorandum has 
in mind may be gathered from his casual remark that the Jews, 
who Tnaintftin their separatism, are rightly afraid of reforms : 
''for is not the religion of the CSroes the purest symbol of 
miiversal citizenship?" This, however, TJvarov cautiously 
adds, should not be made public, for ** it would have no other 
effect except that of arousing from the very b^inning the 
opposition of the majority of the Jews against the (projected) 
schools.'' 

Officially the refonn must confine itself to the opening in 
all the cities of the Jewish Pale of elementary and secondary 
schools in which Jewish children should be tanght the Bussian 
language, secular sciences, Hebrew, and ''religion, according 
to the Holy Writ." The instruction should be given in Rus- 
sian, though, owing to the shortage in teachers familiar with 

[^ See on the meaning of the latter term vol. I» p. 890» n. L] 
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this language^ the use of G€nnan is to be admitted temporarily. 
The teachers in tiie low-grade schools shall proyisionally be 
recruited from among melammeds who ^can be depended 
npon ''; Ihose in the higher-grade schools shall be chosen from 
among the modernized Jews of Bnssia and Germany. 

The Committee endorsed Uvaroy's scheme in its principal 
f eatareS) and urgently recommended that, in arder to prepare 
the Jewish masses for the impending reform, a special propa- 
gandist be sent into the Pale of Settlement for the purpose of 
acquainting this obstreperous nation with ^'the benevolent 
intentions of the Oovemment." Such a propagandist was soon 
found in the person of a young German Jew, Dr* Max lilien- 
ihal, a resident of Biga. 

Lilienthal, who was a native of Bavaria (he wis bora in 
Munich in 1815) and a German universiiy graduate^ was a 
typical representative of the German Jewish intellectuals of 
that period, a champion of assimilation and of moderate re- 
ligious reform. lalienthal had scarcdy completed his univer- 
sity course, when he was offered by a group at educated Jews 
in Biga the post of preacher and director of the new local 
Jewish school, one of the three modem Jewish schools then in 
existence in Bussia.* In a short time Lilienthal managed to 
raise the instruction in secular and Jewish subjects to such 
a high standard of modernity that he elicited a glowing tribute 
from ITvarov. The Minister was struck by Ihe idea that the 
Biga school mig^t serve as a model for tiie net of schools with 
which he was about to cover the whole Pale of Settlement^ and 
Lilienthal seemed the logical man for carrying out tiie planned 
reforms. 

' The other two schools were located in Odessa and in Kishinev. 
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In February, 1841, Lilienfhal wis jmrninonad to St Peteis- 
¥vrg, where he had a prolonged oonrersation with IlTKroy. 
Acoordii^ to the teetunony of tiie official Bussian sources, he 
tried to persuade the Minister to abolish all ^ private schools/' 
the heders, and to forbid all private teachers, the melammeds, 
to teach even temporarily in the projected new schools, and to 
import, instead, the whole teadiing staff from Germany. Lili- 
enihal himself telb ns in his Memoirs that he made bold to 
raaiind the Minister that all obstacles in the path of the desired 
re-education of the Bussian Jews would disappear, were the 
Tzar to grant them complete emancipation. To this the 
Minister retorted that the initiative must come from the Jews 
tiionselves who first must try to '' deserve the favor of the 
Sorereign.'' At any rate, Lilienthal accepted the proffered 
tadL He was commissioned to tour the Pale of Settlement, 
to organize there the few isolated progressive Jews, '' the lovers 
of enlightenment,^ or Maskilim, as they styled themselves, 
and to propagate the idea of a school-reform among the ortho- 
dox Jewish masses. 

While setting out on his journey, lilienthal himself did not 
fully realise the difficulties of the task he had undertaken. He 
was to instill confidence in the '' benevolent intentions of the 
Government ^ into the hearts of a people which by an unin- 
terrupted series of persecutions and cruel restrictions had 
been reduced to the level of pariahs. He was to make them 
believe that Ihe Government was a well-wisher of Jewish 
children, those same children, who at that very time were 
hunted like wild beasts by the '^ captors '' in the streets of the 
Pale, vidio vrere turned by the thousands into soldiers, deported 
into outlying provinces, and belabored in such a manner that 
scarcely half of them remained alive and barely a tenth re- 
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znained within the Jewish fold. Guided by an infallible in- 
stincty the plain Jewish people f oimulated their own simplified 
theory to account for the step taken by the Oovemment: np 
to the present their children had been baptized through the 
barracks^ in the future they would be baptized through the 
additional medium of the school. 

Lilienthal arrived in Yilna in the beginning of 1842, and, 
calling a meeting of the Jewish Community, explained the 
plan conceived by the Government and by TTvarov, '^ the friend 
of the Jews.'' He was listened to with unveiled distrust. 

The elders — ^Lilienthal teUs us in his Memoirs^ — sat there ah- 
sorbed in deep contemplation. Some of them, leaning on their 
silver-adorned staffs or smoothing their long beards, seemed as if 
agitated by earnest thoughts and Justiflable suspicions; others 
were engaging in a lively bat quiet discussion on the principles 
involved; such put to me the ominous qnestion: "Doctor, are 
you fuUy acquainted with the leading principles of our govern- 
ment? Tou are a stranger; do you know what yon are under- 
taking? The course pursued against all denominations but the 
Greek proves clearly that the Government intends to have but one 
Church in the whole Empire; that it has in view only its own 
future strength and greatness and not our own future prosperity. 
We are sorry to state that we put no confidence in the new 
measures proposed by the ministerial council, and that we look 
with gloomy foreboding into the future." 

In his reply Lilienthal advanced an impressive array of ar- 
guments: What will you gain by your resistance to the new 
measures? It will only irritate the Govemmait, and will 
determine it to pursue its system of repression, while at 
present you are offered an opportunity to prove that tiie Jews 
are not enemies of culture and deserve a better lot. 

[^ I quote from Max Lilienihal, American Rabhi, Lite amd Wri^ 
ingt, by David Philipson, New York, 1916, p. 264.] 
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When questioned ae to whether the Jewish ooxmnunity had 
any gnanuitee that the Government pLin was not a veiled 
attempt to nndennine the Jewish religion^ lilienthal, by way 
of reply^ solemnly pledged himself to throw np his mission 
tiie moment he would find that the Gk>vemment associated with 
it secret intentions against Jndaism.' The circle of '^ enlight- 
ened '' Jews in Yilna pledged its support to Lilienthal^ and he 
left foil of faith in the success of his enterprise. 

A cmel disappoinbn^at awaited him in Minsk. Here the 
argmnents which the opponaits advanced in a passionate de- 
bate at a public meeting were of a ntilitarian rather than of 
an idealistic nature. 

So long as the Govermnent does not aeoord equal rights to the 
Jew, general culture will only be his misfortune. The plain un- 
educated Jew does not balk at the low occupation of factor * or 
peddler, for, drawing comfort and joy from his rrtiglon, he is 
reconciled to his miserable lot But the Jew who is educated and 
enlightened, and yet has no means d occupying an houOTable 
position in the country, win be moved by a feeling at discontent 
to renounce his religion, and no honest father wiU think of giving 
an edncatioQ to his children which may lead to such an issua' 

The opponents of official enlightenment in Minsk were not 
coenteni with advancing arguments that appealed to reason. 
Both at the meeting and in the street^ Idlienthal was the 
target of insulting remarks fn»n tiie crowd. 

On his return to St. Petersburg, Lilienthal presented XJvarov 
with a report which convinced the Minister that the execution 
of the school-reform was a diflBcult but not a hopeless task. 

[*The Polish name for agent Bee vol. I, p. 170, n. 1.] 
PQnoted from UUsnthal's own account in Die Ali gemeim0 
Z^twmg det Jndeni^wu, 1841, Ma 41, p. 60Sh.] 
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On June 22, 1842, an imperial rescript was issued, pladng all 
Jewidi schools^ including the heders and jeshibahs, under tiui 
supervision of the Ministzy of Public InstructiozL Simol- 
taneously it was announced that the GoTenunent hftd sum- 
moned a Commission of four Babhis to meet in St. Feterri^arg 
for the purpose of ^ supporting the efforts of the GoTomment " 
in the realization of the sdiool-ref orm. This Ccnnmittee was 
to serve Russian Jewry as a security that the sdiool-reforms 
would not be directed against the Jewish religion. 

At the same time Lilienthal was ordered to proceed again 
to the Pale of Settlement. He was directed to tour principally 
through the South-western and New-Bussian governments and 
ezert his influence upon the Jewish masses in accordance witii 
the instructions received from the ministry. Before setting 
out on his journey, Lilienthal published a Hebrew pamphlet 
under ihe title Maggid Yeshu^ah (^ Herald of Salvation ") 
which called upon the Jewish communities to comply readily 
with the wishes of the Government. In his private letters, 
addressed to prominent Jews, Lilienthal expressed the assur- 
ance that the school ukase was merely the forerunner of a 
series of measures for the bettermeat of the civic status ^ 
the Jews. 

This time Lilienthal met vnth a greater measure of success 
than on his first journey. Li several large centers, such as 
Berdychev, Odessa, Kishinev, he was accorded a friendly 
welocone and assured of the co-operation of the communities 
in making the new school system a success. Filled with fresh 
hopes, Lilienthal returned in 1843 to St. Petersburg to partici- 
pate in ihe work of tiie ^ Babbinical CSommission '^ which had 
been convoked by the Government and was now holding its 
sessions in the capital from May till August. 
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The xnake-up of the Babbinical Commisrion did not fully 
justify its appellation. Only two ^ eodeaiastics ** were on it^ 
the preeidoit of the Talmudic Acadoay of Yolozhin,^ Babbi 
Itzfaok (Isaac) Itzhaki, and the leader of the White Bussian 
HaridiTn, Babbi Mendel Shneorsohn,' wiule the Soath-weetem 
r^ion and New Bussia had eent two laymen: the banker 
Halperin of Beidycher, and the directxyr of the Jewish school 
in Odessa, Bezalel Stem. The two l epro oentatives of the- 
^ deTgy ** put up a warm defence f <xr the traditional Jewish 
school, the heder, endeavoring to save it from the ministerial' 
'^ snperyision,'' which aimed at its annihilation. Finally a 
compromise was effected: the traditional heder was to be left 
intact for fiie time being, but the proposed down school was 
to be giyen full scope in ccmipeting with it. 13ie Commission 
even went so far as to work out a program of Jewish studies 
for the new type of school. 

The labors of the Babbinical Commission were submitted 
to the Jewish Committee, under the chairmanship of Kiselev, 
and discussed by it in connection with the general plan erf a 
Bussian sdiool-ref orm. It was necessary to find the resultant 
between two opposing forces : between the desire of the Gov- 
ernment to substitute the Bussian Crown school for the old- 
fashioned Jewish sdiool and the determination of Busaian 
Jewry to preserve its own school as a bulwark against the 
official institutions foisted upon it. The Government waa 
bent on carrying out its policy, and found itself compelled to 
resort to diplomatic o(mtiivances. 

On November 13, 1844, Nidiolas signed two enactments, 
the one a public ukase relating to "the Education of the 

P In tbe government of Ytlna. See voL I, ^ 8S0» e< seg.] 
[* The grandson of Rabbi Shneor Zalman, the founder of that 
faedoa. See voL I, p. 872.] 
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Jewish Youth,'' the other a confidential rescript addressed to 
the Minister of Public Instraction. The public enactment 
called for the establishment of Jewish schools of two grades, 
corresponding to the courses of instruction in the parochial 
and coxmty schools, and ordered the opening of two rabbinical . 
institutes for the training of rabbis and teachers. The teach- 
ing staff in the Jewish Crown schools was to consist both of 
Jews and Christians. The graduates of these schools were 
granted a reduction in the term of military service. The 
execution of the school reforms in the respectiye localities was 
placed in the hands of ^ School Boards,'' composed of Jews 
and Christians, which were to be appointed pnmsionall j for 
that purpose. 

In the secret rescript the tone was altogether different. 
There it was stated that ^ the aim pursued in the training 
of the Jews is that of bringing them nearer to the Christian 
population and eradicating the prejudices fostered in them 
by the study of the Talmud *'; that with the opening of the 
new schools the old ones were to be gradually closed or reor- 
ganized, and that as soon as the Crown schools have been 
established in sufScient numbers, attendance at them would 
become obligatory ; that the snperintoidents of Ihe new schools 
should only be chosen from among Christians; that every* 
possible effort should be made ^ to put obstades in tiie way of i^ 
granting teaching licenses '* to the melammeds who lad:ed a ' 
secular education; that after the lapse of twenty years no one 
should hold the position of teacher or rabbi witiiout having 
obtained his d^ree from one of the official rabbinical schools. 

It was not long, however, before the secret came out The 
Bussian Jews were terror-stricken at the thought of being 
robbed of their ancient school autonomy, and decided to ad<qpt 
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the well-tried tactics of passive resistance to all (Joyenmient 
measures. The school-reform was making slow progress. The 
opening of the elementary schools and of the two rabhinical 
institutes in Yilna and Zhitomir did not begin imtil 1847, 
and for the first few years they dragged on a miserable exist- 
ence, lolienthal himself disappeared from the scene, without 
waiting for the consnmmation of the reform plan. In 1845 
. he suddenly abandoned his post at the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, and left Bussia for ever. * A more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the intentions of the leading Gbyemment 
circles had made Lilienthal realize that the apprehensions 
voiced in his presence by the old men of the Yilna ocmmiunity 
were well-founded, and he thought it his duty to fulfil the 
pledge given by him publicly. From the land of serfdom, 
where, to use LOienthal's own words, the only way for the 
Jew to make peace with the Government was ^by bowing 
down before the Greek cross,'' he went to the land of freedom, 
the United States of America. There he occupied important 
pulpits in Kew York and Cincinnati where he died in 1882. 

3. Thb ABOLmoir ov Jxwibh Autonomt ahd Bxnbwsd 

PSBSBOUnONS 

Ko sooner had the school reform, which was tantamount to 
the abrogation of Jewish school autonomy, been publicly an- 
nounced Uian the Government took steps to realize the second 
article of its program, the annihilation of tiie remnants of 
Jewish communal autonomy. An ukase published on Decem- 
ber 19, 1844, ordered ^ the placing of the Jews in the cities 
and countries under the jurisdictiGn of the general (i. e., 
Buasian) administration, with the abolition of the Kahals.'' 
By this ukase all the administrative functions of the Kahals 
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wen tamed over to the police depeitmeatB^ and tlxoBe of an 
eeonomic and fiscal character to liie numicipalitiea and town 
coimeSa; the old etectiTe E^hal administration waa to pass 
ont of existence. 

Oazxied to its logical condnsioiiSy tiiia ^relonn^ wonld 
necessarily Iultb led, as it actoally did lead in Weston Europe, 
to the abolition of the Jewish comnuinity, outside the narrow 
limits of a synagogue pariah, had the Jews of Bnssia been 
jdaced at the same time <m a footing of e<piaiity in r^ard to 
iaoMiian, Bnt such European consistency was beyond the 
mental range of Bussian aiitocra<7« It was neither willing to 
abandcm the spedal, and for the Jews doubly burdensome, 
method of conscription, nor to forego the extra leTies imposed 
upon the Jews, 0¥er and above the general state taxes, for needs 
which, properly speaking, should have been met by the ex- 
chequer. Thus it came about that for the sake of maintaining 
Jewish disabilities in the matter of conscripticai and taxation, 
the Oovemment itself was obliged to mitigate the blow at 
Jewish autoncHny by allowing the institutions of Jewish ^ con- 
scripticm trustees '' and tax-collectors, elected by the Jewish 
communes ^ from among the most dependable men,^ to remain 
in force. The Government, moreover, found it necessary to 
establish a special department for Jewish ai&irs at each muni- 
cqwMty and town council. In this way the law managed to 
destroy the self-government of the Eahal and yet preserve its 
rudimentary function as an autonomous fiscal agency which 
was to be continued under the aui^ices of the mimicipality. In 
point of fact, the Kahal, which, through its ''trustees'' and 
^ captors,^' had acted the part of a Gk>vemment tool in carrying 
out the dreadful military conscription, had long become thor- 
oughly demoralized and had lost its former prestige as a great 
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Jewiflh institatioii. Its traxutf onziatioii into a purely fiscal 
agency was merely the f oimal ratification of a sad fact. 

Having disposed of tbe Eahal as a yehide of Jewish '' separ- 
atism,'' the Government nert attacked the special Jewish 
^ qrstem of taxation,'' not to abolish it, of course, but rather to 
place it nnder a more rigorous control for the porpose of pre- 
venting it fnHn serving in the hands of the Jews as an instru- 
ment for the attainment of specific Jewish ends. It is signifi- 
cant that on the same day on which Ihe Eahal ukase was made 
public was also issued the new ^ Begulation Concerning the 
Basket Tax.'' * The revenue from this tax which had for a 
long time been imposed upon Kosher meat was originally 
placed at the free disposal of the Kahals, though subject, 
since 1839, to the combined control of the administration 
and municipalify. According to the new enactment, the pro- 
ceeds from the meat tax which was to be let to the highest 
bidder were to be left entirely in the hands of the gubernatorial 
administration, l^e latter was instructed to see to it that 
the income from the tax should first be applied to cover &e fiscal 
arrears of the Jews, tiien to provide for the maintenance of 
the Crown schools and the ofiSdal promotion of agriculture 
among Jews, and only as a last item to be spent on the local 
charities. 

In addition to the general basket tax, imposed upon all Jews 
who use Kosher meat, an '' auxiliary basket tax '' was instituted 
to be levied on immovable property as weQ as on business pur- 
suits and bequests. Moreover, following the Austrian model, 
the Government instituted, or rather reinstituted, the ** candle 
tax,'^ a toll on Sabbath candles. The proceeds from this 

['-The tax is csUed in Russian koroboehny ^har^ or, for short, 
korobka, a word related to German Korl>. It was partly in use 
already under the Polish r^ime.] 
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impost on a rdigions ceremony were to go spedficallj towards 
the organization of the Jewish Crown sdiools^ and were placed 
entirely at the disposal of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

Thus in exact proportion to the curtailment oi oomTnunal 
autonomy, voluntary self -taxation was gradually supplanted 
by compulsory Gbvemment taxation, a circumstance which 
not only increased the fiuancial burden of the Jewish masses, 
but also tended to aggravate it from a moral point of view. 
The ^ tax/' as the meat tax was called for short, became in 
the course of time one of the scourges of Jewish communal 
life, that same life which the ** measures '' of the Government 
had merely succeeded in disorganizing. 

Anxious as the Government was to act diplomatically and, 

for fear of intensifying the distrust of Bussian Jewry towards 

the new scheme, to stem ihe flood of restrictions during the 

execution of the school reform, it could not long restrain itself. 

The third plank in the platform of the Jewish Committee, 

the increase of Jewish disabilities, which had hitherto been 

kept in reserve, was now pressing forward, and issued forth 

from the recesses of the chancelleries somewhat earlier than 

tactical considerations might have dictated. On April 20, 

1843, while the ^' enlightomient '' propaganda was in fuU 

swing, there suddenly appeared, in the form of a resolution 

appended by the Tzar's own hand to the report of the Council 

of Ministers, the following curt ukase: 

All Jews livins within the fifty vent sone along the Prussian 
and Austrian frontier are to be transferred Into the Interior of 
the (border) governments. Those possessing their own houses 
are to be granted a term of two years within which to seU them. 
To he carried ovt wUhout any excu$e$. 

On the receipt of this grim command, the Senate was at 

first puzzled as to whether the imperial order was a mere 

i 
I 
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ition of the former kw conoeming Hie ezpulsion of the 
JewB from Qie yillages and hamlets on the frontier/ or whether 
it was a new law inyolying the expulsion of all Jews on the 
border^ without diaoriminationy including those in the cities 
and towns. Swayed by the harsh and emphatic tone of the 
imperial resolution^ the Senate decided to interpret the new 
order in the sense of a complete and absolute expulsion. This 
interpretation receiYed the Tzar's approbation^ except that 
the time-limit for the expulsion of real estate owners was 
extended for two years more and the ruined exiles were prom- 
ised temporary rdief from taxation. 

The new catastrophe which descended upon tens of thou- 
sands of families, particularly in the government of Koyno, 
caused a cry of horror, not only throughout the border-zone 
but also abroad. When the Jews doomed to expulsion were 
ordered by the police to state the places whither they intended 
to emigrate, nineteen communities refused to comply with 
this demand, and declared that they would not abandon their 
hearths and the graves of their forefathers and would only 
yield to force. Public opinion in Western Europe was running 
high with indignation. The French, German, and English 
papers condemned in no uncertain terms the policy of ^ New 
Spain.'' Many Jewish communities in Germany petitioned 
the Bussian Government to revoke the terrible expulsion 
decree. There was even an attempt at diplomatic intervention. 
During his stay in England, Nicholas I. was approached on 
behalf of the Jews by personages of high rank. Yet the 
Government would scarcely have yielded to public protests, 
had it not beccmie patent that it was impossible to carry out 
the decree without laying waste entire cities and thereby 
affecting injuriously the interests of the exchequer. The fatal 

P See alwve» p. 40.] 
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Ttkase W88 not ofiBcially repealed^ bat the Goyenmi^t did not 
insist on its execution. 

In the meantune the ^ Jewish Ckmmdttee '' kept up a corres- 
pondence with tiie gOYemors-general in regard to the wajs and 
means of carrying into effect the third article of its program, 
the ^ assortment,^ or classification, of the Jews. The plan 
called for the division of all Bnssian Jews into two categories, 
into useful and useless ones. The former category was to 
consist of merchants affiliated with guilds, artisans belonging 
to trade-unions, agriculturists, and those of the burgher class 
who owned immovable property with a definite income. All 
other burghers who could not claim such a financial status 
and had no definite income, in other words, the large mass of 
petty tradesmen and paupers, were to be labelled as ^ useless '' 
or ^ detrimental,'' and subjected to increased disabilities. 

The inquiry of the Ministry of the Interior regarding the 
feasibility of such an ''assortment'' met with a strongly- 
worded rebuttal from the governor-general of New Russia, 
/ Yorontzov. While on a leave of abs^ice in L(mdon, this 

Russian dignitary, who had evidently been affected by English 
ideas, prepared a memorandum and sent it, in October, 1843, 
to St. Petersburg with the request to have it submitted to the 
Tzar. 

I venture to think — quoth Yorontzov with reference to the pro- 
jected segregation of the ''useless" Jews — that the application 
of the term " useless " to several hundred thousand people who 
by the i^U of the Almighty have lived In this Empire from ancient 
times Is In Itself both crutf and unjost The project labels as 
" useless " aU those numerous Jews who are engaged either In the 
retan purchase of goods from their original manufacturers for 
delivery to wholesale merdiants, or In the useful distribution 
among the consumers of the merchandise obtained from the 
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wholesalen. Jadgiois Impartially, one cannot help wondering how 
these nnxnerottB tradesmen can be regarded aa'naelesa and con- 
eequently as detrimental, if one bears in mind that by their petty 
and frequently maligned pursuits they promote not only rural 
but also commercial life. 

The atrocious scheme of ''assorting'' the Jews is nailed 
down by Yorontzov as '^ a bloody operation over a whole class 
of people/' which is threatened '^ not only with hardships^ but 
also with annihilation throu^ poverty/' 

I Tsnture to think — ^with these words Vonrntsor concludes his 
memorandum — ^that this measure is both harmful and cruel. On 
the (me side, hundreds of thousands of hands which assist petty 
industry in the prorinces will be turned aside, when there is no 
possibility, and for a long time there will be none, of r^ladng 
tbeuL. On the other side, the cries and moans of such an enormous 
number of unfortunates will serve as a reproach to our Govern- 
ment not only in our own country but also beyond the oonflnes of 
Russia. 

Since the time of Speranski and the like-minded members 
of the "^ Jewish Committee " of 1803 and 1812 ' the leading 
spheres of St. Petersbnrg had had no chance to hear such 
courageous and truthful words. Yorontzov's objections im- 
plied a crushing criticism of the whole fallacious economic 
policy of the Government in branding the petty tradesmen 
and middlemen as an injurious element and building thereon 
a whole system of anti-Jewish persecutions and cruelties. But 
St. Petersburg was not amenable to reason. The only con- 
cession wrested from the '^Jewish Conunittee" consisted in 
replacing the term '' useless " as applied to small tradesmen 
by the designation ^ not engaged in productive labor." 
The crud project continued to engage the attention of the 
Jewish Committee " for a long time. In Aprils 1816, the 

[' See VOL I, p. 340.] 
6 
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chairman of the Committee^ Kiselev, addressed a circular 
to the goYemors-general in which he pointed out that after 
the promulgation of the laws concerning the establishment of 
Crown schools and the abolition of the Eahals — ^laws which 
were aimed at ^ the weakening of the influence of the Tahnud " 
and the destruction of all institutions '^ fostering the separate 
individuality of the Jews *' — ^the turn had come for carrying 
into effect; by means of the proposed classification, the measures 
directed towards '^ the transfer of the Jews to useful labor/' 
Of the regulations tending to affect the Jews ''culturally^ 
the circular emphasizes the prohibition of Jewish dress to 
take effect after the lapse of five years. 

All the resolations alluded to— Kiseler wrlteB— have been issued 
and win be issued separately, in order to conceal their interrelation 
and common aim prom the fonatidam of the Jetoa. For this rea- 
son his Imperial Majesty has been graciously pleased to command 
me to communicate all the said plans to the Govemors-Qeneral 
confldentiaUy. 

It would seem, however, that the Bussian authorities had 
grossly underestimated the political sense of the Jews. They 
were not aware of the fact that St. Petersburg's conspiracy 
against Judaism had long been exposed in the Pale of Settle- 
ment, if only for the reason that the conspirators were not 
clever enough to hide even for a time the chastising knout 
beneath the cloak of ^ cultural '' reforms. 

4. Iktercbssion of Wbstern Eubofban Jewet 

The mask of the Bussian Government was soon torn down 
also before the ^es of Western Europe. In the initial stage 
of Lilienthal's campaign, public-minded Jews of Western 
Europe were inclined to believe that a happy era was dawning 
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upon ifaeir ooreligionifits in Buflsia. At the instance of Vraxor, 
Lilienihal had entered into correspondence with Philippson, 
Geiger, Cr&nieaz^ Montefiore, and other leaders of West- 
European Jewry, bespeaking their moral support on behalf 
of the school-reform and going so far as to invite them to par- 
ticipate in the proceedings of the Babbinical Commission 
conyened at St. Fetersbnrg. The replies from these prominent 
Jews were full of complimentary references to XTyaroVs en- 
deavors. The AUg^meine ZeUung des Judewtums/ in the 
beginning of the forties^ voiced the general belief that the era 
of persecutions in Bnssia had come to an end. 

The frontier ezpnlsions of 1843 acted like a cold douche 
on these enthusiasts. They realized that the pitiless banish- 
ment of thousands of families from home and hearth was not 
altogether compatible with '^ benevolent intentions." A sen- 
sational piece of news made its rounds through Germany: 
the well-known painter Oppenheim of Frankfurt-on-the-Main 
had given up working at the large picture ordered by the 
leaders of several Jewish communities for presentation to the 
Tzax. The painting had been intended as an allegory, pictur- 
ing a sunrise in a dark realm, but the happy anticipations 
proved a will o' the wisp, and the plan had to be given up. 
Instead, Western Europe was resounding with moans from 
Bussia, betokening new persecutions and even more atrocious 
schemes of restrictions. The sufferings of the Bussian Jews 
suggested the thought that it was the duty of the influential 
Jews of the West to intercede on behalf of their persecuted 
brethren before the emperor of Bussia. 

[> A weekly founded bsr Dr. Lndwig Pbillppson In 1S87. It stIU 
appears In Berlin.] 
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Th0 choice fell on the famous Jewish philanthropist in 
London, Sir Moses Montefiore, who stood in dose relationa to 
the conrt of Queen Victoria. Haying establiahed his fame by 
championing the Jewish cause in Turkey during the ritual 
murder trial of Damascus in 1840, Montefiore resolved to 
make a similar attempt in the land of the Tzar. In the 
b^inning of 1846 he set out for Bussia, ostensibly in the 
capacity of a trayeller desirous of familiarigJTig himself with 
the condition of his coreligionists. Montefiore, who was the 
bearer of a personal recommendation fnmi Queen Yietoria 
to the Bossian emperor, was receiyed in St. Petersburg with 
great honors. During an audience granted to Montefiore in 
March, 1846, the Tkar expressed his willingness to receiye 
from him, through the medium (tf the ^ Jewish Committee,'^ 
suggestions bearing on the condition of the Bussian Jews, 
based on the information to be gathered by him on his travels. 
MonteAore's journey through the Pale of Settlement, includ- 
ing a visit to Yilna, Warsaw, and other cities, was marked by 
great solemnity. He was courteously received by the highest 
local oflScials, who acted according to instructions from St. 
Petersburg, and he met everywhere with an enthusiastic wel- 
come from the Jewish masses, who expected great results from 
his intercession before the Tzar. 

Needless to say, these expectations were not realized. On 
his return to London, Montefiore addressed various petitions 
to Eiselev, the chairman of the Jewish Committee, to Minister 
TJvarov and to Paskevich, the then viceroy of Poland. 
Everywhere he pleaded for a mitigation of the harsh laws 
whidb were pressing upon his unfortunate brethren, for the 
restoration of the recently abolished communal autonomy, for 
the harmonization of the school-reform with the relinous 
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traditions of the Jewish masBes. The Tzar was infonned of 
the contents of these petitions, but it was all of no avail. 

In the same year another inflnentiali foreigner made an 
tinsaccefisfnl attempt to improve the condition of the Bnssian 
Jews by emigration. A rich Jewish merchant of Marseille, 
named Isaac Altaras, came to Bussia with a proposal to trans- 
plant a certain number of Jews to Algiers, which had recently 
passed nnder French role. Fortified by letters of recommen- 
dation from Premier Guizot and other high officials 
in France, Altaras entered into negotiations with the Min- 
isters Nesselrode and Perovski in St Petersburg and with 
Viceroy Paskevich in Warsaw, for the purpose of obtaining 
permission for a certain number of Jews to emigrate from 
Bussia/ He gave the assurance that the French (Government 
was ready to admit into Algiers, as full-fledged citizens, 
thousands of destitute Bussian Jews, and that the means for 
transferring them would be provided by Bothschild's banking 
house in Paris. At first, while in Si Petersburg, Altaras was 
informed that permission to leave Bussia would be granted 
only on condition that a fixed ransom be paid for every emi- 
grant. In Warsaw, however, which cily he visited later, in 
October, 1846, he was notified that the Tzar had decided to 
waive the ransom. For some unexplained reason Altaras left 
Bussia suddenly, and the scheme of a Jewish mass emigra- 
tion fell through. 

5. Thb Economio Plight of Bussian Jbwbt and Agbi- 

oultueal expbriicbnts 

The attempt at thinning the Jewish popalation by emi- 
gration having failed, the congested Jewish masses continued 
to gasp for air in their Pale of Settlement. The slightest 

[* A law on the Russian statute books forbids the emigration of 
Russian dtisens abroad. See later, p. 285» n. 1.] 
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effort to penetrate bejond the Pale into the interior was treated 
as a criminal offence. In December, 1847, the Council of State 
engaged in a protracted and earnest discussion about the geo- 
graphical point up to which the Jewish coachmen of Polotzk 
should be allowed to drive the inmates of the local school of 
cadets on their annual trips to the Bussian capital. The 
discussion arose out of the fact that the road leading from 
Polotzk to St Petersburg is crossed by the line separating the 
Pale from the prohibited interior. A proposal had been made 
to permit the coachmen to drive their passengers as far as 
Pskov. But when the report was submitted to the Tsar, he 
appended the following resolution: '^Agreeable; though not 
to Pskov, but to Ostrov *' — ^the town nearest to the Pale. Of 
this trivial kind were Bussia^s methods in curtailing Jewish 
rights three months before the great upheaval which in ad- 
joining Qermany and Austria dealt the death-blow to absolu- 
tism and inaugurated the era of the ^ Second Emancipation." 

As for the economic life of the Jews, it had been completely 
undermined by the system of ruthless tutelage, which the 
Government had employed for a quarter of a century in the 
hope of ''reconstructing" ii All these drumhead methods, 
such as the hurling of masses of living beings from villages 
into towns and from the border-zone into the interior, the 
pix>hibition of certain occupations and the artificial promotion 
of others, could not but result in economic ruin, instead of 
leading to economic reform. 

Nor was the governmental system of encouraging agriculture 
among Jews attended by greater success. In consequence of 
the expulsion of tens of thousands of Jews from the villages 
of White Bussia in 1823, some two thousand refugees had drift- 
ed into the agricultural colonies of New Bussia, but all they did 
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was to replace the hmnan wastage from increased mortalilj, 
which, owing to the change of climate and the nnaccnstomed 
conditions of rural life, had decimated the original settlers. 
During the reign of Nicholas, efforts were again made to 
promote agricnltoral colonization by offering the piospectiye 
immigrants subsidies and alleviations in taxation. Even more 
yalnable was the privilege relieving the colonists from military 
service for a term of twenty-five to Mty years from the time 
of settlement. Yet only a few tried to escape conscription by 
taking refuge in the colonies. For the military regime gradu- 
ally penetrated into these colonies as welL The Jewish col- 
onist was subject to the grim tutelage of Russian ** curators ^' 
and ''superintendents,'' retired army men, who watched his 
every step and punished the slightest carelessness by conscrip- 
tion or expulsion. 

In 1836 the Government conceived the idea of enlarging 
the area of Jewish agricultural coloni2ation. By an imperial 
rescript certain lands in Siberia, situated in the government 
of Tobolsk and in the territory of Omsk, were set aside for 
this purpose. Within a short time 1317 Jews declared their 
readiness to settle on the new lands ; many had actually started 
on their way in batches. But in January, 1837, the Tzar quite 
unexpectedly changed his mind. After reading the report 
of the Council of Ministers on the first results of the immigra- 
tion, he put down the resolution: ''The transplantation of 
Jews to Siberia is to be stopped.'' A few months later orders 
were issued to intercept those Jews who were on their way to 
Siberia and transfer them to the Jewish colonies in the 
government of Elheraon. The unfortunate emigrants were 
seized on the way and conveyed, like criminals, under a military 
escort into places in which they were not in the least interested. 
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Legislatiye whims of this kind, coupled with an miconth qfs- 
tem of tutelage, were quite sufficient to crush in many Jews 
the desire of turning to the soil* 

Nevertheless^ the colonization made slow progress, gradually 
spreading from the goyemment of Kherson to the neighboring 
goremments of Yekaterinoslay and Bessarabia. Stray Jewish 
agricultural settlements also appeared in Lithuania and White 
Bussia. But a comparatiye handful of some ten thousand 
^'Jewish peasants'' could not affect the general economic 
make*up of millions of Jews. In spite of all shocks, the 
economic structure of Bussian Jewry remained essentially the 
same. As before, the coitral place in this structure was occu- 
pied by the liquor traffic, though modified in a certain measure 
by the introduction of a more extensive system of public leases. 
Above the rank and file of tavern keepers, both rural and urban, 
there had arisen a class of wealthy tax-farmers, who kept a 
monopoly on the sale of liquor or the collection of excise in 
various governments of the Pale. They functioned as the 
financial agents of the exchequer, while Ihe Jewish employees 
in their mills, store-houses, and offices acted as their sub- 
agents, forming a class of ^^ officials '' of their own. The place 
next in importance to the liquor traffic was occupied by retail 
and wholesale commerce. The crafts and the spiritual profes- 
sions came last. Pauperism was the inevitable companion of 
this economic organization, and ^' people without definite occu- 
pations '' were counted by the hundreds of thousands. 

6. Thb Bitual Mubdsr Tbial ov Ybuzh 

The '' ordinary 'V persecutions under which the Jews in 
Bussia were groaning were accompanied by afflictions of an 
extraordinary kind. The severest among these were the ritual 
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murder triala which hecame of freqaent occurrence, tending 
to deepen the medieval gloom of that period. True, ritual 
murder caaeo had occurred during the reign of Alexander I., 
but it was only under Nicholas that they assumed a malign 
and dangerous form. In the year 1816^ shortly before Pass- 
over, a dead body was found in the vicinily of Orodno and 
identified as that of the four year old daughter of a Grodno 
resident, l£aiy Adamovich. Bumors were spread among the 
superstitious Christian populace to the effect that the girl had 
been killed for ritual purposes, and the police, swayed by 
these rumors, set about to find the culprit among the Jews. 
Suspicion fell on a member of the Orodno Eahal, Shalom 
Lapin, whose house adjoined that of the Adamovich family. 
The only '' evidence " against him were a hammer and a pike 
found in his house. A sergeant, named Savitzki, a converted 
Jew, appeared as a material witness before the Commission 
of Inquiry, and delivered himself of a statement full of 
ignorant trash, which was intended to show that ^ Christian 
blood is exactly what is needed according to the Jewish 
religion ** — ^here the witness referred to the Bible story of the 
Exodus and to two mythical authorities, ''the philosopher 
Bossii and the prophet Azariah.'' He further deposed that 
'' every rabbi is obliged to satisfy the whole Eiahal under his 
jurisdiction by smearing with same (with Christian blood) 
the lintels of every house on the first day of the feast of 
Passover.^ Prompted by greed and by the desire to dis- 
tinguish himself, the sergeant declared himself ready to sub- 
stantiate his testimony from Jewish literature, '' if the chief 
Government will grant him the necessary assistance. 

The results of this " secret investigation '' were laid before 
the governor of Orodno and reported by him to St. Petersburg. 
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In reply^ Alexander L issued a rescript in Febnuiy, 1817, 
ordering that the ^ secret inyestigation be cut short and the 
murderer be found out,'' intimating thereby that search be 
made for the criminal and not for the tenets of the Jewish 
religion. However, all efforts to discover the culprit failed, 
and the case was dismissed. 

This favorable issue was in no small measure due to the 
endeavors of the ^* Deputies of the Jewish People/' * in par- 
ticular to Sonnenberg, the deputy from Orodno. These depu- 
ties, who were present in St. Petersburg at that time, addressed 
themselves to Golitzin, the Minister of Ecclesiastical AfEairs, 
protesting against the ritual murder libel. The trial at Grodno 
and the ritual murder accusations which simultaneously 
cropped up in the Kingdom of Poland made the Minister of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs realize that there was in the Western 
region a dangerous tendency of making the Jews the scapegoats 
for every mysterious murder case and of fabricating lawsuits of 
the medieval variety by bringing popular superstition into play. 
Gk)litzin, a Christian pietist, who was nevertheless profoundly 
averse to narrow ecclesiastic fanaticism, decided to strike at the 
root of this superstitious legend which was disgracing Poland 
in her period of decay and was about to fall as a dark stain upon 
Bussia. He succeeded in impressing this conviction upon his 
like-minded sovereign Alexander I. In the same month in 
which the ukase concerning ^ the Sodely of Israelitish Chris- 
tians ** was published ' Golitzin sent out the following circular 
to the governors, dated March 6, 1817 : 

In view of the fact that in several of the provinces acquired from 
Pcdand, cases still occur in which the Jews are falsely aceiiaed 
of murdering Christian children for the alleged purpose of 6btain* 

[' See voL I, p. 894.] 

[' Compare voL I» p. 896.] 
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Ing blood, hUi Imperial Majesty, taking into consideration that 
similar aocnsatloiis hare on prerloos numerons occasions been 
refuted- by impartial InTestigations and royal charters, has been 
gradoiuly pleased to convey to those at the head of the gorem- 
ments his Sorerelgn will: that henceforward the Jews shall not 
be diarged with morderlng Christian children, without any otI- 
dence and purely as a result of the superstitious belief that they 
are in need of Christian blood. 

One might have thought that this emphatic rescript would 
suffice to put a stop to the efforts of ignorant adventurers to 
resuscitate the bloody myth. And^ for several years, indeed, 
the sinister agitation kept quiet. But towards the end of 
Alexander's reign it came to life again, and gave rise to the 
monstrous Yelizh case. 

In the year 1823, on the first day of the Christian Passover, 
a boy of three years, Theodore Yemelyanov, the son of a 
Bufisian soldier, disaj^eared in the dtj of Yelizh, in the 
government of Vitebsk. Ten days later the child's body was 
found in a swamp beyond the town, stabbed all over and 
covered with wounds. The medical examination and the pre- 
liminary investigation were influenced by the popular belief 
that the child had been tortured to death by the Jews. This 
belief was fostered by two Christian fortune-tellers, a prosti- 
tute beggar-woman, called Mary Terentyeva, and a half-witted 
old maid, by the name of Teremyeyeva, who by way of divina- 
tion made the parents of the child believe that its death was 
due to the Jews. At the judicial inquiry, Terentyeva impli- 
cated two of the most prominent Jews of Yelizh, the merchant 
Shmerka * Berliii, and Yetrzik * Zetlin, a member of the local 
town council. 

[^ A popular form of the name Shemariah.] 

[* The Russian form of Yoeel^ a variant of the name Josq^h.] 
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Protracted inyestigations failed to Bubstantiate the fabrica- 
tions of Terentyeva^ and in the autumn of 1824 the Supreme 
Court of the government of Vitebsk rendered the following 
verdict : 

To leave the aocidental death of the soldier boy to the will of 
God; to declare aU the Jews, against whom the charge of murder 
has been brought on mere surmises, free from aU suspicion; to 
turn over the soldier woman Terentyeva, tot her profligate con- 
duct, to a priest for repentance. 

However, in view of the exceptional gravity ci ttie oorime, 
the Court recommended to the gubemat(Hrial administration 
to continue its investigations. 

Despite the verdict of the court, the dark forces among the 
local population, prompted by hatred of the Jews, bent all 
their efforts on putting tiie investigation on the wrong track. 
The low, mercenary Terentyeva became their ready tool. When 
in September, 1825, Alexander I. was passing through Yelizh, 
she submitted a petition to him, complaining about the failure 
of the authorities to discover the murderer of little Theodore, 
whom she unblushingly designated as her own child and de- 
clared to have been tortured to death by the Jews. The Tzar, 
entirely oblivious of his ukase of 1817,^ instructed the White- 
Bussian governor-general, Ehovanski, to start a new rigorous 
inquiry. 

The imperial order gave the governor-general, who was a 
Jew-hater and a believer in the hideous libel, unrestricted 
scope for his anti-Semitic instincts. He entrusted the con- 
duct of the new investigation to a subaltern, by the name of 
Strakhov, a man of the same ilk, conferring upon him the 
widest possible powers. On his arrival in Yelizh, Strakhov 
first of all arrested Terentyeva, and subjected her to a series 
of cross-examinations during which he endeavored to put her 

[' See above, p. 74.] 
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on what he conaidered the deeirable trade Stimulated by the 
proeecator, the prostitute managed to concoct a regular crim- 
inal romance. She deposed that she herself had participated 
in the crime^ having lured little Theodore into the homes of 
Zetlin and Berlin. In Berlin's house, and later on in the 
synagogue, a crowd of Jews of both sexes had subjected the 
duld to the most horrible tortures. The boy had been stabbed 
and butchered and rolled about in a barrel. The blood 
squeezed out of him had been distributed on the qpot among 
those present, who thereupon proceeded to soak pieces of linen 
in it and to pour it out in botties.* All these tortures had 
been perpetr a ted in her own presence, and with the actiTe 
participation both of herself and the Christian serrant-girls ol 
the two families. 

It may be added that Terenlyeya did not make these state- 
ments at one time, but at different intenrals, inrenting fresh 
details at each new examination and often getting muddled in 
her story. The implicated serrani-girls at first denied their 
share in the crime, but, yielding to external pressure — ^like 
Teienfyera, they, too, were sent for frequent ** admonition ^ 
to a local priest, caDed Tarashkeyich, a ferocious anti-Semite 
— they were gradually led to endorse the depositions of the 
principal material witness. 

On the strength of these indictments StrakhoT placed the 
implicated Jews under arrest, at first two hi^y esteemed 
ladies, SlaTa Beriin and Hannah Zetlin, later on their husbands 
and relatires, and finally a number of other Jewish residents 
of Yeliah. In all forty-two people were sdzed, put in chains, 

* Aceordina to lier testimony, the Jews are In the habit of usiag 
Christian blood to smear the eyes of their new-bom babies, since 
" the Jews are always bom blind," also to mix it with the tour 
in preparing the unleaTened bread for PasaoiTer. 
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and thrown into jail. The prisoners were examined ^with 
a vengeance '' ; they were subjected to the old-fashioned judi- 
cial procedure which approached closely the methods of medie- 
val tortore. The prisoners denied iheir guilt with indignar 
tion, and, when confronted with Terentyera, denounced her 
ydiemently as a liar. The excruciating cross-examinations 
bropght some of the prisoners to the verge of madness. But 
as far as Strakhov was concerned, the hysterical fits of the 
women, the angry speeches of the men, the remarks of some 
of the accused, such as : ^ I shall tell everything, but only to 
the Tzar,'' served in his eyes as evidence of the Jews' guilt 
In his reports he assured his superior, Elhovanski, that he had 
got on the track of a monstrous crime perpetrated by a whole 
Kahal, with the assistance of several Ohristian women who 
had been led astray by the Jews. 

In communicating his findings to St. Petersburg, the White 
BuBsian governor-general presented the case as a crime com- 
mitted on religious grounds. In reply he received the fatal 
resolution of Emperor Nicholas, dated August 16, 18S6, to 
the following effect: 

Wbereas the above ooeorrence demonstrates tbat the SOiyds* 
make wi<dced use of the religious tolerance accorded to them, 
therefore, as a warning and as an example to others, let the Jewish 
schools (the synagogues) of Velish be sealed up until further 
orders, and let services be forbidden, whether in them or near them. 

The imperial resolution was couched in tl^e fierce language 
of the new reign which had begun in the meantime. It rose 
in the bloody mist of the Yelish affair. The fatal oonsequenoes 
of this synchronism were not limited to the Jews of Yelizh. 
Judging by the contents and the harsh wording of the resolu- 
tion, Nicholas L was convinced at that time of the truth of 

['Compare voL I, p. 820, n. 2.] 
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the ritual mnider libd. The mTsterions and unloved tribe 
Toee before the yision of the new Tzar as a band of cannibals 
and evil-doers. This sinister notion can be traced in the 
conscription statate which was then in the conrse of prepara- 
tion in St. Petersburg and was soon afterwards to stir Bnssian 
Jewry to its depths, dooming their little ones to martyrdom. 

While ptmishment was to be meted out to the entire Jewish 
population of Bnssia, the fate of the Yelizh community was 
particulariy tragic. It was subjected to the terrors of a unique 
state of siege. The whole community was placed under suspi- 
cion. All the syi^agogues were shut up as if they were dens of 
thieves, and the hapless Jews could not even assemble in 
prayer to pour out their hearts before Ood. All business was 
at a standstill; the shops were closed, and gloomy faces flitted 
shyly across the streets of the doomed city. 

The stiBm command from St. Petersburg ordering that the 
case be ^ posiidvely probed to the bottom '' and that the culprits 
be apprehended gladd^ied only the heart of Strakhov, the 
chainnan of the C!ommission of Inquiry, who was now free 
to do as he pleased. He spread out the net of inquiry in ever 
wider circlet. Terentyeva and the other female witnesses^ 
who were fed well while in prison, and expected not only 
amnesty but also remuneration for their sendees, gave more 
and more vent to their imagination. They ^ recollected " and 
revealed before the Commission of Inquiry a score of religious 
crimes which they alleged had been perpetrated by the Jews 
prior to the Yeli^ affair, such as the murder of children in 
suburban inns, the desecration of church utensils and similar 
misdeeds. 

The Commisskm was not slow in communicating the new 
revelations to the Tzar who followed vigilantly the develop- 
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ments in the case. But the Commission had evidenti j over- 
reached itself. The Tzar began to snspect that there was 
something wrong in this endlessly growing tangle of crimes. 
In October, 1827, he attached to the report of the Commission 
the following resolution : ^ It is absolutely necessary to find 
out who those unfortunate children were; this ought to be 
easy if the whole thing is not a miserable lie.'' His belief in 
the guilt of the Jews had evidently been shaken. 

In its endeavors to make up for the lack of substantial 
evidence, the Commission, personified by Eliovanski, put itself 
in communication with the governors of the Pale, directing 
them to obtain information concerning all local ritual murder 
cases in past years. The effect of these inquiries was to revive 
the Orodno affair of 1816 which had been ^ left to oblivion.'* 
A certain convert by the name of Orudinski from the townlet 
of Bobovnya, in the government of Minsk, declared before the 
Commission of Inquiry that he was ready to point out the 
description of the ritual murder ceremony in a '' secret'' 
Hebrew work. When the book was produced and the incrimi- 
nated passage translated, it was found that it referred to the 
Jewish rite of slaughtering animals. The apostate, thus 
caught red-handed, confessed that he had turned informer in 
the hope of making money, and was by imperial command 
sent into the army. The confidence of St. Petersburg in the 
activity of the Yelizh Commission of Inquiry vanished more 
and more. E!hovanski was notified that ^'his Majesty the 
Emperor, having observed that the Commission bases its de- 
ductions mostiy on surmises, by attaching significance to the 
fits and gestures of the incriminated during the examinations, 
is full of apprehension lest the Oomnussion, carried away by 
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zetl and azithJewuh prejudice^ aot with a oartain amount 
of bias and protract the case to no pnipoae.'' 

Soon afterwards, in 1830, the case was taken out of the 
hands of the Commission which had become entangled in a 
mesh of lies— Strakhor had died in the meantime — , and was 
turned OTer to the Senate. 

Weighed down b j the nightmare proportions of the material, 
which the Yelizh Commission had managed to pile up, the 
manbers of the Fifth Department of the Senate which was 
charged with the case were inclined to annoimce a verdict of 
guilty and to sentence the convicted Jews to deportation to 
Siberia, with the application of the knout and whip (1831). 
In the higher court, the plenary session of the Senate, there 
was a disagreement, the majority voting guilly, while three 
senators, referring to the ukase of 1817, were in favor of set- 
ting the prisoners at liberty, but keeping them at the same time 
under police surveillance. 

In 1884 the case reached the highest court of the Empire, 
the Coundl of State, and here for the first time the real facts 
came to light. Truth found its champion in the person 
of the aged statesman, Mordvinov, who owned some estates 
near Yelizh, and, being well-«cqnainted with the Jews of the 
town, was roused to indignation by the false charges concocted 
against them. In his capacity as president of the Department 
of Civil and Eodesiastical Affairs of the Council of State, 
Mordvinov, after sifting the evidaice carefuUy, succeeded in 
a number of sessions to demolish completely the Babel tower 
of lies erected by Strakhov and Ehovanski and to adduce 
proofs that the governor-general, blinded by anti-Jewish preju- 
dice, had misled the Government by his conmiunications. 
The Department of Civil and Ecclesiastical Affairs was con- 
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Tinoed by the argnments of MordvinoY and other champions 
of the truths and handed down a decision that the accused Jews 
be set at liberty and rewarded for their innocent sufferings, 
and that the Christian women informers be deported to Siberia. 
The plenary meeting of the Council of State concurred in 
the decision of the Department^ rejecting only the clause pro- 
viding for the reward of the sufferers. The yerdict of the 
Council of State was submitted to the Tzar and received his 
endorsement on January 18, 1835. It read as follows : 

The Coonotl of State, having carefully considered all the dr- 
cnmatanees of this complex and involved case, finds that the 
depositions of the material female witnesses, Terentyeva, Maxi- 
mova, and Kozlovska, containing as they do numerous oontradi- 
tions and absurdities and lacking all positive evidence and in- 
dnhitable conclusions, cannot be admitted as legal proof to convict 
the Jews of the grave crimes imputed to them, and, therefore* 
renders the foUowing decision: 

1. The Jews accused of having killed the soldier boy Temelyanov 
and of other Bimilar deeds, which are implied in the Velizh trial, 
no indictment whatsoever having been found against them, shall 
be freed from further Judgment and inquiry. 

2. The material witnesses, the peasant woman Terentyeva, the 
soldier woman Mazimova, and the Shlakhta woman ^ Kozlovska* 
having been convicted of uttering libela, which they have not in 
the least been able to corroborate, shall be exiled to Siberia for 
permanent residence. 

3. The peasant maid Yeremyeyeva, having posed among the 
common people as a soothsayer, shall be turned over to a priest 
for admonition. 

After attaching his signature to this verdict, Nicholas I. 
added in his own handwriting the following characteristic 
resolution, which was not to be made public : 

P/. e., a member of the Polish nobility; comp. vol. I, p. 68» n. 1.] 
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yndle flharlng the Yiefw of the Council of State that in this caae, 
owlns to the Tacaeneas of the legal deductione, no other dedsion 
tluui the one embodied in the (pinion confirmed by me could have 
been reached, I deem it, howerer, necessary to add that I do not 
have^ and, indeed, cannot have, the inner canTictlon that the 
murder has not been committed bj the Jews. Numerous examples 
of similar murders .... go to show that among the Jews there 
probably exist fanatics or sectarians who consider Christian 
blood necessary tor their rites. This appears the more possible, 
since unfortunately eren among us Christians there sometimes 
exist such sects which are no less horrible and incomprehensibla 
In a word, I do not for a moment think that this custom is com- 
mon to all Jews, but I do not deny the possibility that there may 
be among them fanatics Just as hcMrrible as among us Christians. 

Having taken this idea into his head^ Nicholas I. refused 
to sign the second decision of the Council of State^ which was 
closely allied with the verdict: that all governors be instructed 
to be guided in the future by the ukase of 1817, forbidding 
to stir up ritual murder cases '' from prejudice only.'' While 
rejecting this perjudioe in its full-fledged shape, the Tzar 
acknowledged it in part» in a somewhat attenuated form. 

Towards the end of January of 1835 an imperial ukase 
reached the city of Yelizh^ ordering the liberation of the ex- 
culpated Jews, the reopening of the synagogues, which had 
been sealed since 1826, and the handing back to the Jews of 
the holy scrolls which had been confiscated by the police. The 
dungeon was now ready to give up its inmates, whose strength 
had been sapped by the long confinement^ while several of 
them had died during the imprisonment. The synagogues, 
which had not been allowed to resound with the moans of the 
mBrtjTB, were now opened for the prayers of the liberated. The 
state of si^ which for nine long years had been throttling the 
city was at last taken off; the torror which had haunted the 
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ogtndzed oommimity came to an end. A new leaf was added 
to the annals of Jewish martyrdom, one of fte f^mieat, in 
spite of its ^ luippj ** finale. 

7. Thb MsnsiAYL Avfaib 

The ritual mnrder trials did not exhaust tiie ^eoctraordi- 
naiy" afSictions of Nicholas' reign. There wore cases of 
wholesale chastisements inflicted on more tangible gromide^ 
when misdeeds of a few indiyidnals were puffed up into com* 
mmrnl crimes and visited cruelly upon entire commmiitiee* 
The conscription horrors of that period, when the Kahals 
were degraded to police agencies for " capturing^ iBcmits, had 
bred the '' informing '' disease among the Jewish commnnities. 
They produced the type of pr<^e8sional informer, or fMser^ 
who blackmailed the Eahal authorities of his town by threaten- 
ing to disclose their ^^ abuses,'^ the absconding of candidates 
for the army and various irregularities in carrying out the 
conscription, and in this way extorted ** silence money '^ from 
them. These scoundrels made life intolerable, and there were 
occasions when the people todc the law into their own hands 
and secretly dispatched the most objectionable among them. 

A case of this kind came to light in the government of 
Podolia in 1886. In the town Novaya Ushitza two mosers, 
named Oxiinan and Schwartz, who had terrorized the Jews of 
the whole province, were found dead. Bumor had it that the 
one was killed in the synagogue and the other on the road to 
the town. The Bussian authorities regarded the crime as the 
collective work of the local Jewish community, or rather of 
several neighboring Jewish communities, '^ which had perpe- 
trated this wicked deed by the verdict of their own tribunal.'' 

[^ The Hebrew and Tlddlsh equivalent for " Informer/'] 
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About eii^btjr Eahal eldero and other pTominemt Jews of 
TJahiiza and adjacent town% indnding two rabbk, were pnt 
on trial. The case was sabmitted to a court-martial wMch 
reeolyed " to snbject the guilty to an exemplary punishment.^ 
Twenty Jews w»e sentenced to hard labor and to penal mili- 
tary service, with a preliminary ''punishment by Spiessrur 
ten through five hundred men.''* A like number were 
senteaced to be deported to Siberia; the rest were either ac- 
quitted or had fled from justice. Itany of those who ran 
the gauntlet died under the strokes, and are remembered by 
the Jewish people in Bussia as martyrs. 

The scourge of informers was also responsible for the 
Mstislayl afEair. In 1844, a Jewish crowd in the market-place 
of Mstislavl, a town in the government of Moghilev, came into 
oonjBict with a detachment of soldiers who were searching for 
contraband goods in a Jewish warehouse. The results of the 
fray were a few bruised Jews and several broken rifles. The 
local police and military authorities seized this opportunity to 
ingratiate themselves with their superiors, and reported to the 
governor of Moghilev and the commander of the garrison that 
the Jews had organized a ''mutiny/' The local informer, 
Aiye Briskin, a converted Jew, found this incident an equally 
oonyenient occasion to wreak vengeance on his former 
coreligionists for the contempt in which he vnts held by them, 
and allowed himself to be taken into tow by the official 
Jew-baiteis. 

In January, 1844, alarming communications concerning a 
" Jewish mutiny " reached St. Petersburg. The matter was 

[«Bolh the word and the penalty were Introduced hy Peter the 
Great tram Germany. The culprit was made to nm between two 
lines of scddiers who whipped nls here shoulders with rods. The 
penalty waa ahoUahed in 1868.] 
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reported to the Tzar^ and a swift and curt resolution followed : 
'^To court-martial the principal culprits implicated in this 
incident^ and, in the meantime, as a punishment for the tur- 
bulent demeanor of the Jews of that dtj, to take from ihem 
one recruit for every ten men/' Once more the princ^)Ie8 of 
that period were applied: one for all; first punishment, then 
trial. 
ill The ukase arrived in Mstislayl on the eye of Purim, and 
threw the Jews into conatemation. During the Fast of Esther 
the synagogues resounded with wailing. The city was in a 
state of terror : the most prominent leaders of the onnmunity 
were thrown into jail, and had to submit to disfiguremeit by 
haying half of their heads and beards shaved off. The penal 
recruits were hunted down, without any regard to age, since, 
according to the Tzar's resolution, a tenth of the population 
had to be impressed into military service. Pending the termi* 
nation of the trial, no Jew was allowed to leave the city, while 
natives from Mstislavl in other places were captured and 
conveyed to their native town. A large Jewish communiiy 
was threatened with complete annihilation. 

The Jews of Mstislavl, through their spokesmen, petitioned 
St. Petersburg to wait with the penal conscription until the 
conclusion of the trial, and endeavored to convince the central 
Government that the local administration had misrepresented 
the character of the incident. To save his brethren, the 
popular champion of the intereste of his people, the merchant 
Isaac Zelikin, of Monastyrchina,^ called affectionately Babbi 
Itzele, journeyed to the capitel. He managed to get the ear 
of the Chief of the ^' Third Section ^' ' and to acquaint him 

[^ A townlet In the neighborhood of MstislavL] 
[' See above, p. 21, n. 1.] 
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with the horrors which were being perpetrated by the authori- 
ties in MstisIavL 

As a resnlty two oommissioners were dispatched from St. 
Petersburg in quick succession. On investigating the matter 
on the spot, they discovered the machinations of the over- 
zealous officials and apostasized informers who had represented 
a street quarrel as an organized uprising. The new commis- 
sion of inquiry, of which one of the St Petersburg oommission- 
ers. Count Trubetzkoy, was a member, disclosed the fact that 
the Jewish community as such had had nothing whatsoever to 
do with what had occurred. The findings of the commission 
resulted in an '' Imperial Act of Grace ^' : the imprisoned Jews 
were set at liberty, the penal conscripts were returned from ser- 
vice, several local officials were put on trial, and the governor 
of Mogfailev was severely censured. 

This took place in November, 1844, after the Mstislavl com- 
munity had for nine long months tasted the horrors of a state 
of siege. The synogagues were filled with Jews praising Gk>d 
for the relief granted to them. The community decreed to 
commemorate annually the day before Purim, on which the 
ukase inflicting severe punishment on the Jews of Mstislavl 
was promulgated, as a day of fasting and to celebrate the third 
day of the month of Kislev, on which the cruel ukase was 
revoked, as a day of rejoicing. Had all the disasters of that 
era been perpetuated in the same manner, the Jewish calendar 
would consist entirely of these commemorations of national 
misfortunes, whether in the form of ^ ordinary '' persecutions 
or ** extraordinary ** afSictions. 
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THE JEWS Hf THE KINGDOM OP POLAOT) 
1. Plans of Jswish Ekakoipation 

Special mention must be made of the position occupied 
by tiie Jews in the vast prorince which had been formed in 
1815 out of the territory of the former dnchy of Warsaw and 
annexed by Russia under the name of ^ Kingdom of Poland/' * 
This province which from 1815 to 1830 enjoyed full auton<»iiy, 
with a local government in Warsaw and a parliamentary con- 
stitution^ handled the affairs of its large Jewish population, 
numbering between three hundred to four hundred thousand 
souls, independently and without regard to the legislation of 
the Bussian Empire. Even after the insurrection of 1830, 
when subdued Poland was linked more closely with the 
Empire, the Jews continued to be subject to a separate provin- 
cial legislation. The Jews of the Eangdom remained under 
the tutelage of local guardians who were assiduously engaged 
in solving the Jewish problem during the first part of this 
period. 

The initial years of autonomous Poland were a time of 
storm and stress. After having experienced the vicissitudes 
of the period of partitions and the hopes and disappointments 
of the Napoleonic era, the Polish people clutched eagerly at 
the shreds of political freedom which were left to it by 
Alexander I. in the shape of the ** Constitutional Begulation '' 
of 1815.' The Poles brought to bear upon the upbuilding of 

p Ck>mpare vol. I, p. 890» n. 1.] 

[* The author refers to the Constitution granted by Alexander L» 
on November 15, 1815» to the Polish territories ceded to him by 
the Congress of Vienna. The Constitution vouchsafed to P<dand 
an autonomous development under Russian auspioes. It was 
withdrawn after the insurrection of 1830.] 
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the new kingdom all the aidor of their natioDAl soul and all 
their enthuaiasm for political legeneration. The foTeriah 
organizing aetiyitj between 1816 and 1820 was attended by 
a violent outburst of national Bentimeat^ and such moments 
of enthusiasm were always accompanied in Poland by an 
intolerant and unfriendly attitude towards the Jews. With 
a few shining ezceptionsy the Polish statesmen ware far re- 
moTed from the idea of Jewish emancipation. They favored 
either ** correctional ^ or ponitiTe methods^ though modelled 
after the pattern of Western European rather than of primi- 
tire Buasian anti-Semitism. 

In 1815 the Provisional Government in Warsaw appointed 
a special committee, under the chairmanship of Covit Adam 
Chartorysld, to consider the agrarian and the Jewish problem. 
The Committee drew up a general plan of Jewish reoiganiza- 
tion which was marked by the spirit of enlightened patronage. 
In theory the Committee was ready to concede to the Jews 
human and civil rights, even to the point of considering the 
necessily of their final emancipation. But ^ in view of the 
ignorance, the prejudices and the moral corruption to be 
observed among the lower classes of the Jewish and the Polish 
people '' — ^the patrician members of the Committee in charge 
of the agrarian and Jewish problem accorded an equal share of 
compliments to the Jews and the Polish peasants— -immediate 
emancipation was, in their opinion, bound to prove harmful, 
since it would confer upon the Jews freedom of action to the 
detriment of the country. It was, therefore, necessary to 
demand, as a prerequisite for Jewish emancipation, the im- 
provement of the Jewish masses which was to be effected by 
removal from the injurious liquor trade and inducement to 
engage in agriculture, by abolishiog the Eahals, i. e., their 
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oomnmnal autonomy^ and bj changing the Jewish school sys- 
tem to meet the dvic requirements. In order to gain the oonfi- 
denoe of the Jews for the proposed ref orms, the Committee sug- 
gested that the Gfovemment should invite the ^ enlightened '' 
representatives of the Jewish people to participate in the dis- 
cussion of the projected measures of reform. 

Turning their eyes towards the West^ where Jewish assimila- 
tion had already begun its course^ the Polish Committee de- 
cided to approach the Jewish reformer David Friedlander, 
of Berlin, who was, so to speak, the ofScial philosopher of 
Jewish emancipation, and to solicit his opinion concerning the 
ways and means of bringing about a reorganization of Jewish 
life in Poland. The bishop of Euyavia,^ Malchevski, ad- 
dressed himself in the name of the Polish Oovemment to 
Friedlander, calling upon him, as a pupil of Mendelssohn, the 
educator of Jewry, to state his views on the proposed Jewish 
reforms in Poland. Flattered by this invitation, Friedlander 
hastened to compose an elaborate ** Opinion on the Improve- 
ment of the Jews in the Kingdom of Poland.'' ' 

According to Friedlander, the Polish Jews had in point 
of culture remained far behind their Western coreligionists, 
because their, progress had been hampered by their talmudic 
training, the pernicious doctrine of Hasidism, and the self- 
government of their Eahals. All these influ^iioes ought^ there- 
fore, to be combated. The Jewish school should be brought 
into closer contact with the Polish school, the Hebrew language 
shouild be replaced by the language of the country, and alto- 
gether assimilation and religious reform should be encouragefl. 
While promoting religious and cultural reforms^ the Govem- 

[* A ttarmer Poliali ^rovlnee, ooinpare voL I, p. 76, n. S.] 

*It was written in Fsbruary, 18ie, and publiahed Utar ia WS. 
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ment^ in the opinion of Friedlander, ought to confirm the Jews 
in the belief that they would " receive in time civil rights if thej 
were to endeavor to perfect themselves in the spirit of the 
r^olations issued for them/' 

This flunkeyish notion of the necessity of deserving civil 
rights coincided with the views of the official Polish Committee 
in Warsaw. Soon afterwards a memorandum, prepared by 
the CJommitteey was submitted through its Chairman, Count 
Chartoryski, to the Polish viceroy Zayonchek/ Formerly 
a comrade of Eoszciuszko, Zayonchek later turned from 
a revolutionary into a reactionary, who was anxious to curry 
favor with the supreme commander of the province, Orand 
Duke Constantino Pavlovich.' No wonder, therefore, that the 
plan of the Committee, conservative though it was, seemed 
too liberal for his liking. In his report to Emperor Alexander 
I., dated March 8, 1816, he wrote as follows : 

The growth of the Jewish population in your Kingdom of 
Poland is becoming a menace. In 1790 they formed here a thir- 
teenth part of the whole population; to-day they form no less than 
an eighth. Sober and resourceful, they are satisfied with little; 
they earn their livelihood by cheating, and, owing to early mar- 
riages, multiply beyond measure. Shunning hard labor, they 
produce nothing themselves, and live only at the expense of the 
working classes which they help to ruin. Their peculiar Institu* 
t&ons keep them M>art within the state, marking them as a 
foreign nationality, and, as a result, th^ are unable in their 
present condition to furnish the state either with good citizens 
or with capable soldiers. Unless means are adopted to utilize for 
the common weal the nseftil qualities of the Jews, they will soon 

[^He was appointed viceroy in 1815, after the formatton of 
the Kingdom of Poland, and continued in this (^oe until his death 
in 1826.] 

[* He was the military commander of the province. See ahove^ 
p. 18, n. 8.] 
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exhaust all the sources oC the national wealth and will threaten 
to surpass and suppress the Christian population. 

In the same year, 1816, a scheme looking to the solution of 
the Jewish question was proposed by the Bussian statesman 
Nicholas Noyosiltasev, the imperial commissioner attached to 
the Provincial Government in Warsaw/ ITovosiltzev, who 
was not sympathetic to the Poles, showed himself in his project 
to be a friend of the Jews. Instead of the principle laid down 
by the official Committee: ^correction first, and civil rights 
last,'' he snggests another more liberal procedure: the im> 
mediate bestowal of civil and in part even political rights upon 
the Jews, to be accompanied by a reorganization of Jewish 
life along the lines of European progress and a modernized 
scheme of autonomy. All communal and cultural afiEairs shall 
be put in charge of ^' directorates,'' one central directorate in 
Warsaw and local ones in every province of the Kingdom, 
after the pattern of the Jewish consistories of France. These 
directorates shall be composed of rabbis, elders of the com- 
munity, and a commissioner representing the Government; in 
the central directorate this commissioner shall be replaced 
by a ** procurator " to be appointed directly by the king. 

This whole organization shall be placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Minister of Public Instruction who shall ako ex- 
ercise the right of oonfirming the rabbis nominated by the 
directorates. The functions of the directorates shall include 
the registration of the Jewish population, the management 
of the communal finances, the dispensation of charity, and the 
opening of secular schools for Jewish children. A certificate 
of graduation from such a school shall be required from every 
yotmg man who applies for a marriage license or for a permit 
to engage in a craft or to acquire property. "All Jews ful- 
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filling the obligationB imposed by the preBeiit stotate shall be 
accorded foil dtizenship/' while those who distinguish them- 
selyes in scienoe and art may eren be deemed worthy of politi- 
cal rights, not excluding membership in the Polish Diet For 
th« immediate fnture Norosiltzer adTises to refrain from 
economic restrictions, such as the prohibition of the liqnor 
traffic, though he concedes the adyisability of checking its 
^growth, and advocates the adoption of a system of economic 
reforms by stimulating crafts and agriculture among the Jews. 
In the beginning of 1817 NoTosiltzeT's project was laid 
before the Polish Council of State. It was opposed with great 
stubbornness by Chartoryski, the Polish yiceroy Zayon- 
chek, Stashitz, and other Polish dignitaries^ whose hostility 
was directed not so much against the pnvJewish plan as 
against its Bussian autiior. The Council of State appointed 
a special committee which, after fnramining NoTOsiltzev's 
project, arrived at the following conclusions: 

1. It iB impossible to carry out a reorganisation of Jewiah life 
through the Jews themselves. 

2. The establishment of a separate eoltaral orgaaisatioii for 
the Jews win only stimulate their national alootaess. 

8. The complete dvil and political emancipation of the Jews la 
at variance with the Polish Constitution whidi vouchsafes q^edal 
privileges to the professors of the dominant rellgicn. 

In the plenary session of the Polish Council of State the 
debate about Novosiltzev's project was exceedingly stormy. 
The Polish members of the Council scented in the project 
^ political aims in opposition to the national element of the 
country/' They emphasized the danger which the immediate 
emancipation of the Jews would entail for Poland. ** Let the 
Jews first become real Poles,'' exclaimed the referee Eoahmyan, 
** then will it be possible to look upon them as citizens." When 
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the same genUeman declared that it was impossible to accord 
citizenahip to hordes of people who first had to be accustomed 
to cleanliness and cored from ^ leprosy and similar diseases/' 
Zayonchek burst out laughing and shouted: ''Hear, hear! 
These sluts won't get rid of their scab so easily/' After such 
elevating ''criticism/' Novosiltzev's project was voted down. 
The Council inclined to the belief that "the psychological 
moment" for bringing about a radical reorganization of the 
inner life of the Jews had not yet arrived, and, therefore, 
resolved to limit itself to isolated measures, principally of a 
^ correctional " and repressive character. 

2. Political Bsagtion and LrrsaAsr Akti-Sbkjtisic 

Such "measures" were not long in coming. The only 
restriction the Oovemment of Warsaw failed to carry through 
was the enforcement of the law of 1818 forbidding the Jews 
to deal in liquor. This drastic measure was vetoed by Alex- 
ander I., owing to the representations of the Jewish deputies 
in St Petersburg, and in 1816 the Polish viceroy was com- 
pelled to annoimce the suspension of this cruel law which 
had hung like the sword of Damocles over the heads of 
hundreds of thousands of Jews. 

On the other hand, the Polish Government managed in the 
course of a few years (1816-1823) to put into operation & 
number of other restrictive laws. Several cities which boasted 
of the andfisit right de non Mgrandis Judaeis ^ secured the 
confirmation of this shameful privilege, with the result that 
the Jews who had settled there during the existence of the 
duchy of Warsaw were either expelled or confined to separate 
districts. In Warsaw a number of streets were closed to 

V See VOL I, pp. S6 and 95.] 
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Jeirifih leddeniB^ and all Jewish yisitoTs to the capital were 
forced to paj a hea^y tax for their right of sojourn, the so- 
caUed ** ticket impost^'' amonnting to fifteen kopecks (7^) a 
day. Finally the Jews were forbidden to settle within twenty- 
one versts of the Austrian and Prussian frontiers.* 

At the same time, the Polish legislators were fair-minded 
enough to refrain from forcing the Jews, these disfranchised 
pariahs, into military service. In 1817 an announcement 
was made to the effect that, so long as the Jews were barred 
from the enjoyment of civil rights, they would be released 
from personal military service in Poland, in lieu whereof they 
were to pay a fixed conscription tax. About the same time, 
during the third decade of the nineteenth century, was also 
realized the old-time policy of curtailing the Jewish Kahal 
autonomy, though, as will be seen later, this ^ reform " did 
not proceed from the Government spheres, but was rather the 
product of contemporary social movements among the Poles 
and the Jews. 

The political literature of Poland manifested at that time 
a tendency similar to the one which had prevailed during the 
Quadrennial Diet* Scores of pamphlets and magazine articles 
discussed with polemical ardor the Jewish problem, the burn- 
ing question of the day. The old Jew-baiter Stashitz, a mem- 
ber of the Warsaw Government who served on the Commission 
of Public Instruction and Beligious Denominations, resumed 
his attacks on Judaism. In 1816 he published an article under 
the title '' Concerning the Causes of the Obnoxiousness of the 
Jews," in which he asserted that the Jews were responsible for 

V The law In questloii was passed by the Polish Government on 
January 81, 1823, barring the Jews from nearly (me hundred towns. 
It was repealed by Alexander II. in 18S2. See below, p. 181.] 

[* Compare vol. I, p. 278 et 9eq,\ 
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Poland's decline. They multiplied with incredible lapidit^, 
f onning now no less than an eighth of the population. Should 
this process continue, the Eongdom of Poland would be turned 
into a '' Jewish country'' and become ^the laughing-stock 
of the whole of Europe.'' The Jewish religion is antagonistic 
to Catholicism: we call them ''Old Testament believers/" 
while they brand us as ''pagans." It being impossible to 
expel the Jews from Poland, they ought to be isolated like 
carriers of disease. They should be concentrated in separate 
quarters in the cities to facilitate the supervision over them. 
Only well-deserring merchants and craftsmen, who have plied 
their trade honestiy for five or ten years, should be allowed to 
reside outside the ghetto. The same category of Jews, in addi- 
tion to those married to Christian women, should also be 
granted the right of acquiring landed property. The ghetta 
on the one end of the line, and baptism on the other — ^this 
medieval policy did not in the least abash the patriotic re- 
formers of the iype of Stashitz. 

Stashitz's point of view was supported by certain publicists 
and opposed by others, but all were agreed on the necessity of 
a system of correction for the Jews. The discussion became 
particularly heated in 1818, after the convocation and during* 
the sessions of the first * Polish Diet in Warsaw. Three differ- 
ent tendencies asserted themselves: a moderate, an anti- 
Jewish, and a pro-Jewish tendency. The first was represented 
by General Vincent Enudnski, a member of the Diet In hi& 
" Observations on the Jews of Poland," he proceeds from the 
following twofold premise : " The voice of the whole natiozL 

[^Referrins to the term Staroeakonni, the Polish designation 
for Jews.] 

['J. e., the first to be convoked after the reoonstitution ot 
Poland in 1816.] 
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18 raised agtdnst the Jews^ and it demands their transforma- 
tiaa.'* This titled publicist declares himself an opponent of 
the Jews as they aie at present. He shares the popxdar dread 
of their mnltiplicationy the fear of a '^ Jewish Polimd,'' and is 
somewhat sceptical abont their being corrigible. Nevertheless 
he proposes liberal methods of correction^ such as the encour- 
agement of big Jewish capital, the promotion of agriculture 
and handicrafts among the Jewish masses, and the bestowal 
of the rights of citizenship upon those worthy of it. 

"KrasiuRlri was attacked by an anonymous writer in an 
anti-Semitic pamphlet entitled ^ A Bemedy against the Jews." 
Proceeding from the conviction that no Tetouns, however well 
conceived, could have any effect on the Jews, the writer puts 
the question in a simplified form : ** Shall we sacrifice the 
welfare of three million Poles to that of 300,000 Jews, or 
vice veraat** His answer is just as simple: the Jews should 
be forced to leave Poland. Emperor Alexander I., *^ the bene- 
factor of Poland^'' ought to be petitioned to rid the country 
of the Jews by transferring than to the uninhabited steppes 
in the South of Bussia or even ''on the borders of Oreat 
Tartary.* The 300,000 Jews might be divided into 300 
parties and settled there in the course of one year. The 
meanjs for expelling and settling the Jews should be furnished 
by l^e Jews themselves. 

This barbarous project aroused the ire of a noble-minded 
Polish army officer. Valerian Lukasinski, a radical in politics, 
who subsequently landed in the dungeon of the Schlueselburg 
fortress.' In his '^ Beflections of an Army Officer Concerning 
the Need of Organizing the Jews,^' published in 1818, Luka- 
sinski advances the thought that the oppressicm and disf ran- 



[* In the government of St Petersburg.] 
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chiflement of the Jews are alone responsible for their de- 
moralized condition. They were usehil citizens in the golden 
age of Gasimir the Great and Sigismnnd the Old ^ when they 
were treated with kindness. The author lashes the hypocrisy 
of the Shlakhta who hold the Jews to acoonnt for mining the 
peasants by selling them alcohol in those very tayems which 
are leased to them by the noble pans. Lukasinski contends 
;; that the Jews will become good citizens once they will be 
allowed to participate in the civil life of Poland^ when that 
life will be founded on democratic principles. 

The choir of Polish voices was but faintly disturbed by 
the opinions expressed by the Jews. An otherwise unknown 
rabbi, who calls himself Moses ben Abraham, echoes in his 
pamphlet '^ The Yoioe of the People of Israel ** the sentiments 
of Jewish orthodoxy. He begs the Poles not to meddle in 
the inner affairs of Jndiasm: ^You refnse to recognize ns 
as brothers; then at least respect ns as fathers I Look at your 
genealogical tree with the branches of the New Testament^ 
and you will find the roots in us." Polish culture cannot be 
foisted upon the Jews. Barbarous as may appear the plan of 
expelling the Jews from Poland, the persecuted tribe will 
rather submit to this altematiye than renounce its faith and 
its ancestral customs. 

The views of the progressive Jews of Poland were voiced 
by a young pedagogue in Warsaw, subsequently the well-known 
champion of assimilation, Jacob Tugemhold. In a treatise 
^ entitled '' Jerubbaal, or a Word Concerning the Jews,'' Tugen- 
hold contends that the Jews have already begun to assimilate 
themselves to Polish eultnre. It was now within the power 

[>I. 0^ Sigismnnd I. (1506-164S). See on his attitude towards 
the Jews vol. I, p. 71 et teg.] 
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of the Gtovenunent to fltrengthen this xnovement bj admitting 
^ difitiBgaifihed Jews to ciyil service/' 

While this literary feud concerning the problem of Judaism 
was raging, an xmhealthy movement against the Jews started 
among the dregs of the Polish population. In several localities 
of the Kingdom there suddenly appeared ^ victims of ritual 
murder ** in the shape of dead bodies of children, the discovery 
of which was followed by a series of legal trials against the 
Jews ( 1815-1816) « Innocent people were thrown into prison, 
where they languished for years, and were subjected to cross- 
examinations, though without the inquisitorial apparatus of 
ancient Poland. It is impossible to say whither this orgy of 
superstition might have led, had it not been stopped by a word 
of command from St Petersburg. In 1817, as a result of the 
energetic representations of ''the Deputies of the Jewish 
People,** ' Sonnenberg and his fellow-workers, the Minister of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, Gfolitzin, gave orders that the ukase which 
had just been issued by him, forbidding the arbitrary injection 
of a ritual element into criminal cases, be strictly enforced in 
the Eongdom of Poland. This action saved the lives of scores 
of prisoners, and put a stop to the obscure agitation which 
endeavored to revive the medieval spectre. 

The Polish Diet of 1818 reflected the same state of mind 
which had previously found expression in political literature : 
an unmistakable preponderance of the anti-Jewish element. 
Some of the deputies appealed to Alexander I. in their speeches 
and openly called upon him to give orders to lay before the 
next session of the Diet '' a project of Jewish reform, with a 
view to saving Poland from the excessive growth of the Hebrew 
tribe, which now forms a seventh of all the inhabitants, and 

pCompare voL I, p. 894, and above, p. 74J 
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in a few years will surpass in numbers the Christian population 
of the country." For the immediate future the deputies 
recommend the enforcement of the suspended law barring 
the Jews from the liquor traffic ^ and their subjection to mili- 
tary conscription. 

One might hare thought that the Diet had no need of extra 
measures to ^ curb '^ the Jews. It was quite enough that it 
tacitly sanctioned the prolongation of the ten years term of 
Jewish rightlessness which had been fixed by the GoTemment 
of the Yarsorian duchy in 1808.' This term ended in 1818^ 
while the first Diet of the Kingdom of Poland was holding its 
sessions, but neither the Polish Diet nor the Polish Council 
of State gave any serious thought to the question whether the 
Gtovemment of the province had a right to prolong the dis- 
franchisement of the Jews. This right was taken for granted 
by the Polish legislators who were planning even haisher re- 
strictions for the unloved tribe of Hebrews. 

3. ASSIMILATIONIBT TXKDBNGIBS AkOKG THB JXWS OF 

Poland 

In the beginning of the third decade of the nineteenth 
century the noise caused by the Jewish question had b^un to 
subside both in Polish political circles and in Polish literature. 
Instead, the agitation within the Jewish ranks became more 
vigorous. That group of Jews already assimilated or thirsting 
for assimilation, which on an earlier occasion, during the 
existence of the Yarsovian duchy, had segregated itself from 
the rest of Jewry, assuming the label of ''Old Testament 
believers,'" occupied a very influential position within the 

[^ Compare voL I, p. 804, and above, p. 94.] 
[' Compare voL I, p. 299.] 
[* See above, p. 96, n. 1.] 
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Jewish oommimiiy of the Polish capital. It was made up of 
wealthy bankers and merchants and boasted of a few men with 
a European education. The members of this gronp were hank- 
ering 9ita German models and were anxious to renoxmee the 
national separatism of the Jews which was a standing rebuke 
in the mouths of their enemies* To these '' Old Testament 
helieven'' the abolition of the Eahal and the limitation of 
communal sdf-gavemment to the narrow range of STuagogue 
interests appeared the surest remedy against anti-Semitism. 
Behind the abrogation of communal autonomy they saw the 
flmilmg Tision of a Jewish school-ref orm^ leading to ^e Polon- 
ization of Jewish education, while in the far-off distance they 
could discem the promised land of equal citizenship. 

The efforts of the Jewish reformers of Warsaw were now 
Bystematkally directed towards this goaL In 181^0 there 
appeared an anonymous pamphlet under the title '^ The Peti- 
tion, or Self-defence, of the Members of the Old Testament 
Persuasion in the Kingdom of Poland.* The main purpose of 
ibis puUicatJon is to show that the root of the eril lies in the 
Kahal organization, in the elders, rabbis, and burial societies, 
who espend enormous sums of taxation money without any 
control— i. 6., without the control of the Polish municipality — 
who oppress the people by their herems (excommunications), 
and altogether abuse their power. It is, therefore, necessary 
to abolish this power of the Elahals and transfer it to Ihe 
Polish municipalities, or even police authorities ; only then will 
order be established in the Jewish communities, and the Jews 
will be transformed into ** useful citizens.^ 

The Qovemment spheres of Poland were greatly pleased by 
these utterances of the " Old Testament believers '' of Warsaw. 
They had long contemplated the curtailment of the autonomy 
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of the EahalSy and now ^ the very Jews ^ damored for it. In 
oonsequenoe, there appeared in 1821 a series of edicts bj the 
viceroy and varions rescripts by the Commission of Fnblic 
Instmction and Beligious Denominations^ resulting in the 
demolition of the ancient communal scheme, in which certain 
forms of self-gOTcmmenty but by no means its underlying 
fmidamental principles, had become obsolete. 

These measures were sanctioned by an imperial ukase dated 
December 20, 1821/ decreeing the abolition of the Eahals and 
their substitution by ** Congregational Boards/' whose scope 
of activity was strictly limited to religious matters, while all 
civil and fiscal affairs were placed under the jurisdiction of 
the local Polish administration. The Congregational Boards 
were to consist of the rabbi, his assistant or substitute, and 
three trustees or supervisors. 

At first, the majority of Jewish communities in Poland 
were indignant at this curtailment of their autonomy, and 
adopted a hostile attitude towards the new communal organ- 
ization. The ^'supervisors'' elected on the Congregational 
Boards often refused to serve, and the authorities were com- 
pelled to appoint them. But in the course of time the com- 
munities became reconciled to the new scheme of congrega- 
tions, or Ominas,* whose range of activity was gradually 
widened. In 1830 the suffrage of the Polish Jews within the 
Jewish communities was restricted by a new law to persons 
possessed of a certain amount of property. The result was 
particularly noticeable in Warsaw where the new state of 
things helped to strengthen the infiuence of the group of the 

* Corresponding to January 1, 1822, of the West-European 
calendar. 

[*Ofnina Is the Pollflh word for community, derived from the 
German (Temeintfe.] 
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** Old Testament believers ^ and enabled them to gain eon- 
trol of the affairs of the metropolitan community. The leaders 
of Warsaw Jewry managed soon to establish intimate rela- 
tions with the Polish Gtoyemment^ and (XH^rated with it in 
bringing about the ^ cultural reforms ^ of the Jews of Poland. 

In 1825 the Polish GoYemment appointed a special body 
to deal with Jewish affairs. It was called '^ Committee of 
Old Testament Believers/' though composed in the main 
of Polish officials. It was supplemented by an advisory council 
consisting of five public-spirited Jews and their alternates. 
Among the members of the Committee, which included several 
prominent Jewish merchants of Warsaw^ such as Jacob Berg- 
son, M. Bavski, Solomon Posner, T. Teplitz, was also the 
well-known mathematician Abraham Stem, one of tiie few 
cultured Jews of that period who remained a steadfast up- 
holder of Jewish tradition. The ** Committee of Old Testa- 
ment Bdievers'' embarked upon the huge task of civilizing 
the Jews of Poland and purging the Jewish religion of its 
superstitious excrescences. 

The first step taken by the Committee was the establishment 
of a Babbinical Seminary in Warsaw for the training of 
modernized rabbis, teachers, and communal workers. The 
program of the school was arranged with a view to the Poloni- 
zation of its pupils. The language of instruction was Polish, 
and the teachers of many secular subjects were Christians. 
No wonder then that when the Seminary was opened in 1826, 
Stem refused to accept the post of director which had been 
offered to him, and yielded his place to Anton Eisenbaum, 
a radical assimilator. The tendency of the school may be 
gauged from the fact that the department of Hebrew and Bible 
was entrusted to Abraham Buchner, who had gained notoriety 
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by a Oerman pamphlet entitied Dis Nichtigheit dee Talmuds, 
" The Worthleesness of the Tahnud/' * 

Gharacteristicallj enough^ Bnchner had been reccnniuended 
by the ferocious Jew-baiter Abb6 Chiarini, a member of the 
** Committee of Old Testament Belieyers/* which, one might 
almost suspect, was charged with the superyision of Jewish edn- 
cation for no other reason than that to spite the Jews. Chianni 
was professor of Oriental Languages at the University of War- 
saw. As such he considered himself an expert in Hebrew 
literature, and cherished the plan of translating the Talmud 
into French to unveil the secrets of Judaism before the Chris- 
tian world. In 1828 Chiarini suggested to the " Committee 
of Old Testament Believere '* to arrange a course in Hebrew 
Archaeology at the Warsaw University for the purpose of 
acquainting Christian students with rabbinic literature and 
thus equipping prospective Polish officials with a knowledge of 
things Jewish. The plan having been approved by the Qovcm- 
ment, Chiarini began to deliver a course of lectures on Judaism. 
The fruit of these lectures was a French publication, issued 
in 1829 under the title Theorie du Judaisme. It was an igno- 
rant libel upon the Talmud and rabbinism, a worthy counter- 
part of Eisenmenger's '^ Judaism Exposed.'^* Chiarini did 
not even shrink from rq)eating the hideous lie about the use 
of Christian blood 'by the Jews. He was taken to t&sk by 
Jacob Tugenhold in Warsaw and by Jost and Zunz in Oer- 
many. Yet the evil seed had sunk into the soil. Polish society, 

*He was also the author of a Jewish catechism In Hebrew, 
entitled Yesode ha-Dat, "Tlie Fundamental Prlnelples of the 
Jewish Religion." 

[> The book of a famous anti-Semitic writer who lived in Ger- 
many in the seventeenth century. Entdeckte9 Judeniwmt tiie book 
referred to in the text, appeared in 1700.] 
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^hich had long harbored imfriendly sentiments against the 
JewB^ became more and more permeated with anti-Semitic bias^ 
and this bias found tangible expression during the insurrec- 
tion of 1830-1831. 

4. Thb Jsws akd THB Polish Iksubbsction of 1831 

When^ nnder the effect of the Jnly reyolution in Paris, the 
^Kovember insurrection '' of 1830 broke out in Warsaw, it 
put on its mettle that section of Polish Jewry who hoped to 
improve the Jewish lot by their patriotic ardor. In the month 
of December one of the *^ Old Testament believers/' Stanislav 
Hemiah/ addressed himself to the Polish dictator, Khlopitzki, 
in the name of a group of Jewish youths, assuring him of their 
eagerness to form a special detachment of volunteers to help 
in the common task of liberating their &therland. The dicta- 
tor replied that, inasmuch as the Jews had no civil rights, 
they could not be permitted to serve in the army. The Min- 
ister of War Moravski delivered himself on this occasion of the 
following diaracteristic utterance: ''We cannot allow that 
Jewish blood should mingle with the noble blood of the Poles. 
What will Europe say when she learns that in fighting for our 
liberty we have not been able to get along without Jewish 
help?*' 

The insQlting refusal did not cool the ardor of the Jewish 
patriots. Joseph Berkovich, the son of Berek Yoselovitch, 
who had laid down his life for the Polish cause, decided to 
repeat his father's experiment ' and issued a proclamation to 
the Jews, calling upon them to join the ranks of the fighters 

[> Polish patriot and publldst He subsequently fled to France. 
See later, p. 109.] 

[* Compare vol. I, p. 293 et »eq,'\ 
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for Polish independence. The '^ National GoTenunenf in 
Warsaw oonld not resist this patriotic pressure. It addressed 
itself to the ** Congregational Board ^ of Warsaw, inquiring 
about the attitude of the Jewish communiiy towards the pro- 
jected formation of a separate regiment of Jewish volunteers. 
The Board replied that the community had already given 
proofs pf its patriotism by contributing 40,000 Oulden towards 
the revolutionary funds, and by collecting further contribu- 
tions towards the equipment of volunteers. The formation 
of a flpsctoZ Jewish regiment the Board did not consider ad- 
visable, inasmuch as such action was not in keeping with the 
task of uniting all citizens in the defence of the fatherland. 
Instead, the Board favored the distribution of the Jewish 
volunteers over the whole army. 

From now on the Jews were admitted to military service, 
but more into the militia than into the regular army. The 
commander of the National Guard in Warsaw, Anton Ostrov- 
ski, one of the few rebel leaders who were not swayed by the 
anti-Semitic prejudices of the Polish nobility, admitted into 
his militia many Jewish volunteers on condition that they 
shave ofiF their beards. Owing to the religious scruples of 
many Jewish soldiers, the latter condition had to be abandoned, 
and a special '^ bearded '^ detachment of the metropolitan guard 
was formed, comprising 850 Jews. 

The Jewish militia acquitted itself nobly of its duty in the 
grave task of protecting the ciiy of Warsaw against the onrush 
of the Russian troops. The sons of wealthy families fought 
shoulder to shoulder with children of the proletariat. The 
sight of these step-children of Poland fighting for their f ath^- 
land stirred the heart of Ostrovski, and he subsequently wrote : 
'' This spectacle could not fail to make your heart ache. Our 
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ooDBcienoe bade ub to attend to the betterment of this most 
down-trodd^i part of onr population at the earliest possible 
moment.^ 

It is worthy of note that the wave of Polish-Jewish patriot- 
ism did not spread beyond Warsaw. In the proyincial towns 
the inhabitants of the ghetto were, as a rule, unwilling to serve 
in the army, on the ground that the Jewish religion forbade 
the shedding of hmnan blood. This indifference aroused the 
ire of the Polish population, which threatened to wreak venge- 
ance upon the Jews, suspecting them of pro-Bussian sym- 
pathies. Ostrovski's remark with reference to this situa- 
tion deserves to be quoted: ''True,'' he said, ''the Jews of 
the provinces may possibly be guilty of indifference tovrards 
the revolutionary cause, but can we expect any other attitude 
from those we oppress? '' ^ It may be added that soon after- 
wards the question of military service as affecting the Jews 
was solved by the Diet. By the law of May 30, 1831, the Jews 
were released from conscription on the payment of a tax which 
was four times as large as the one paid by them in former 
years. 

When the " aristocratic revolution," having failed to obtain 
the support of the disinherited masses, had met with disaster, 
the revolutionary leaders, who saved themselves by fleeing 
abroad, indulged in remorseful reflections. The Polish histor- 
ian Lelevel, who lived in Paris as a refugee, issued in 1838 
a " Manifesto to the Israelitish Nation,'' calling upon the Jews 

* In the Western provinces outside the Kingdom of Poland, in 
Lithuania, Yolhynia, and Podolia, the Jewish population held 
Itself aloof from the insurrectionary movement Here and there 
the Jews even sympathized with the Russian Government, despite 
the fact that the latter threw the Polish mien into the shade by 
the extent of its Jewish persecations. In some places the Polish 
insurgents made the Jews pay with their lives for their pro- 
Russian sympathies. 
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to forget tiie insults inflicted upon them by present-day Poland 

for tiie sake of the sweet reminiscences of the Polish Bepublic 

in days gone by and of the hopes inspired by a free Poland in 

days to come. He compares the flourishing condition of the 

Jews in the ancient Polish commonwealth with their present 

status on the same territory^ under the yoke of ** the Viennese 

Pharaohs,*** or in the land "dominated by the Northern 

Nebuchadnezzar/*' where the terror of conscription reigns 

supreme, where " little children, wrenched from the embraces 

of their mothers, are hurled into the ranks of a debased 

soldiery,** " doomed to become traitors to their religion and 

nation/' 

Tlie reign of nations — exclaims Lelevel — ^Is drawing nis^L All 
peoples will be merged into one, acknowledging the one God 
Adonai. The rulers hare fed the Jews on false promises; the 
nations win grant them liberty. Soon Poland win rise from the 
dust Let then the Jews liYing on her soil go hand in hand with 
their brother-Poles. The Jews wiU then be sure to obtain their 
rights. Should they insist on returning to Palestine, the Poles 
will assist them in realizing this consummation. 

Similar utterances could be heard a little later in the mystic 
circle of Tovyanski and Mitzkevitch in Paris,' in which the 
historic destiny of the two martyr nations, the Poles and the 
Jews, and their imiyersal Messianic calling were f ayorite topics 
of discussion. But alongside of these flights of '^ imprisoned 
thought** one could frequentiy catch in the very same circle 

[^ Referring to Galicia.] 

[•Nicholas I.] 

['Andreas Tovyanski (in Polish Towianeki, 179M878), a 
Christian mystic, founded in Paris a separate community which, 
fostered the belief in the restoration of the Polish and the Jewish, 
people. The community counted among its members several Jews. 
The famous Polish poet Adam Mitzkevich (in Polish Mickiewicg, 
1798-1856) Joined Tovyanski In his endeavors, and on one occasion 
even appeared in a Paris synagogue on the Ninth of Ab to mako 
an appeal to the Jews.] 
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the sounds of the old anti-Seinitic slogans. The Parisian 
organ of the PoKsh refugees, Nowa PoUka, ** New Poland,*' 
occasionally indulged in anti-Semitic sallies, calling forth a 
passionate rebuttal from Hemish,^ an exiled journalist, who 
reminded his fellow- journalists that it was mean to hunt down 
people who were the ** slaves of slaves/' Two other Polish- 
Jewish revolutionaries, Lubliner and Hollaenderski, shared all 
the miseries of the refugees and, while in exile, indulged in 
reflections concerning the destiny of their brethren at home.' 
In pacified Poland, which, deprived of her former autono- 
mous constitution, was now ruled by the iron hand of the 
Bussian viceroy, Paskevich, the Jews at first experienced 
no palpable changes. Their civil status was regulated, as 
heretofore, by the former Polish legislation, not by that of the 
Empire. It was only in 1843 that the Polish Jews were in 
one respect equalized with their Bussian brethren. Instead 
of the old recruiting tax, they were now forced to discharge 
military service in person. However, the imperial ukase ex- 
tending the operation of the Conscription Statute of 1827 to 
the Jews of the Kingdom contained several alleviations. 
Above all, its most cruel provision, the conscription of juveniles 
or cantonists, was set aside. The age of conscription was fixed 
at twenty to twenty-five, while boys between the age of twelve 
and eighteen were to be drafted only when the parents them- 
selves wished to offer them as substitutes for their elder sons 
who were of military age. Nevertheless, to the Polish Jews, 
who had never known of conscription, military service lasting 
a quarter of a century, to be discharged in a strange Bussian 
environment, seemed a terrible sacrifice. The ^Congrega* 

P See above, p. 106.] 

* Lubliner published Det J»i/« en PoUoffne, Brussels, 1839; 
HoUaenderakl wrote Zie$ linUUtet en Polegne, Paris, 1846. 
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tional BoaTd " of Warsaw, having learned of the ukase, sent 
a deputation to St. Petersburg with a petition to grant the 
Jews of the Kingdom equal rights with the Christians^ refer- 
ring to the law of 1817 which distinctly stated that the Jews 
were to be released from personal military serrice so long aa 
they were denied equal civil rights. The petition of course 
proved of no avail; the very term ''equal rights ** was still 
missing in the Bussian vocabulary. 

Only in point of disabilities were the Jews of Poland gradu- 
ally placed on an equal footing with their Bussian brethren. 
In 1845 the Bussian law imposing a tax on the traditional Jew- 
ish attire^ was extended in its operation to the Polish Jews, 
descending with the force of a real calamity upon the hasidie 
masses of Poland. Fortunately for the Jews of Poland, the 
other experiments, in which St. Petersburg was revelling 
during that period, left them unscathed. The crises connected 
with the problems of Jewish autonomy and the Jewish school, 
which threatened to disrupt Bussian Jewry in the forties, had 
been passed by the Jews of Poland some twenty years eariier. 
Moreover, the Polish Jews had the advantage over their 
Bussian brethren in that the abrogated Eahal had after all 
been replaced by another communal organization, however 
curtailed it was, and that the secular school was not forced 
upon them in the same brutal manner in which Ihe Bussian 
Crown schools had been imposed upon the Jews of the Empire. 
Taken as a whole, the lot of the Polish Jews, sad though it 
was, might yet be pronounced enviable when compared with 
the condition of their brethren in the Pale of Settlement, where 
the rightlessness of the Jews during that period bordered fre- 
quently on martyrdom. 

[^ A law to that effect had heen passed on February 1, 184S. It 
was preparatory to the entire prohibition of Jewish dress. See 
below, p. 143 et mcq.] 



THE INNER LTPE OP BUSSIAN JBWBT DUBING 
THE PEBIOD OP MILITAEY DESPOTISM 

1. Thb Ukoompbokising AiTiTUDB OF Rabbdosk 

The Bnssian Qoyenunent had left nothing undone to afaatter 
the old Jewish mode of life. Despotic Tzardom, whose ignor- 
ance of Jewish life was only equalled by its hostility to it> 
lifted its hand to strike not merely at the obsolete forms but 
also at the sound historic foundations of Judaism. The sys- 
tem of conscription which annually wrenched thousands of 
youths and lads from the bosom of their f amilies, the bar- 
racks which serred as mission houses, the method of stimu- 
lating and even forcing the conversion of recruits, the estab- 
lishment of Grown schools for the same covert purpose, the 
abolition of communal autonomy, civil disfrandiisement, per- 
secution and oppression, all were set in motion against the 
citadel of Judaism. And the ancient citadel, which had held 
out for thousands of years, stood firm again, while the de- 
fenders within her walls, in their endeavor to ward off the 
enemies^ blows, had not only succeeded in covering up the 
breaches, but also in barring the entrance of fresh air from 
without If it be true that, in pujsuing its system of tutelage 
and oppression, the Bussian Oovemment was genuinely actu- 
ated by the desire to graft the modicum of European culture, 
to which the Bussia of Nicholas I. could lay claim, upon the 
Jews, it certainly achieved the reverse of what it aimed at. 
The hand which dealt out blows could not disseminate' enlight- 
enment; the hammer which was lifted to shatter Jewish aepa- 
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ratism had only the effect of hardening it. The peraecated 
Jews clutched eagerly at their old mode of life^ the target of 
their enemies' attacks; they dimg not Qnly to its permanent 
foimdations bnt also to its obsolete superstructore* The des- 
potism of extermination from without was oonnterbalanced 
by a despotism of conservation from within^ by that rigid dis- 
cipline of conduct to which the masses submitted without a 
murmur^ though its yoke must have weighed heavily upon the 
f ew^ the stray harbingers of a new order of things. 

The Government had managed to disrupt the Jewish com- 
munal organization and rob the Ejthal of all its authority 
by degrading it to a kind of posse for the capture of recruits 
and extortion of taxes. But while the Jewish masses hated 
the Eahal elders, they retained their faith in their spiritual 
leaders, the rabbis and Tzaddiks.^ Heeding the command of 
these leaders, they closed their ranks, and offered stubborn 
resistance to the dangerous cultural influences threatening 
them from without. Life was dominated by ri^dly conser- 
vative principles. The old scheme of family life, with all its 
patriarchal survivals, remained in force. In spite of the 
law, embodied in the Statute of 1835, which fixed the minimum 
age of the bridegroom at eighteen (and that of the bride at six- 
teen), the practice of early marriages continued as thereto- 
fore. Parents arranged marriages between children of thir- 
teen and fifteen. Boys of school age often became husbands 
and fathers, and continued to attend heder or yeshibah after 
their marriage, weighed down by the triple tutelage of father, 
father-in-law, and teacher. The growing generation knew 
not the sweetness of being young. Their youth withered under 
the weight of family chains, the pressure of want or material 

P See on the latter term, vol. I, p. 227.] 
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dependence. The spirit of protesty the striying for rejuvena- 
tion^ which asserted itself in some youthful souls, was crushed 
in the vise of a time-honored discipline, the product of long 
ages. The slightest deviation from a custom, a rite, or old 
habits of thought met with severe pimishment. A short jacket 
or a trimmed beard was looked upon as a token of dangerous 
free-thinking. The reading of books written in foreign langu- 
ages, or even written in Hebrew, when treating of secular 
«ubjects, brought upon the culprit untold hardships. The 
scholastic education resulted in producing men entirely unfit 
for the battle of life, so that in many families energetic women 
took charge of the business and became the wage earners,^ 
while their husbands were losing themselves in the mazes of 
speculation, somewhere in the recesses of the rabbinic Bet 
hor-Midraah or the hasidic Klofus. 

In Lithuania the whole mental energy of the Jewish youth 
was absorbed by Talmudism. The synagogue served as a 
^ house of study ^ outside the hours fixed for prayers. There 
the local rabbi or a private scholar gave lectures on the Talmud 
which were listened to by hosts of yeshibah hchun^ The 
great yesbibahs of Yolozhin, Mir,' and other towns sent forth 
thousands of rabbis and Talmudists. Mentality, erudition, 
dialectic subtlety were valued here above all else. Yet, as 
soon as the mind, whetted by talmudic dialectics, would point 
its edge against the existing order of things, or turn in the 
direction of living knowledge, of '^extraneous sciences,'** it 

PThis type of Jewish woman, earrent In Russia until recent 
times, was called Ethel HayU, " a woman of valour/' with allusion 
to Prov. 81. 10.] 

[* On the bahur or Talmud student see vol. I, p. 116 et teq.} 

[' On the yeshibah in Voloshin, in the government of Vilna, see 
vol. I, p. 380 et eeq. Mir is a townlet in the government of Minsk.] 

I* An old Hebrew expression for secular learning.] 

8 
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was checked by threats of excommunicatioii and peisecntion. 
Many were tiie victiins of this petrified milieu, whose protests 
against the old order of things and whose striyings for a newer 
life were nipped in the bud. 

Instructive in this respect is the fate of one of the most 
remarkable Talmudists of his time^ Babbi Menashe Byer. 
Ilyer spent most of his life in the townlets of Smorgoni and 
Dya (whence his surname), in the government of Yilna, and 
died of the cholera in 1831. While keeping strictly within 
the bounds of rabbinical orthodoxy, whose ad^te respected 
him for his enormous erudition and strict piety, Menashe 
assiduously endeavored to widen their range of thought and 
render them more amenable to moderate freedom of research 
and a more sober outlook on life. But his path was strewn 
with thorns. When on one occasion he expounded before his 
pupils the conclusion, which he had reached after a profound 
scientific investigation, that the text of the Mishnah had in 
many cases been wrongly interpreted by the Oemara,^ he was 
taken to task by a conference of lithuanian rabbis and barely 
escaped excommunication. 

Havii^g conceived a liking for mathematics, astronomy, and 
philosophy, Menashe decided to go to Berlin to devote him- 
self to these studies, but on his way to the Oerman capital, 
while temporarily sojourning in Koenigsberg, he was halted 
by his countrymen, who visited Prussia on business, and was 
cowed by all kinds of threats into returning home. By per- 
sistent private study, this native of a Russian out-of-the-way 
townlet managed to acquire a fair amount of general culture, 

[^The Mishnah is a code of laws edited alxmt 200 C B. hj 
Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi. The Oemara consists largely of the eom- 
ments of the talmudic authorititea, who lived after that data* oa llie 
text of this code.] 
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which, with all its limitations, yielded a rich literaiy harrest. 
In 18(^7 he made his debtU with the treatise Pesher Daibar 
(''The Solution of the Problem^)/ in which he gave vent 
to his grief over the fact that the spiritaal leaders of the Jewish 
people kept aloof from concrete realily and living knowl* 
edge. While the book was passing through the press in Yilna, 
Idthnanian fanatics threatened the author with serere re- 
prisals. Their threats failed to intimidate him. When the 
book appeared, many rabbis threw it into the flames, and made 
every possible effort to arrest its circulation, with the result 
that the voice of the '' heretic ^' was stifled. 

Ten years later, while residing temporarily in Yolhynia, 
the hot-bed of hasidism, Menashe began to print his religio- 
philosoi^iic treatise Alfe Menassheh (''The Teachings of 
Manasseh^).* But the first proof-sheets sufSced to impress 
the printer with the " heretical ^ character of the book, and 
he threw them together with the whole manuscript into the 
fire. The hapless author managed with difficully to restore 
the text of his " executed ** work, and published it at Yilna 
in 18SS. Here the rabbinical censorship pounced upon him. 
The book had not yet left the press, when the rabbi of Yilna, 
Saul Kateenellenbogen, learned that in one passage the ihriter 
deduced from a verse in Deuteronomy (17.9) the right of 
the " judges ^ or spiritual leaders of each generation to modify 
many religious laws and customs in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the time. The rabbi gave our author fair 
warning that, unless this heretical argument was withdrawn, 
he would have the book burned publicly in the synagogue 

PUtana]7» ''The InterpreUtUm of a Thing," from BocL S. L] 
[' With a devir aUoaioii to the Hebrew text of Deut S3. 17.1 
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yard. Menashe was forced to submit^ and, contrary to liifl 
conriction, weakened his heterodox argument by a number of 
circumlocutions. 

These persecutions, howeyer, did not smother the fire of 
protest in the breast of the excommunicated rural philoso- 
pher. In the last years of his life he published two pamphlets/ 
in which he seTerely lashed the shortcomings of Jewish life, 
the early marriages, the ono-sided school training, the repug- 
nance to liying knowledge and physical labor. However, the 
champions of orthodoxy took good care to preyent these books 
from reaching the masses. Exhausted by his fruitlesB struggle, 
Menashe died, unappreciated and almost unnoticed by his 
contemporaries. 

2. Thb Staqntatiok of Hasidibx 

A critical attitude toward the existing order of things could 
on occasions assert itself in the enyironment of Babbinism, 
where the mind, though forced into the mould of scholasticism, 
was yet working at high speed. But such '' heretical ** blink- 
ing was utterly inoonceiyable in the dominant circles of Hasid- 
ism, where the intellect was rocked to sleep by mystical lulla- 
bies and fascinating stories of the miraculous exploits of the 
Tzaddiks. The era of political and ciyil disfranchisement was 
a time of luxuriant growth for Hasidism, not in its creatiye, 
but rather in its stationary, not to say stagnant, phase. 

The old struggle between Hasidism and Babbinism had 

^ long been fought out, and the Tzaddiks rested (m their laurels 

as teachers and miraclo-workers. The Tzaddik dyiiastiee were 

* One of these, entitled Bamme ^e-Hayye C Elizir ctf life 'O , was 
written in Yiddish, being designed by the author tost the lower 

classes. 
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now fiimly entrenched. In White Bnflria the aceptre lay in the 
haade of the Shneonohn Ajnhstj, the snccesson of the ^ Old 
Babbiy* Shneor Zalman, the progenitor of the Northern 
Handim/ The aon of the "^ Old Babbi,'' Baer, nicknamed '' the 
Middle Babbi '^ (1813-1828), and the latter's son-in-law Men- 
del LnbaTicher' (1828-1866) aacceeded one another on the 
haaidic ** throne ** during this period, with a change in their 
place of residenoe. Under BabM Zalman the townlete of 
LozDo and Ladi served as ''capitals''; under his successors, 
they were Ladi and Lnbayichi. The three localities are all 
situated on the border-line of the gOTemments of Vitebsk and 
Moghfknr^ in which the Haaidim of the Eabad persuasion' 
formed either a majorily, as was the case in the former 
goYemmeni> or a substantial minority, as was the case in the 
latter. 

Babbi Baer, the son and successor of the '' Old Babbi,'' did 
not inherit the creative genius of his father. He published 
many books, made up mostly of his Sabbath discourses, but 
they lack originality. His method is that of the talmudic 
pilpui* transplanted upon the soil of Cabala and Hasidism, 
or it consists in expatiating upon the ideas contained in the 
TwMfO.* The last years of Babbi Baer were darkened by the 
White Bussian catastrophes, the expulsion from the villages 
in 1823, and the ominous turn in the ritual murder trial of 
Yelish. On his death-bed he spoke to those around him about 
the burning topic of the day, the conscription ukase of 1827. 

P See VOL I, p. 872.] 

[* From the townlet LntevichL See later in the text] 
[' Compare voL I, p. 234, n. 2.] 
[*I, e.. Dialectics. Comp. toI. I, p. 122.] 
[' The title of the philosophic treatise of Rabbi Shneor Zalman. 
Bee VOL I, p. 372, n. 1.] 
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His snccesfior Babbi Mendel Lubavicher proved an energetic 
organiser of the hasidic masses. He was highly esteemed not 
only as a learned Talmudist — ^he wrote rabbinical notMas 
and responsa — and as a preacher of Hasidism, but also as a 
man of great practical wisdom, whose advice was sought by 
thousands of people in family matters no less than in com- 
munal and commercial afEairs. This did not prevent him 
from being a decided opponent of the new enlightenment. 
In the course of Lilienthal's educational propaganda in 1843, 
Babbi Mendel was summoned by the Government to participate 
in the deliberations of the Babbinical Committee at St. Peters- 
burg. There he found himself in a tragic situation. He was 
compelled to give his sanction to the Crown schools, although 
he firmly believed that they were subversive of Judaism, not 
only because they were originated by Bussian officials, but 
also because they were intended to impart secular knowledge. 
The hasidic legend narrates that the Tzaddik pleaded before the 
Committee passionately, and often with tears in his eyes, 
not only to retain in the new schools the traditional methods 
of Bible and Talmud instruction, but also to make room in 
their curriculum for the teaching of the Cabala. Nevertheless, 
Babbi Mendel was compelled to endorse against his will the 
^* godless ^' plan of a school reform, and a little later to prefix 
his approbation to a Bussian edition of Mendelssohn's German 
Bible translation. His attitude toward contemporary peda- 
gogic methods may be gauged from the epistie addressed by 
him in 1848 to Leon Mandelstamm, Lili^ithal's successor in 
the task of organizing the Jewish Crown schools. In this 
epistle Babbi Mendel cat^orically rejects all innovations in 
the training of the young. In reply to a question concerning 
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the ediidon of an abbreviated Bible text for children, he trench- 
antly qnotee the f amons medieyal aphorism : 

The Pentateach was written hy Moses at the dictation of God. 
Hence erenr word in it is sacred. There is no difference whatso- 
erer between the yerse '^And Timna was the concabine" (Gen. 
36. 12) and " Hear, O Israel: the Lord oar God, the Lord is one " 
(Dent 6.4).' 

Witfaa], the leaders of the Northern Hasidim were, com- 
paratiyely speakings ** men of the world/' and were ready here 
and there to make concessions to the demands of the age. 
Qnite different were the Tzaddiks of the South-west. They 
were horrified by the mere thought of such concessions. They 
were surrounded by immense throngs of Hasidim, unenlight- 
enedy ecstatic, worshipping saints during their lifetime. 

The most honored among these hasidic dynasties was that of 
GhemobyL' It was founded in the Ukraina toward the end 
of the eighteenth century by an itinerant preacher, or Maggid, 
called Nahum.' His son Mordecai, known under the endear- 
ing name ^Babbi Motele^' (died in 1837), attracted to 
Chernobyl enormous numbers of pilgrims who brought with 
them ransom money, or pidyona.* Mordecai's ^ Empire ** fell 
asunder after his death. His eight sons divided among them- 
selyes the whole territory of the Eiey and Yolhynia province. 
Aside from the original center in Chernobyl, seats of Tzad- 

[' See Maimonides' exposition of the dogma of the divine origin 
of the Torah in his Mtshnah Commentary, Banhedfin, diapter Z.] 

[*A townlet in the government of Kiev.] 

[' See vol. I, p. 882.] 

[* The term is used in the Bible to denote a sum of money which 
** redeems " or " ransoms " a man from death, as in the case of a 
person guilty of manslaughter (Ex. 22. 80) or that of the first- 
born son (Bz. IS. 18; 84. 20). The Hasidim designate by this 
term the contributions made to the Tzaddik, in the belief that 
such contributions have the power of averting from the con- 
tributor impending death or misfortune.] 
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dikB were established in the townlets of Earosfyaher, Cher- 
kassy^ MakaroY^ Turiak, Talno, Skrir and BakhmistroTka. 
This resulted in a disgraceful riyalry among the brothers, 
and still more so among fheir hasidic adherents. Every Haaid 
was conyinoed that rererence was due only to his own 
^Bebbe^''* and he brushed aside the claims of the oth«r 
Tzaddiks. Whenever the adherents of the various Tzaddiks 
met, they invariably engaged in passionate ** parly ^ qnarrds, 
which <m occasions, especially after the customary hasidic 
drinking bouts, ended in physical violence. 

The whole Chernobyl dynasty found a dangerous rival in 
the person of the Tzaddik Israel Buzhiner (of Buzhin), the 
great-grandson of Babbi Baer, the apostle of Hasidism, known 
as the ** Mezhiricher Maggid.'^ ' Babbi Israel settled in Buzhin, 
a townlet in the government of Eliev, about 1815, and rapidly 
gained fame as a saint and miracle-worker. His magnificent 
^ court '' at Buzhin was always crowded with throngs of Hasi- 
dim. Their onrush was checked by special ''gentlanen in wait- 
ing,'' the so-called gabba'im, who were very fastidious in ad- 
mitting the people into the presence of the Tzaddik-— dependent 
upon the size of the proffered gifts. Israel drove out in a 
gorgeous carriage, surrounded by a guard of honor. The 
gubernatorial administration of Kiev, presided over by the 
ferocious Governor-General Bibikov, received intimati<ms to 
the effect ^that the Tzaddik of Buzhin wielded almost the 
power of a Tzar '' among his adherents, who did not stir with- 
in Popular pronundatiixi of the word "rabbi.** A baaidfc 
Tkaddlk is designated as " Rebbe/' in distinetlon from the rabbi 
proper, or the Rav (in Russia aenerally pronounced Itov)^ who dis- 
charges the rabbinical functions within the community.] 
[*0n Rabbi Baer see voL I, p. 229 et teff.] 
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out Ilia advice. The police began to watch the Tzaddik^ and 
at lezigth found an occasion for a ^ frame-up." 

When, in 1838, the Kahal of XJlihitza, in the goYemment 
of Podolia, was implicated in the mnrder of an informer/ 
Babbi Israel of Bnzhin was arrested on the charge of abetting 
the murder. The hasidic ''Tzar" languished in prison for 
twenty-two months. He was finally set free and placed nnder 
police sorveiUance. But he soon escaped to Anstria, and 
settled in 1841 in the Bnkovina, in the townlet of Sadagora, 
near Chemoyitz, where he established his new ^ court" Many 
Hasidim in Bussia now made their pilgrimage abroad to their 
beloYed Tzaddik; in addition, new partisans were won among 
the hasidic masses of Oalicia and the Bukovina. Babbi Israel 
died in 1850, but the ''Sadagora dynasty" branched out 
rapidly, and prored a serious handicap to modem progress 
during the stormy epoch of emancipation which followed in 
Austria soon afterwards. 

Another hot-bed of the Tzaddik cult was Podolia, the cradle 
of Hasidism. In the old residence of Besht/ in Medzhibozh, 
the sceptre was held by Babbi Joshua Heshel Apter, who suc- 
ceeded Besht's grandson, Babbi Borukh of Tulchyn.' For a 
number of years, between 1810 and 1830, the aged Joshua 
Heshel was rerered as the nestor of Tzaddikism, the haughty 
Israel of Buzhin being the only one who refused to acknowl- 
edge his supremacy. Heshel's successor was Babbi Moyshe 
SaTianski, who established a r^^ular hasidic ''court," after 
the pattern of Chernobyl and Buzhin. 

The only Tzaddik to whom it was not giren to be the 
founder of a dynasty was the somewhat eccentric Babbi Nah- 

. * See abore, p. 84 et teq, 
[* See Tol. I, p. 222 et «eff.] 
[' See ToL I, p. 884] 
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man of BratzlaT/ a great-grandflon of Besht After hia death, 
the Bratzlav Hasidim, who followed the lead of hia disciple 
Babbi Nathan, suffered cruel persecutions at the hands of the 
other hasidic factions. The ^* Bratzlavers ^' adopted the custom 
of risiting once a year, during the High Hcdidays, the grave 
of their founder in the city of Uman, in the government of 
Kiev, and subsequently erected a house of prayer near his 
tomb. During these pilgrimages they were often the target 
of the local Hasidim who reviled and often maltreated them. 
The ^ Bratzlavers '^ were the Cinderella among the Hasidim, 
lacking the powerful patronage of a living Tzaddik. Their 
heavenly patron, Babbi Nahman, could not hold his own 
against his living rivals, the earthly Tzaddiks — all too earthly 
perhaps, in spite of their saintliness. 

The Tzaddik cult was equally diffused in the Kingdom of 
Poland. The place of Babbi Israel of Kozhenitz and Babbi 
Jacob-Isaac of Lublin, who together marshalled the hasidic 
forces during the time of the Yarsovian duchy, was taken by 
founders and representatives of new Tzaddik dynasties. The 
most popular among these were the dynasiy of Kotzk,' estab- 
Ushed by Babbi Mendel Kotzker (1827-1869), and that of 
Ooora Ealvaria,' or Oher,^ founded by Babbi Isaac Meier 
Alter' (about 1830-1866). The former reigned supreme in i| 
the provinces, the latter in the capital of Poland, in Warsaw, • 
which down to this day has remained loyal to the Gher dynasty. 

V A town in Podolia. See vol. I, p. 882 et teff.] 
[* A town not far from Warsaw. Comp. vol. I, p. 808, n. L] 
[' In Polish, G^ra KoHoaryci^ a town on ttie left bank oC the 
Yistala, not far from Warsaw.] 
[« This form of the name is used by the Jews.] 
[' Called popularly in Poland Reh Itche Meier^ a name still fre- 
quently found amona the Jews of Warsaw, who to a large sKtent 
are adherents of the " Oher dynasty."] 
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The Polish ^'Bebbeg*** resembled by the character of their 
activity the ^rpe of the Northern, or Hdbad, Tzaddiks rather 
than those of the XJkraina. They did not keep luxurious 
^'courts/' did not hanker so greedily after donations, and 
laid greater emphasis on talmudic scholarship. 

Hasidism produced not only leaders but also mariyrs, vic- 
tims of the Bnssian police regime. About the time when the 
Tzaddik of Buzhin fell under suspicion, the Bussian Oovem- 
ment b^an to watch the Jewish printing-press in the Yolhy- 
nian townlet of Slaruta. The owners of the press were two 
brothers, Samud-Abba and Phinehas Shapiro, grandsons of 
Beshf 8 companion, Babbi Phinehas of Koretz. The two 
brothers were denounced to the authorities as persons issuing 
dangerous mystical books from their press, without the per- 
mission of the censor. This denunciation was linked up with 
a criminal case, the discovery in the hotuse of prayer, which 
was attached to the pointing-press, of the body of one of the 
compositors who, it was alleged, had intended to lay bare the 
activities of the ''criminal'' press before the Government. 
After a protracted imprisonment of the two Slavuta printers 
in Kiev, their case was submitted to Nicholas I. who sentenced 
them to Spiessruten ' and deportation to Siberia. During the 
procedure of ninning the gauntlet^ while passing through the 
lines of whipping soldiers, one of the brothers had his cap 
knocked off his head. Unconcerned by the hail of lashes from 
which he was bleeding, he stopped to pick up his cap so as to 
avoid going bare-headed,' and then resumed his march between 

V See p. 120, n. L] 

[* See above, p. 85, n. 1.] 

['According to an ancient Jewish notion, which is current 
tfarooghout the Orient, baring the head is a sign of frivolity and 
disrespect towards God.] 
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the two TOWS of ezecationers. The unfortunate brothers were 
released from their Siberian exile during the reign of 
Alezaader II. 

Hasidic life exhibited no donbt many examples of lofty 
idealism and moral purity. But hand in hand wi^ it went 
an impenetrable spiritual gloom^ boundless credulil^^ a passion 
for deifying men of a mediocre and even inferior type, and 
the unwholesome hypnotizing influence of the Tzaddiks. 
Spiritual self -intoxication was accompanied by physical. The 
hasidic rank and file, particularly in the Soutii-west, began to 
develop an ugly passion for alcohol. Originally tolerated 
as a means of producing cheerfuhiess and religious ecstasy, 
drinking gradually became the standing feature of every 
hasidic gathering. It was in vogue at the court of the 
Tzaddik during the rush of pilgrims; it was indulged in after 
prayers in the hasidic *^ Shtiblach,'' * or houses of prayer, and 
was accompanied by dancing and by the ecstatic narration of 
the miraculous exploits of the ^'Bebbe.^' Many Hasidim 
lost themselves completely in this idle revelry and n^lected 
their business affairs and their starving families, looking 
forward in their blind fatalism to the blessings which were 
to be showered upon them through the intercession of the 
Tzaddik. 

It would be manifestly unjust to view the hasidic indulgence 
in alcohol in the same light as the senseless drunkenness of 
the fiussian peasant, transforming man into a beast. The 
Hasid drank, and in moderate doses at that^ ^ for the soul,^ 



[^The word, which is a diminutive of Oennan Btube, "roam," 
denotes, like the word KUnu, the room, or set of rooms, in which 
the Hasidim assemble for prayer, study, and recreation.] 

[' See above, p. 120, n. 1.] 
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^ to banish the grief which blunteih the hearty*' to arouse reUg- 
iotis exultation and enliven his social intercourse with his fel- 
low-helieyers. Yet the consequences were equally sacL For 
the habit resulted in drowsiness of thought^ idleness and eco- 
nomic ruin, insensibility to the outside world and to the 
social movements of the age, as well as in stolid opposition to 
cultural progress in general. It must be borne in mind that 
during the era of external oppression and military inquisition 
the reactionary force of Hasidism acted as the only antidote 
against the reactionary force from the outside. Hasidism and 
Tzaddikism were, so to speak, a sleeping draught which dulled 
the pain of the blows dealt out to the unfortunate Jewish popu- 
lace by the Bussian Government. But in the long run the pop- 
ular organism was injuriously affected by this mystic opium. 
The poison rendered its consumera insensible to every progres- 
sive movement, and planted them firmly at the extreme pole of 
obscurantism, at a time when the Bussian ghetto resounded 
with the first appeals calling its inmates toward the light, 
toward the regeneration and the uplift of inner Jewish life. 

3. Thb Bussian Msntdblssohm' (Isaac Baxb Lbviksohk) 

It was in the hot-bed of the most fanatical species of 
Hasidism that the first blossoms of Haskalah ^ timidly raised 
their heads. Isaac Baer Levinsohn, from Eremenetz in Podolia 
(17B8-1860), had associated in his younger days with the 
champions of enlightenment in adjacent Galida, such as 

V A Hebrew term meaning " enlightenment" It is a translation 
of the German Aufklaerung, and was first implied to the endeavon 
made in the time of Moses Mendelssohn (died 1786) to introduce 
European colture among the Jews of the ghetta] 
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Joseph Perl/ Nahman Erochmal/ and iheir foUoweis, When 
he came back to his native land, it was with the firm leeolye 
to devote his energies to the task of civilizing the sednded 
masses of Bussian Jewry. In lonesome quietude, caiefolly 
guarding his designs from the outside world which was ezdu- 
sively hasidic, he worked at his book Teudah b^Iarad (^ In- 
struction in Israel ''), which after many difficulties he managed 
to publish in Yilna in 1828. In this book our author en- 
deavored, without trespassing the boundaries of orthodox 
religious tradition, to demonstrate the following elementary 
truths by citing examples from Jewish history and sayings of 
great Jewish authorities : 

1. The Jew is obliged to study the Bible aa wdl as Hebrew 
grammar and to interpret the biblical text in aocordanoe with the 
plain grammatical sense. 

2. The Jewish religion does not condemn the knowledge ot 
foreign languages and literatures, espedaUy ot the language of 
the country, such knowledge being required both in the personal 
Interest of the individual Jew and in the common interest of the 
Jewish people. 

8. The study of secular sdences is not attended by any danger 
for Judaism, men of the type of Maimonides having remained 
loyal Jews, in spite of their extensive general culture. 

4. It is necessary from the economic point of view to strengthen 
productive labor, such as handicrafts and agriculture, at the 
expense of commerce and brokerage, also to discourage eariy 
marriages between persons who are unprovided for and have no 
definite occupation. 

[^ Died 18S9. He became ftonous through his anti-hasidic parody 
Megalle Temirin, " Revealing Hidden Things," written in the form 
of letters in imitation of the hasidic style. Perl's book has been 
frequently compared with the medieval Epistolae ohMcufvrum 
fHvorum, which are ascribed to tJlrich von Hutten (d. 1623). See 
p. 127.1 

[* Died 1S40. Famous as the author of Jfore Nelmke ha^Zeman^ 
"Guide of the Perplexed of (Our) Time," a profound treatise, 
dealing with Jewish theological and historical problems.] 
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These oonunonplaees Bounded to that generation like epoch- 
making revelations. They were condemned as rank heresies 
by the all-powerful obscnrantistB and hailed as a gospel of the 
approaching renaissance bj that handfnl of progressives who 
dreamt of a new Jewish life and, cowed by the fear of persecn- 
tion^ hid these thoughts deep down in their breasts. 

A similar fear compelled Levinsohn to exercise the utmost 
reserve and caution in criticizing the existing order of things. 
The same consideration forced him to shield himself behind 
a pseudonym in publishing his anti-hasidic satire Dibre 
Tzaddikim, '* The Words of the Tzaddiks/^' (Vienna, 1830), 
a rather feeble imitation of Megalle Temirin, the Hebrew 
counterpart of the ''Epistles of Obscure Men,*' by Joseph 
PerL' His principal work, entitled Bet Tehuddk, ''The 
House of Judah,'' a semi-philosophic, semi-publidstic review 
of the history of Judaism, remained for a long time in manu- 
script. Levinsohn was unable to publish it for the reason that 
even the printing-press of Yilna, the only one to issue publi- 
cations of a non-religious character, was afraid of bringing 
out a book which had failed to receive the approbation of the 
local rabbis. Several years later, in 1839, the volume finally 
came out, clothed in the form of a reply to inqxdries addressed 
to the author by a high Russian official. 

From the point of view of Jewish learning. Bet TehvJdh 
can claim but scanty merits. It lacks that depth of philosophic- 
historic insight which distinguishes so brilliantiy the " Guide 
of the Perplexed of Our Time'' of the Galician thinker 
Erochmal.* The writer's principal task is to prove from 

[^Literally, '"The Words of the Rlahteous/' with reference to 
Bz. 28. 8.] 

[' See the preceding page, n. 1.] 
[' See the preceding page, n. 2.] 
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history his rather trite doctrine that Judaism had at no time 
shunned secular culture and philosophy. 

For the rest^ the author fights shy of the difficult problems 
of religious philosophy^ and is always on the lookout for 
compromises. Even with reference to the Cabala, with which 
Leyinsohn has but litUe sympathy, he says timidly : '^ It is 
not for us to judge these lof^ matters'' (Chapter 135). 
Fear of the orthodox environment compels him to observe 
almost complete silence with reference to Hasidism, although 
in his private correspondence and in his anonymous writings 
he denounces it severely. Levinsohn concludes his historic re- 
view of Judaism with a eulogy upon the Bussian Government 
for its kindness toward the Jews (Ch. 151) and with the 
following plan of reform suggested to it for execution (Ch. 
146): 

To open elementary schools for the teaching of Hebrew and the 
tenets of the Jewish religion as weU as of Russian and arithmetic, 
and to establish institutions of higher rabbinical learning in the 
larger cities; to institute the <^ce of Chief Rabbi, with a supreme 
council under him, which should be in charge of Jewish spiritual 
and communal affairs in Russia; to aUot to a third of the Russian- 
Jewish population parcels of land for agricultural purposes; to 
prohibit luxury in dress and furniture in which even the im- 
pecunious classes are prone to indulge. 

Levinsohn was not satisfied to propagate his ideas by purely 
literary means. He anticipated meagre results from a literaiy 
propaganda among the broad Jewish masses^ in which the mere 
reading of such ^ licentious '^ books was considered a criminal 
offence. He had greater faith in his ability to carry out the 
reigeneration of Jewish life with the powerful help of the Gov* 
emment. As a matter of fact, Levinsohn had long before this 
begun to knock at the doors of the Bussian Oovemment offices. 
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Ear bad: in 1823 he had presented to the heir-apparent Con- 
stantine Payloyich ^ a memorandum concerning Jewish sects 
and a project looking to the establishment of a system of Jewish 
schools and seminaries. Moreover, before publishing his first 
work Teudah, he had submitted the manuscript to l^shkoVy 
the reactionary Minister of Public Infitruction, applying for a 
Government subsidy towards the publication of a work which 
demonstrates the usefulness of enbghtenment and agriculture, 
^ instills love for the Tzar as well as for the people with which 
we share oux life, and recounts the innumerable favors which 
they have bestowed upon us.** 

These words were penned on December 2, 1827, three months 
after tiie promulgation of the baneful conscription ukase 
ordering the compulsory oilistment of under-aged cantonists ! 
The request was complied with. A year later .the humble 
Yolhynian litterateur received by imperial command an 
*' award ** of 1000 rubles ($500) "for a work having for its 
object the moral transformation of the Jews.'' This " award '' 
came when the volume had already appeared in print, in the 
terrible year 1828 which was marked by the first conscription 
of Jewish recruits, the ominous turn in the ritual murder 
trial of Yelizh and the constant tightening of the knot of 
disabilities. 

But these events failed to cure the political naweU of 
Levinsohn. In 1831 he laid before Lieven, the new Minister 
of Public Instruction, a memorandum advocating the necessity 
of modifications in Jewish religious life. Again in 1833 he 
came forward with the dangerous proposal to dose all Jewish 

[^ Being the eldest brother of Alexander I., Constantlne was 
the legitimate heir to the Russian throne. He resigned in favor 
of hia younger brother Nicholas. See above, p. 13, n. 2.] 

9 
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printiiig-preBseSy except tiiose situated in towns in which there 
was a censorship. The project was accompanied by a '' list of 
ancient and modem Hebrew booka> indicating those that may 
be considered nsefnl and those that are barmfnl ** — the hasidic 
works were declared to belong to the latter category. Levin- 
sohn's project was partly inistmmental in prompting the 
grievons law of 1836^ whidi raised a cry of despair in the Pale 
of Settlement^ ordering a reTision of liia entire Hebrew 
literature by Bnssian elisors/ 

Lerinsohn's action wonld have been ignoble had it not been 
naive. The rednse of EjremoietK, passionately devoted to his 
people but wanting in political f oresighi^ was calling Bossian 
officialdom to aid in his fight against the bigotry of the Jewish 
masses, in the childish conviction that the Bbssian anthori- 
ties had the welfare of the Jews truly at heart, and that 
compulsory measures would do away with the hostilily of 
the Jewish popidace toward oiligbteiunent. He failed to 
perceive, as did also some of his like-minded oontemp<»aries, 
that the culture 'w^hich the Bussian Government of his time 
was trying to foist upon the Jews was only apt to aocentnate 
their distrusty that, so long as they were tl^ target of persecu- 
tion, the Jews could not possibly accept the gift of enlighten- 
ment from the hands of those who lured them to the baptismal 
font, pushed their children on the path of religious ti^eason, and 
were ruthless in breaking and disfiguring their whole mode of 
life. 

In his literary works Levinsohn was fond of emphasiang 
his relations with high Government officials. This probably 
saved him from a great deal of unpleasantness on the part of 
the fanatic Hasidim, but it also had the efEect of increasing 

* See above, p. 42 et 9eq. 
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his unpopulArity among the orthodox. The only merit the 
latter were willing to concede to Levinsohn was that of an 
apologist who defended Judaism against the attacks of non- 
JewB. Dnring the epidemic of ritual murder trials, the 
rabbis of Lithuania and Yolhynia addressed a request to 
Leyinsohn to write a book against this horrid libel. At their 
suggestion he published his work Efes Damim, '^ No Blood 1 ** 
(Yilna, 1837)/ in the form of a dialogue between a Jewish 
sage and a Oreek-Orthodox patriarch in Jerusalem. 

Somewhat later Levinsohn wrote other apologetic treatises, 
defending the Talmud against the attacks contained in the bo<^ 
NeUbot *Olam* published in 1839 by the London missionary 
M'CauL Leyinsohn^s great apologetic work Zenibbabel, which 
appeared several years after his death, was equally dedicated 
to the defence of the Talmud. It has, moreover, considerable 
scientific merit, being one of the first research works in the 
domain of talmudic theology. . A number of other publications 
by Leyinsohn deal with Hebrew philology and lexicography. 
All these efforts support Levinsohn's claim to the title of 
Founder of a modem Jewish Sdenoe in Russia, though his 
scholarly aehievements cannot be classed with those of his Ger- 
man and Oalidan f eUow-writers, such as Bapoport, Zunz, Jost, 
and Oeiger. 

Leyinsohn stood entirely aloof from the pn^paganda of 
bureaucratic enlightenment which was carried on by Lilienthal 
in the name of Uyarov. The Yolhynian hermit was completely 
oyershadowed by the energetic young German. Even when 
LiUenthal, after realizing that a union beteween Jewish cul- 

V With a clever allusion to the geographic name Ephes-dammlm, 
I Sam. 17.1.1 
[* " Old Path**" with reference to Jer. e. 16.] 
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ture and Bussian officialdom was altogether xumatnTal, had 
disappeared from the stagey Levinsohn still persisted in culti- 
vating his relations with the Gtovemment. But by that time 
the bureaucrats of St. Petersburg had no more use for the 
Jewish friends of enlightenment. Broken in health, chained 
to his bed for half a lifetime, without means of subsistence, 
lonely amidst a hostile orthodox enyironment, Levinsohn time 
and again addressed to St Petersburg humiliating appeals for 
monetary assistance, occasionally receiving small pittances, 
which were booked under the heading ^ Belief in Distress," 
accepted subventions from various Jewish Msecenases, and re- 
mained a pauper till the end of his life. The pioneer of 
modem culture among Bussian Jews, the founder of Neo- 
Hebraic literature, spent his life in the midst of a realm of 
darkness, shunned like an outcast, appreciated by a mere hand- 
ful of sympathizers. It was only after his death that he was 
crowned with laurels, when the intellectuals of Bussian Jewry 
were beginning to press forward in close formation* 

4. Ths Bi8B of Nbo-Hsbbaio Cultubb 

The Yolhynian soil proved unfavorable for the seeds of 
enlightenment. The Haskalah pioneers were locked upon as 
dangerous enemies in this hot^bed of Tzaddikism. They were 
held in disgrace and were often the victims of cruel persecu- 
tions, from which some saved themselves by conversion. A 
more favorable soil for cultural endeavors was found in the 
extreme south of the Pale of Settlement as well as in its 
northern section : Odessa, the youthful capital of New Bussia, 
and Yilna, the old capital of Lithuania, botii became centers 
of the Haskalah movement 
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As far as Odessa was ooncemed, the seeds of enlightenment 
had heen carried hither from neighboring Galicia by the Jews 
of Brody, who formed a wealthy merchant cobny in that city. 
As early as 1826 Odessa saw the opening of the first Jewish 
school for secolar education, which was managed at first by Sit- 
tenf dd and later on by the well-known public worker Bezalel 
Stem. Among the teachers of the new sdiool was Simha Pins- 
ker, who subsequently became the historian of Karaism. This 
school, the only educational establishment of its kind during 
that period, served in Odessa as a center for the '' Friends of 
Enlightenmenf Being a new city, unfettered by traditions, 
and at the same time a large sea-port, with a checkered interna- 
tional population, Odessa outran other Jewish centers in ihe 
prooesB of modernization, though it must be confessed that it 
never went beyond the externalities of civilization. As far as the 
period under discussion is concerned, the Jewish center of 
the South can claim no share in the production of new Jewish 
values. 

While yielding to Odessa in point of external civilization, 
Yilna surpassed the capital of the South by her store of 
mental energy. The circle of the Yilna Maskilim, which 
came into being during the fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century, gave rise to the two founders of the Neo-Hebraic 
literary style: the prose writer Mordecai Aaron Oinzburg 
(1796-1846) and the poet Abraham Baer Leb^isohn (1794- 
1878). 

Oinzburg, bom in the townlet Salant, in the Zhmud region,* 
lived for some time in Courland, and finally settled in Yilna. 
He managed to familiarize himself with German literature, and 

[* Zhmud, or SamogiUa, is part at the present government of 
Kovno. Compare vol. I, p. 293, n. 1.] 
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was 80 fascinated by it that he started his literazy career by 
translating and adapting Qerman worics into Hd>iew. His 
translation of Campe's '' Discovery of America *' and Politz* 
XJniyersal History, as well as his own history of the Franco- 
Bussian War of 1812, compiled from yarious sources, were, as 
far as Bnsssia is concerned, the first specimens of secular 
literature m pure Hebrew, which boldly claimed their place 
side by side with rabbinic and hasidic writings. In that 
juvenile stage of the Hebrew renaissance, when the mere tteat^ 
ment of language and style was considered an achievement, 
even the appearance of such elementary books was hailed as 
epoch-making. 

The profoundeet influence on the formation of the Neo- 
Hebraic style must be ascribed to two other works by the same 
author, Kiriat Sefer^ an epistolary manual containing speci- 
mens of personal, commercial, and other forms of correspon- 
dence (Vilna, 1835, and many later editions), and Z>06tr/ 
a miscellaneous collection of essays, consisting for the most 
part of translations and compilations (Yilna, 1844). Gins- 
burg's premature death in 1846 was mourned by the Yilna 
Maskilim as the loss of a leader in the struggle for the Neo- 
Hebraic renaissance, and they gave expression to these soiti- 
ments in verse and prose. Oinzburg's autobiography {Ahi- 
*ezer, 1863) and his letters (Debir, YoL II., 1861) portray 
the milieu in which our author grew up and drntixypeA. 

Abraham Baer Lebensohn,' a native of Yilna, awakened the 

P See next note.] 

['Both tittes are derived from the lossage in JoBb. 16. 16, 
according to whioh Debir, a city in the territory of. the tribe of 
Jndah, was originaUy caUed Kiriat Befer, " Book Clty/I 

[' He assumed the pen-name " Adam," the initials (tf Ahraham 
Dob (Hebrew equivalent for Baer) Mikhailishker (from the town 
of MikhalUshok, in the government of Vilna, where he resided for 
a number of years). See later, p. 226.] 
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doiniAnt Hebrew lyre by the sonoraas rhymes of his ^' Songs 
in the Sa<sred Tongue ^* (Shire Sefat Kodesh, Vol. I., Leipsic, 
1842). In this Tolnine Bokmn odes celebrating events of 
all kinds alternate with lyrical poems of a philosophical con- 
tent. The nnaocustomed ear of the Jew of that period was 
stmck by these powerful sounds of rhymed biblical speech 
which exhibited greater elqpance and harmony than the 
Mosaid of Wessely, the Jewish Klopstock.* His composi- 
tions, which are marked by thought rather than by feel- 
ing; suited to perfection the taste of the contemporary 
Jewish reader^ who was ever on the lookout for ^ intellectual- 
ity/' even where poetry was concerned. Philosophic and moral- 
izing lyrics are a characteristic feature of Lebensohn's pen. 
The general human sorrow, common to all individuals, stirs 
him more deeply than national grief. His only composition 
of a nationalistic character, '^ The Wailing of the Daughter 
of Judah," seems strangely out of harmony with the accompany- 
ing odes which celebrate the coronation of Nicholas I. and sim- 
ilar patriotic occasions, although the ^' Wailing '^ iz shrewdly 
prefaced by a note, evidently meant for the censor, to the 
effect that the poem refers to the Middle Ages. At any rate, 
the principal merit of the *^ Songs in the Sacred Tongue *' 
is not to be sought in their poetry but rather in their style, 
for it was this siyle which became the basis of Neo-Hebraic 
poetic diction, perfected more and more by the poets of the suc- 
ceeding generations. 

rXhe author raCan to Ni^^tali Bin Wessely (d. 180S), an 
ii«!fti*^tt d Menddasoim in hla eoltoral endeavors. He wrote 
Bhire Tiferet, **fkmgB of GOory/' an epic In five parts dealina 
with the Bzodna. The poem was patterned after the epic Der 
Me99ia$ of hla Umoma German oontemporary Qottlieb Ftiedrich 
Kl(9sto^ who, in tnm^ waa inflaenced l^ Hiiton.1 
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Oinzbnrg and Lebensohn were the central pillan of ih# 
Yilna MaskiliTn circle^ which also included men of tiie type 
of Samnel Joseph Fiinn^ the historian, Mattathiah Strashnn, 
the Talmndist, the censor Tngendhold, the bibliographer Ben- 
Jacob, N. Rosenthal, in a word, the ^ radicals^ of Ihat era 
— ^for the mere striving for the restoration of biblical Hebrew 
and for elementary secular education was looked upon as bold 
radicalism. The same circle made an attempt to create a 
scientific periodical after the pattern of similar publications 
in Gralicia and Germany. In 1841 and 1843 two issues of the 
magazine Pirhs Ttafon, ^ Flowers of the North,'' appeared in 
Yilna, under Fiinn's editorship. The volumes contained scien- 
tific and publicistic articles as well as poems, contributed by 
the feeble literary talents which were then active in the 
Hebrew literary and educational revival in Bussia — all of 
them efforts of not very high merit But even these poor hot- 
house flowers were fated to be nipped in the Northern chill. 
The ruthless Bussian censorship scented in the unassumiAg 
magazine of the Yilna Maskilim a criminal attempt to publish 
a Hebrew periodical. Such an undertaking required an official 
license from the central Govenmient in St. Petersburg, and 
the latter was not in the habit of granting licenses for such 
purposes. 

In Yilna, as in Odessa, the coterie of local Maflkilim 
formed the mainstay of Lilienthal, the apostle of enlighten- 
ment, in his struggle with the orthodox. In the year 1840, 
prior to Lilienthal's arrival, when the first intimation of 
Uvarov's plans reached the city of Yilna, the local Maskilim 
responded to the call of the Government in a circular letter, 
in which the following four cardinal reforms were emphasized: 

1. The transformation of the Rabbinate through the estaWtfi* 
ment of rabbinical seminaries, the appointment of graduates from 
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German miiversitles as rabMs, and the f onnatlon of ocmslstories 
after the pattern of Western Europe. 

2. The reform of school education through the opening of 
secular schools after the model of Odessa and Riga and the train- 
ing of new teachers f rcnn among the Maskilim. 

3. The struggle with the fiends of ohecurantism, who stifle every 
endearor for popular enlightenment 

4. The improTement of Jewish economic life by intensifying 
agricultural ccdonization, the establishment of technical and arts 
and crafts schoolSp and similar measures. 

Several years later the authors of this circular had reason 
to share Lilienthal's disillusionment over the ^^ benevolent 
intentions'' of the Goyemment. This, however, was not 
strong enough to uproot the original sin of the Haskalah: 
its constant readiness to lean for support upon *^ enlightened 
absolutism." The despotism of the orthodox and the intoler- 
ance of the unenlightened masses forced the handful of Maski- 
lim to fall back upon those who in the eyes of the Jewish 
populace were the source of its sorrow and tears. There was 
a profound tragedy in this incongruity. 

The culture movement in Bussia of the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century correqx>nds in its complexion to the 
early stage of the Mendelssohnian enlightenment in Germany, 
the period of the Me^assefim^ But there were also essential 
differences between the two. The beginning of German en- 
lightenment was accompanied by a strong drift toward assim- 
ilation which led to the elimination of the national language 
from literature. In Bussia the initial period of Haskalah 
was not marked by any sudden social and cultural upheavals. 

[« So named after the Hebrew periodical ha-M^iUMef, " The Ckd- 
lector," which was founded in Berlin in 1784. Compare voL I, 
p^ 386, n. 8.] 
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On the contrary^ it laid the f oimdationB for a Tiathmal literary 
reaaiaaance which in the following period was destined to be- 
ceme an important eoeial factor. 

5. The Jbws anb ths Bussiur Pbokji 

Ab for the Snesian people, an impenetrable wall oootiBned 
as theietQl<MEie to keep it apart from tiie Jewii^ population. 
To the inhabitantB of the two Bnseian capHals and of the 
interior of the Empire the Pale of Settlement aeesaed as dis- 
tant as China, while unong the RasBiane liTing within the 
Pale the sparks of former historic ocmfiagrationfl^ the preju- 
dioes of tike ages and the unenlightened notions of days gone by 
were still glimmering beneath the ashes. The ignorance of 
some and the Tioioxis prejudices ot others oonid not veiy well 
manifest tfaemselYes in periodical literature, for the simple rea- 
son that in pre-ref ormatory Bussia, throttled by the hand of 
the censorship, none was in existence. Only in Bnssian fiction 
one might see the diadow of the Jew moving across. In the 
imagination of the great Bussian poet Pushkin this shadow 
waTtt^ between the '' despised Jew'' of the street (in the 
'' Blaek Shawl," 1820) and the figure of the v^erable ^ old 
man reading the Bible under the shelter of the night '^ (in 
the '^ Beginning of a Novel,'' 1832). On the other hand, in 
Gogol's '' Taras Bulba " (1835-1842) the Jew bears the weU- 
defined features of an iuhuman fiend. In the delineation of the 
hideous figure of ^Zhyd Yankel," a mercenary, soulless, 
dastardly creature, Gogol, the descendant of the hai^iamacks,* 
gave vent to his inherited hatred of the Jew, the victim 

[^Name of the tTkralnlan rebels who rose in the seventeeath 
century against the tyranny ot their Polish masters. Compare 
VOL I, p. 182, n. 8.] 
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of Ehxnelnitzld ^ and the haidamacks. In these dismal liis- 
tone tragedieSy in the figures of tiie Jewish martjrrs of old 
Ukraina, Gog<cd can only discern ^'miserable, terror-Btricken 
cr e a tures,^ Tfans one of the principal founders of Bossian 
fictioa set up in its very center the repelling scarecrow of a 
Jew; an aboniinaticm of desolation^ which poared the poison 
of hatred into the hearts ol the Bnssian readers and determined 
to a certain extent the literary types of later writers. 

In the back-yards oi Bnssian Uterature, which were then 
most of an pwfcroniaed by the reading public, the literary 
slanderer Tliaddens Bnlgarin delineated in his noyel ^Ivan 
Vyzhigin ^ (1S29) the type of a Lithuanian Jew by the name 
of Moi^ha (Moses) , who appears as the embodiment of all mor- 
tal sins. The product of an untalented and tainted pen, Bul- 
garin's noTel was soon forgotten. Yet it contributed its share 
toward instilling Jew-hatred into the minds of the Bussian 
people* 

POooipara ToL I, p. 144 et seg.] 
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THE LAST YEABS OP NICHOLAS L 

1. ThX ** AbSOBTMBNT ^ OF THB JbWB 

The beginning of the ^ Second EmancipatioQ ** of 1848 in 
Western Enrope synchionized with the last phase of the era 
of oppression in Bizssia. That phase, representing the con- 
cluding seven years of pre-reformatory BossiSy was a dark 
patch in the life of the country at large, doubly dark in the 
life of the Jews. The ppwer of absolutism, banished by the 
March revolution from the European West, asserted itself 
with intensified fury in the land of the North, which had about 
that time earned the unenviable reputation of the ^ gendarme 
of Europe/' Thrown back on its last stronghold, absolutism 
concentrated its energy upon the suppression of all kinds of 
revolutionary movements. In default of such a movement in 
Bussia itself, this energy broke through the frontier line and 
found an outiet in the punitive expedition sent to support the 
Austrians in the pacification of mutinous Hungary. The 
triumphant passwords of political freedom which were given 
out on the other side of the Western frontier only intensified 
the reactionary rage on this side. Since it was impossible to 
punish action — ^for under the vigilant eye of the terrible 
''Third Section "* revolutionaiy endeavors were a matter of 
impossibility — ^word and thought were subject to punishment. 
Censorship ran riot in the subdued literature of Bussia, tearing 
out by the roots anything that did not fit into the mould of 

V Compare above* p. 21, n. L] 
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the bnreancratic way of thinking. The qniet precincts of the 
Snseian inielligenzia, who^ in the retirement of their homes, 
ventured to dream of a better political and social order, were 
invaded by political detectives who snatched thence numerous 
victims for the scaffold, the galleys, and conscription. Such 
were the contrivances employed during the last years of pre- 
reformatory Bussia to hold together the old order of things in 
the land of (^kialdom and serfdom, in that Bussia which the 
poet Khomyakov, though patriot and Slavophile, branded thus : 

Blackened in court with falsehood's blackness* 
And stained by the yoke of slavery, 
FuU of godless flattery, of vicious lying. 
And ev'ry possible knavery. 

But the full weight of '' the yoke of slavery '' and ^ false- 
hood's blackness,'' by which pre-reformatory Bussia was 
maiked, fell upon the shoulders of the mcst hapless section 
of Bussian subjects, the Jews. The tragic gloom of the end of 
Nicholas' reign finds its only parallel in Jewish annals in the 
beginning of the same reign. The would-be *^ reforms " pro- 
posed in the interval, in the beginning of the forties, did not 
deceive the popular instinct. The Jews of the Pale saw not 
only the hand which was holding forth the charter of enlight- 
enment but also th3 other hand which hid a stone in the form 
of new cruel restrictions. Soon the Government threw off the 
mask of enli^tenment, and set out to realize its reserve 
program, that of '' correcting " the Jews by police methodi). 

It win be remembered that the principal item in this pro- 
gram was ^ the assortment of the Jews," i. e,, the segregation 
from among them of all persons without a certain status as 
to properly or without definite occupations, for the purpose 
of proceeding against them as criminal members of sodeiy. 
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Ab far back as 1846 the GoTemxneiit forewarned the Jews of 
the imminent ^ bloody operation over a whcde dass/' against 
whidi Oovernor-Qeneral VoroniaoY had vainly proteerted.* All 
Jews were ordered to register at the earliest possible moment 
among the guilds and estates assigned to them, ^with the 
nndergtanding that in case this measnre should fail, the 
GoYermnent wonld of itself cany out the assortment,'^ to wit: 
^ it will set apart the Jews who are not engaged in productive 
labor, and will subject them, as burdensome to society, to 
TSffioiis restrictions/' The threat fell fiat, for it was rather 
too modi to expect that fully a half of the Jewish population, 
doomed by civil disabilities and guiecal economic conditions 
to a life of want and distress, could obtain at a stroke the 
neeoHary ^property statas'' or ^'definite oocupations.'' 

Accordingly, on November 23, 1851, the Tzar gave his^ 
sanction to the *^ Temporary Bnles Concerning the Assortment 
of the Jews.'' All Jews were divided into five categories: 
merchants, agiicultorists, artisans, settled burghers, and un- 
settled burg^ieiB* The first three categories were to be made up 
of those who wore enrolled among the correq>onding guilds and 
estates. ''Settled burghers'' were to be those engaged in 
** burgher trade " ' with business licenses, also the dargy and 
the learned class. Hie remaining huge mass of the proletariat 
was placed iu the category of '' unsettled burghers," who were 
liable to increased military ccmscription and to harshar I^gal 
restrictions as oompand witti the first four tolerated dasses of 
Jews. This hapless proletariat, either out of work or only 
occasionally at work, was to bear a double measure of oppres- 
sion and perseeutaon, and was to be tomded as despised 
pariahs. 

P See above, p. 64 ef tsff.] 

['/. €^ petty trade, as dlsttBiutehed from the more oamprehenslve 
business carried on by the men^ants who were enrolled in the 
mercantile s^ollds.] 
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B7 April 1, 1862, the Jews belongmg to the four tolerated 
ct A i&gofrim were reqoiTed to produce their oerttficates of enrol- 
BMut before the local authoritiee. Thoee wiK> had failed to 
do 80 were to be entered in the fifth category, the criminal 
dMs of ^ mnettled burgfaeia.'' Within the brief space allotted 
to flnm ifae Jews found thonselyee unable to obtain the nee- 
cona ry docnmentB, and, thanks to the lepr eeon tattona of the 
g owm n oiB g e n eral of the Western goTemments, the tnrm was 
eoEtoiided tifl tiie autumn of 1852, but eren then the '' assort- 
ment^ had not yet been accomplished. The Oovemment was 
fuUy prepared to launch a series of Draconian laws against 
the '' parasites,'' including police inspection and compulsory 
labor. But while engaged in these charitable projects, the 
law-giTsrs were taken aback by the Crimean War, which, with 
its disastrous consequences for Bussia, diverted their attention 
from their war against the Jews. Yet for a suecessive number 
of years ttie law ccmceming the ^ assortmen V^ or razryaden, 
as it was popularly s^^lod by tiie Jews, hung like the sword 
of Damocles orer tiie heads of hundreds of thousands of Jews, 
and the anxiety of Uie suffering masses was poured out ia 
sad pedlar ditties: 

A€h, a Ucre, a ftmre mU die rmryadent^ 

2. OOMTULSOBT AflSIlCILATIOK 



As for the measures ol compulsory assimilation long ago fore- 
shadowed by the Oonpemment, such as the substitution of the 
Bussian or German style of dress for the traditional Jewish 
attire, the long coats of the men, they were without any effect 

P** Alas! What misfortune and persecution there la In the as- 
aortiii e uH '^ 
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on Jewish life, and merely Tesnlted in confusion and ocHister- 
nation* A cart imperial nkase issued on May 1, 1850, prohib- 
ited ^ all over (the Empire) the use of a distinct Jewish form 
of dress, beginning with January 1, 1851/' though the gov- 
ernors-general were given the right of permitting aged Jews 
to wear out their old gannents on the payment of a definite 
tax. The pr<^bition extended to the earkdcs, or peies, of 
the men. 

A year later, in April, 1851, the Govemment made a farther 
step in advance and proceeded to deal with the female attire. 
^ His Imperial Majesty was graciously pleased to command 
that Jewish women be forbidden to shave their heads upon 
entering into marriage." ^ In October, 1852, this ukase was 
supplemented by the regulation that a married Jewess guilty 
of shaving her head was liable to a fine of five rubles ($2.50), 
and the rabbi abetting the crime was to be prosecuted. Since 
neither the Jews nor the Jewesses were willing to submit 
to imperial orders, the former from habit, the latter from 
religious scruples, the provincial authorities entered upon a 
regular warfare against these ^' rebels." Both the governors- 
general and the governors subordinate to them displayed ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm in this direction. The officials tracked 
with utmost zeal not only the women culprits but also their 
accomplices the rabbis who attended the wedding ceremony, 
even including the barbers who were called in to shave the 
heads of the Jewish ladies. Jewish women were examined 
at the police stations to find out whether they still wore their 
own hair beneath their kerchiefs or wigs. Frequently the 

P In acoordaaee with orthodox Jewish practice, married women 
are not allowed to expose their own hair. Apart from the wearias 
of a wig, or Bheitel, it was also customary fbr women to eat or 
shave their hair before their wedding and cover their heads with 
akorehtat] 
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struggle manifested itself in tragic-comic and e?en repulsive 
forms. In some places the police adopted the practice of cut- 
ting the peies or shortening the long coats of the Jews hy force. 
The opposition to the authorities iras particularly vigorous 
in the Kingdom of Poland where the rank and file of TTafiidim 
were ready to suffer martyrdom for any Jewish custom, how- 
ever obsolete. The fight was drawn out for a long time and 
even reached into the following reign, but the victory re- 
mained with the obstreperous masses. Though at a later 
period, as the result of general cultural tendoicies, the tradi- 
tional Jewish costume made way in certain sections of Jewry 
for the European form of dress, it was not in obedience to 
police measures, but in spite of them. Compulsory assimila- 
tion was as littie successful now as had been compulsory 
isolation in the Middle Ages. The medieval rulers had im- 
posed upon the Jews a distinct form of garmoit and a '' yellow 
badge ** to keep them apart from the Christians. Nicholas I. 
employed forcible means to make the Jews by their style of 
dress appear similar to the Christians. The violence resorted 
to in both cases^ though different ia form, sprang from the 
same motive. 

8. Nbw Cokscbtptiok Hoebobs 

There was yet one domain in which the squeezing and 
pressing power of Txardom could fully onploy its destructive 
energy. We refer to military conscription. This genuine 
creaticm of the imperial brain became more and more intol- 
erable, serving in Jewish life as a penal and correctional 
agency, witii its ^ capture " of old and young, its inquisitorial 
r^ime ot cantonists, its deportation for a quarter of a century 
and longer into far-off regions. Even the Russian peasants 
were stricken with tertor at the thought of Nicholas' con- 

10 
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Bcriptioii) wldcli in ike rewiaiiiocBccB of tte porfamjcre 
of that period is pictured as Itf^Ioag dq)ortstion, aiid ikej 
frequently shirked mititarj iutj by fleeing from ilie hmd- 
owners and hidmg tfaemselTes in the woods. How much more 
terrible must then ooatscription have been for tiie Jew, whoso 
family was robbed both of a young fatiier and a tender bosbl 
No meaitt was left unused to etade this atrocious obligation. 
The reports of the goTernors refer to Hit ''immeasonUo 
difficulties in carrying out the conscription among the Jews.*' 

Apart from innumerable cases of self-mntilatloii — to quote the 
words of one of these reports written in 1860 — the dtaappearanee, 
without SKoeption^ of aU able-bodied Jews has beeome so general 
that in some oommunities, outside of those unfit for military ser- 
Tice becanse of age or physical defects, not a sln^e person can be 
found during conscription who might be drafted into the army. 
Some flee abroad, whilst others hide in adjacent gowmments. 

Those in hiding were hunted down like wild beasts. Their 
life, as a contemporary witness testifies, was wxxse than that 
of galley slaTCS, for the slightest indiscretion brought ruin 
upon tiiem. Many resorted to sdf -mutilation to render them- 
selyee unfit for military serrice. They chopped off tiieir fingers 
or toes, damaged their eyesight, and perpetrated erery pos- 
sible form of maiming to evade a military seryice which was 
in effect penal aerrittide. '^ The most tender-hearted mother,^' 
to quote a contemporary, ^ would pkoe the finger of her beloTcd 
son under the kitchen knife of a homo-bred quack surgeon.'^ 

This eTaskm resulted in immense shortages which pressed 
lieayily upon the Jewish oommunities, since the latter were 
held coUeetiTdy leqNmaiUe for supplying the full quota of 
recruits. The reports about the unsatisfactory o(Miscription 
results among the Jews filled the Gk>Temment in St Peters- 
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burg with rage. The persistent reluctance of human beings 
to be parted ahnost for life from those near and dear to them^ 
or to see their little ones carried off to an early grave or to the 
baptismal font, was regarded as a manifestation of criminal 
self-will. Accordingly, the former measures of ''cutting 
short ^ and ** curbing " this self-will were improved upon by 
new ones. In December, 1850, the Tzar gave orders that for 
eveiy missing Jewish recruit in a given community three men 
of the minimum age of tweniy from the same community and 
one more recruit for every two thousand rubles ($1000) of tax 
arrears should be impressed into service. A year later the fol- 
lowing atrocious measures were issued for the purpose ''of 
cutting short the concealment of Jews from military service '' : 
the fugitives were to be captured, flogged, and drafted into 
the army over and above the required quota of recruits. The 
communities in which they were hidden were to be fined. The 
relatives of a recruit who failed to present himself in proper 
time were to be taken in his stead, even if these relatives 
happened to be heads of families. The official representa- 
tives of the communities were equally liable to being sent into 
the army if found convicted of any inaccuracy in carrying out 
the conscription. 

A reign of terror followed in the Jewish communities upon 
the promulgation of these laws. The Eahal elders — ^it wiU 
be remembered that they oontiniied to exist after the abroga- 
tion of the Eahals, acting as the fiscal agents of the Govern- 
ment^ — ^now faced a terrible alternative: to become, in the 
words of a contemporary, " either' murderers of mar^rs," i. e„ 
either to capture and send into the army any youth or boy, 
without discrimination, or themselves to don the gray uniform 

[* See above, p. 00.] 
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and be impreBsed into military servioeB as ^penal'' recmits. In 
conseqaenoe, a fiendish hnnt after hnman beings was set afoot 
in the Pale of Settlement. Adults were seized and, r^ard- 
less of their being the only mainstay of their families, were 
taken captiye, and children of eight were captured and pre- 
sented to the recruiting authorities as being of the obligatory 
age of twelve. But despite all this hunting, many communities 
were not able to furnish their quota of soldiers, and the number 
of *' penal '^ recruits from among the Eahal elders was very 
considerable. 

Weeping and moaning resounded in the neighborhood of 
the recruiting stations in the Jewish towns where parents and 
relatiyes took leave from their dear ones who were doomed 
to a perpetual barrack life. And yet the fury of the Govern- 
ment was not satisfied. In 1863 new ** temporary rules ** were 
issued, ^ by way of experiment,'' whereby not only communities 
but also individuals among Jews were granted the right of 
offering as their substitutes any fellow-Jew from another city 
than his own who was caught without a passport Any Jew who 
happened to absent himself from his place of residence without 
a passport could be seized and drafted into service as a substi- 
tute for a regular recruit due from the family of the captor. 
The '' captive,'' regardless of age, was made a soldier, and the 
captor was given a receipt for one recruit. 

A new ferocious hunt began. The official ^ captors " em- 
ployed l^ the Eahals were no longer the only ones to prowl 
after living prey. The chase was now taken up by every pri- 
vate individual who wished to find a substitute for a member 
of his family, or who simply wanted to turn a penny by selling 
his recruiting receipt. Hordes of Jewish bandits sprang up 
who infested the roads and the inns, and by trickery or 
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force made the travellers part with their pa6q)ort8 and then 
dragged them to the recruiting stations as ''captives'* to 
be sent into the army. Never before had the Jewish masses, 
yielding to pressure from above, sunk to snch depths of 
degradation. The Jew became a beast of prey to his fellow- 
Jew. Jews were afraid of bndging an inch from their native 
cities. Every passer-by was suspected of being a captor or a 
bandit. The recmiting inquisition of Nicholas inflicted upon 
the Jews the utmost limit of mariyrdom. It set Jew against 
Jew, called forth ^ a war of all against all," threw the tortured 
and the torturers into one heap, and sullied the Jewish soul. 
All this took place while the Crimean War was going on. 
The Bussian army, on the altar of which so many human sac- 
rifices had been offered in the course of thirty years, marched 
to save ''the honor of Bussia,'' in truth, to save the old 
regime. Squadron upon squadron issued from the inner re- 
cesses of Bussia, and marched towards the battlefields of the 
South, marched to the slaughter, into the mouths of the 
cannons of the English and French, who knew how to conquer 
without penal conscriptions and without infiicting tortures 
upon tender-aged cantonists. The "gendarme of Europe,'' 
who, armed to his teeth, had contemptuously threatened to 
" finish the enemy with his soldier caps," could not hold out 
against the army of the " rotten West" Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Bussian soldiers f eU beneath the walls of Sevastopol, 
upon the heists of Inkerman. Thousands of Jewish soldiers 
were laid among them in "brotherly graves." The Jews, 
enslaved by pre-ref ormatory Bussia, died for a faflierland 
which treated them as pariahs, which had bestowed upon them 
a monstrous conscription, the xmexampled iostituticms of can- 
tonists^ penal recruits, and " captives." However, it soon be- 
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came clear that those who had fidtea under the walls of 
Sevastopol had sealed by thmr death sot fibe honor bnt the 
dishonor of the old regime of blood and iron. Beneath the 
rotting corpse of an obsolete statecraft, bnilt upon serfdom 
and maintained by soldiery and police, the germ of a new 
and better Bnssia b^;an to stir. 

4. Thb Bttdal Mvbdke Tbul of Saxatot 

One more detail was lacking to complete the dismal picture 
and to bring ont the fnU symmetry between the end of Nicholas' 
reign and its ominous beginning: a medieval ritual mnrder 
trial after the pattern of the Yelizh case. And a trial of this 
nature did not fail to come. In December, 1852, and in 
January, 1863, two Bussian boys from among the lower classes 
disappeared in the city of Saratov, in central Bnssia. Their 
bodies were found two or three months later in the Volga, 
covered with wounds and bearing the traces of circumcision. 
The latter circumstance led the coroners to believe tiiat the 
crime had been perpetrated by Jews. Saratov, a city situated 
outside the Pale of Settlement, harbored at that time a small 
Jewish settlement consisting of some forl^ soldiers of the 
local garrison and several civilian Jewish tradesmen and 
artisans who lived in the prohibited Volga town by the grace 
of the police. There were also a few converts. * 

The vigilant eyes of the coroners were riveted on this settle- 
ment. An official by the name of Dumovoy who had been 
dispatched from St. Petersburg to take charge of the case, 
began at once to direct the inquiry into the diannel of a ritual 
murder case. Needless to say there were soon found material 
witnesses from among the ignorant or criminal class who were 
under the hypootic influence of the ritual murder myth. A 
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private, called BogdanoT, who had been convicted of vagrancy, 
and an intoxicated gubernatorial official by the name of Krueger 
testified that they were present at the time when the Jews 
squeezed out the blood from the bodies of the murdered boys. 
They also mentioned by name the principal perpetrators of 
the murder, the ^circumcision expert'' in the local Jewish 
settlement, a soldier called Shlief erman, and a furrier named 
Yankel Yushkevicher, a devout Jew. The incriminated Jews 
were thrown into prison, but, despite excruciating cross-ex- 
aminations, they and the other defendants indignantly denied 
not only their oomplicity in the murder but also the ritual 
murder accusation as a whole. 

The investigation became more and more involved, drawing 
into its net a constantly growing number of persons, until 
in Jxdy, 1854, a special ^' Judicial Commission ^ was appointed 
by order of Nicholas L for the purpose of disclosing not only 
the particular crime committed at Saratov but also ** of inves- 
tigating the dogmas of the religious fanaticism of the Jews/' 
The latter task, being of a theoretic nature, was entrusted, in 
1855, to a special commission under the auspices of the Min- 
istry of the Interior. Among the theologians and Hebraists 
who were members of that Commission was also the baptized 
professor Daniel Chwolson who had scientifically disproved 
the ritual legend. In 1856, after a protracted inquiry of two 
years, the judicial commission, having failed to discover 
evidence against the accused, decided to set them at liberty, 
but '' to leave them under strong suspicion." 

In the meantime, Alexander II. had ascended the throne 
of the Tzars, and the dawn of Russian renascence began to 
disperse the nightmares of the past era. Yet so deeply in- 
grained were the old prejudices in many bureaucratic minds 
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that when the conclusion reached bj the judicial commission 
was submitted to the Senate the votes were divided. The case 
was transferred to the Council of State, and there the high 
dignitaries managed to effect a compromise between their 
medieval prejudices and their involuntary concessions to the 
spirit of the age. They refused to enter into a discussion of 
** the still unsolved question as to the use of Christian blood 
by the Jews,'' but they '^unhesitatingly recognized the existence 
of the crime itself/' which had been perpetrated at Saratov 
— ^this in spite of the fact that the only ground on which the 
crime was ascribed to alleged fanatical practices and laid at 
the door of the Jews were the traces of circumcision on the 
dead bodies. Ignoring this inner contradiction and setting 
aside the weighty objections of the liberal Minister of Justice 
Zamyatin, the Council of State brought in a verdict of guiliy 
against the impeached Jews, the soldier Shlief ennan and the 
two Yushkevichers, senior and junior, sentencing them to 
penal servitude. 

The sentence was confirmed by Alexander II. in May, 1860. 
The representatives of the St. Petersburg community. Baron 
Joseph Otinzburg and others, petitioned the Tzar to post^ 
pone the verdict until the scholarly commission of experts 
should have rendered its decision with r^ard to the compati- 
bility of ritual murder with the teachings of Judaism. But 
the president of the Council of State, Count Orlov, presented 
the matter to the Tzar in a different light, asserting that 
all that the Jews intended by their petition was ^ to keep off 
for an indefinite period the decision on a case in which their 
coreligionists are involved." He, therefore, insisted on the 
immediate execution of the sentence, and the Tzar yielded. 
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After eight long years of incarceTation, in the conne of 
which two of the impeached Jews committed sniddey tiie 
principal *^ perpetrators ^ were found to be physical wrecks and 
no longer able to discharge their penal serntade. The inno- 
cent sufferer, old Ynshkeyicher, languished in prison f oj seyen 
more years, and was finally liberated in 1867 by order of 
Alexander II., who had been petitioned by Adolph Cr6mieuz, 
the president of the Alliance Israelite Uniyerselle, to pardon 
the unhappy man. In this way the heritage of the dark past 
protruded into the increasing brightness of the new Russia, 
which in the beginning of the sixties was passing through the 
era of '^ Oreat Bef orms,'' 
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CHAPTER XVin 

THE EBA OF BEFOBMS UNDBB ALEXANDER H. 
1. Thb Abolition of Juybnilb Cofsobiptiok 

When after the Crimean War, which had exposed the rotten- 
ness of the old order of things, a fresh current of air swept 
through the atmosphere of Bussia, and the liberation of the 
peasantry and other great reforms were coming to fruition, 
the Jewish problem, too, was in line of being placed in 
the forefront of these reforms. For, after having done away 
with the institution of serfdom, the State was consistently 
bound to liberate its three million of Jewish serfs who had 
been ruthlessly oppressed and persecuted during the old regime. 

Unfortunately the Jewish question, which was nothing more 
nor less than the question of equal citizenship for the Jews, 
was not placed in the line of the great reforms, but was pushed 
to the rear and solved f ragmentarily— on the instalment plan, 
as it were — and within narrowly circumscribed limits. like 
all the other officially inspired reforms of that period, which 
proceeded up to a certain point and halted before the prohibited 
zone of constitutional and political liberties, so, too, the solu- 
tion of the Jewish problem was not allowed to pass beyond the 
border-line. For the crossing of that line would have rendered 
the whole question null and void by the simple recognition of 
the equality of all citizens. The regenerated Bussia of 
Alexander II., stubborn in its refusal of political freedom and 
civil equality, oould only choose the path of half-measures. 
Nevertheless, the transition from the pre-reformatory order 
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of things to the new state of affairs signified a radical depar- 
ture both in the life of Bnssia in general and in Jewish life in 
particular. It did so not because the new conditions were 
perfect^ but because the old ones were so inexpressibly ugly 
and unbearable^ and the mere loosening of the chains of serri- 
tude was hailed as a pledge of complete liberaticHi. 

Far more intense than in the political life of Bussia was 
the crisis in its social life. While a chilling wind was still 
blowing from the wintry heights of Bussian officialdom^ while 
a grim censorship was still holding down the flight of the 
printed word^ the released social energy was whirling and 
swirling in all classes of Bussian society, sometimes breaking 
the fetters of police restraint. The outbursts of young Bussia 
ran far ahead of the slow progress of the reforms inspired from 
above. It blazed the path for political freedom which the 
West of Europe had long trayersed, and which was to prove 
in Bussia tortuous and thorny. 

The phase of Jewish life which claimed the first thought 
of Alexander II.^s Government was the militaiy conscrip- 
tion. Prior to the conclusion of the Crimean War, the Com- 
mittee on Jewish Affairs^ called the Tzar's attention to the 
necessity of modifying the method of Jewish conscription, 
with its fiendish contrivances of seizing juvenile cautonists 
and enlisting " penal *' and " captive '* recruits. Nevertheless 
the removal of this crying evil was postponed for a year, until 
the promulgation of the Coronation Manifesto ' of August 26, 
1856, when it was granted as an act of grace. 

Prompted hj the desire— the Manifesto reads— of making It 
easier for the Jews to discharge their military duty and of averting 
the Inconveniences attached thereto, we command as follows: 

[> See above^ p. 49.] 

[* On the meaning of Manifesto see later, p. 246, n. L] 
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1. Reemlts trom among the Jews are to be drafted in the same 
way aa from among the otber eatatea, primarily from among those 
nnaettlad and not engaged in prodnetiTe labor.* Only in default of 
able-bodied men among theae, the ahortage ia to be made up from 
among the category of Jews who by reason of tiietr engaging in 
productiye labor are recognised aa naefoL 

2. Tlie drafting of recmits from among other eatatea and of thoae 
imder age is to be repealed. 

8. In regard to the malting up of the ahortage of reemita, the 
general lawa are to be applied, and the exaction of reemita from 
Jewish oommonitftea as a penalty for arrears la to be repealed. 

4. The temporary rules, enacted by way of experiment in 1853» 
granting Jewish communities and Jewish indiridiiala the right 
of presenting as recruits in their own stead coreligUmista seised 
without paa^KNTta' are to be repealed. 

The abolitioii of jnvenile conseriptkm followed antomai- 
ically upon the annulment, by virtue of the same Coronation 
Manifesto, of the general Bussian institution of ^ cantonists '' 
and ^ soldier children/* who were now ordered to be returned 
to their parents and relatiyes. Only in the case of the Jews 
a rider was attached to the efFect that those Jewish children 
who had embraced Christianity during their term of military 
service should not be allowed to go back to their parents and 
relatives, if the latter remained in their old faith, and should 
be placed exclusively in Christian families. 

The Coronation Manifesto of 1856 marks Obe end of the 
Teeruiting inquisition, which had lasted for nearly thirty years, 
adding a unique page to the annals of Jewish martyrdom. 
In the matter of conacription, at least, the Jews were, in a 
certain measure, gnated equal rights. The operation of the 
general statute oonoeming military service was extended to 



P See on these deaignatiotts pp. 64 and 142.] 
P See above, p. 148 et 9eq.} 
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theniy vifh a few lixnitatioiui wMch were the heritage of fiie 
past The old plan of the ^ aaaortmait of the Jews ^ le ze* 
fleeted in the daase of the Manifesto^ providing lor increased 
oonecription from among ^ those xmsetUed and not engaged 
in prodnctive labor," i. e., of the mass of the proletariat^ as 
distinct fi^m the more or less well-to-do classes. Nor was the 
old historic crime made good : the Jewish cantonists who had 
been f orciblj converted to the Oreek-Orthodoz faith were not 
allowed to return to their kindred. As heretoforey baptism re- 
mained a eondiiio sins qua non for the advancement of a 
Jewish soldier, and only in 1861 was permission given to pro- 
mote a Jewish private to the rank of a sergeant for general 
merit, without q)ecial distinction on the battlefield which had 
been formerly required. Beyond Ihis rank no Jew oonld hope 
to advance. 

2. ** HOXOBOPATEIO " ElCU7(nPicTI0Sr Aim THB POUOT OF 

EoUowing wpcai tbe removal of the ^ black stain ^ of con- 
scription came the qnestion of li^^ttening the ^ yoke of slavery,'' 
that heavy bnrdoi of rigfaliessness which pressed so grievoasly 
upon the outcasts of the Jewish Pale. Already in March, 
1856, Comit £iselev, a semi-liberal official and formerly the 
president of the '^ Jewish Committee'' whidi had been ap- 
pointed in 1840^ and which was ooanposed of the heads of 
the various ministries, submitted a menKmmdum to Alex- 
ander II. in whidi he took occasion to point out that ^ tiie 
attainment of the goal indicated in the imperial ukase of 1840, 
that of bringing about the fuaon of the Jewa wi& the gen- 

[* See abovt» p. 49 et seg.] 
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eral population, is hampered by various proyisioually enacted 
restrictionB whieh, when taken in conjunction with the gen- 
eral laws, contain contradicticms and engender confusion/' 

The result was an imperial order, dated March 31, 1856, 
^ to revise all existing regulations affecting the Jews so as to 
bring them into harmony with the general policy of fusing this 
people with the original inhabitants, as far as the moral status 
of the Jews may render it possible/' The same ministers who 
had taken part in the labors of the Jewish Committee were 
instructed to draft a plan looking to the modification of the 
laws affecting the Jews and to submit their suggestions to the 
Tzar. 

In this way the inception of the new reign was marked 
by a ehttracteristic slogan: the fusion of the Jews with the 
Busaian people, to be promoted by alleviations in their legal 
status. The way leading to this ^ fusion '' was, in the judg- 
ment of BuBsian officialdom, blocked by the historic uniiy of 
the Jewish, nation, a unity which in governmental phraseology 
was siyled ^ Jewish separatism '' and interpreted as the effect 
of the inferior ^* moral status ^ of the Jews. At the same time 
it was implied that Jews with better '^ morals,'' i. e.^ those who 
have shown a leaning toward Bussification, might be accorded 
special legal advantages over their retrograde coreligionists. 

From that moment the bureaucratic circles of St. Peters- 
burg became obsessed with the idea of piddng out special 
groups from among the Jewish population, distinguished by 
financial or educational qualifications, for the purpose of 
bestowing upon them certain rights and privil^;e6. It was 
the old coin — Nicholas' idea of the ''assortment" of the 
Jews — ^with a new legend stamped upon it. Formerly it had 
been intended to penalize the '' useless " or ^ unsettied burgh- 
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ers" by intensifying their righHessness; now this plan gave 
way to the policy of rewarding the ^' luefnl " elements by en- 
larging their rights or reducing their rightlesaneas. The 
objectionable principle npon which this whole system was 
founded, the diyision of a peo|de into catsgoiies of &?orits8 
and outcasts, remained in full force. There was only a differ- 
ence in degree: the threat of legal resfaictions for ibe diso- 
bedient was replaced by holding out promises of legal aSsfna- 
tions for the obedient. 

A small group of influential Jewish BMrchants in 81 P«hsnh 
burg, whidi stood in close relations to tiie highest offiond 
spheres, the purveyor and buiker Baron Joseph Yoni CKm^ 
burg * and others, seized eagerty upon this idea which bada fair 
to shower privileges upon the well-to-do dsoflss. In June^ 
1856, this group addressed a petition to AleTandar U., oom- 
plaining about the disabilities which weighed so heavfly i^xm 
all Jews, ** from the artisan to the first guild merchant, fn»n 
the private soldier to the Master of Arts, and f orsed them down 
to the level of a degraded, suspected, untolerated tribe.^ At 
the same time they assured the Tzar that» were fiie Gofenunent 
to give a certain amount of encouragement to the Jews, tiie 
latter would gladly meet it half-way and help in the realization 
of its policy to draw the Jews nearer to the original inhabi- 
tants and turn them in the directicm of productive labor. 

Were— the petitioners declare— ^e new generation wlildi has 
heen brought up In the spirit and under the control of the Gov- 
ernment, were the higher mercantile class which for many years 
has diffused life, activity, and wealth in the land, were the con- 
scientious artisans who earn their bread in the sweat of their 
brow, to recelTe from the Government, as a mark oC dlsttnotlon, 

[^ Popularly known by his middle name as 7O00C] 
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larger risbts than those who hare done noUiing to attest their 
well-nieaiiiiigneaSr iiBefalness, and Indnatrj, then the whole Jew- 
ish pe<vle, seeing that these few faTored ones are the object of the 
GoTenunent's righteousness and benoTOlenee and models of what 
It desires the Jews to become, would JogrfnUy hasten to attain the 
goal marked out hj the Goremment Our present petltl<m, there- 
fore. Is to the effect that oar gradons sovereign may bestow his 
kindness upon us, and, by distinguishing the grain from the chaff, 
may be pleased to accord a few moderate prlrlleges to the most 
educated among us, to wit: 

1. "Equal rights with the other (Russian) subjects or with 
the Karaite Jews^ to the educated and weU-desenrlng Jews who 
possess the tlfje oi Honorary Cltlsens, to the merchants affiliated 
for a number of years with the first or second guild and dis- 
tinguished by their business Integrity, to the sotdiers who hare 
serred Irreproachably In the army." 

2. Thc^ right of residence outside the Pale of Settlement " to the 
best among the artisans " who possess laudatory certificates from 
Uie trade-unions. The privileges thus accorded to "the best 
among us " wlU help to realize the consummation of the Gkrrem- 
ment " that the sharply marked traits whldi distinguish the Jewa 
from the native Russians should be levied, and that the Jews 
fBhould In their way ol thinking and acting become akin to the 
latter." Once placed outside their secluded "Pale^" the Jews 
" will succeed in adopting from the genuine Russians the praise- 
worthy gualltles, by which they are distinguished, and the 
striving for culture and useful endeavor will become universaL" 

The petition reflects the humiliating attitude of men vdio 
were standing on the boundary line between slavery and free- 
dom, whose cast of mind had been formed under the regime 
of oppression and caprice. Pointing to the example of the 
West where the bestowal of equal rights had contributed to 
the success of Jewish assimilation, the Si Petersburg peti- 
tioners were not even courageous enough to demand equal rights 

rOn the emandpatUm ci the Karaites see voL I, p. 318.] 
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E8 the price of aasimilation, and prof eesed, perhaps from diplo- 
matic considerations^ to content themselyes irith miserable 
crumbs of rights and privileged for ''the best among ns.'' 
They failed to realize the meanness of their suggestion to 
divide a nation into best and worst, into those worthy of a 
human existence and those unworthy of it. 

3. Thb Extbnbiok of thb Bight of Bbsidencb 

After some wayering, the Oovemment decided to adopt the 
method of '' picking '' the best. The intention of the authori- 
ties was to apply the gradual relaxation of Jewish rightlees- 
ness not to groups of restrictions, but to groups of persons. 
The Ooremment entered upon the scheme of abolishing or 
alleviating certain restrictions not for the whole Jewish popu- 
lation but merely for a few ** useful '' sections within it. Three 
such sections were marked off from the rest : merchants of the 
first guild, university graduates, and incorporated artisans. 

The resuscitated ^ Committee for the Amelioration of the 
Jews '' * displayed an intense activity during that period (1856- 
1863). For fuUy two years (1857-1859) the question of 
granting the right of permanent residence in the interior 
governments to merchants of the first guild occupied the 
attention of that Committee and of the Council of State. The 
Committee had originally proposed to restrict this privilege 
by imposing a series of exceedingly onerous conditions. Thus, 
the merchants intending to settle in the Russian interior were 
to be required to have belonged to the first guild with^ the 
Pale for ten years previously, and they were to be allowed to 
leave the Pale only after securing in each case a permit from 
the Ministers of the Interior and of Finance. But the Council 

I* Compare above^ p. 49.] 
11 
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of State found that^ dTcunuBcribed in this manner, the privil^e 
wonid benefit only a negligible fraction of the Jewish merchant 
class — ^there were altogether one hundred and eight Jewish 
first-guild merchants within the Pale — and, theref ore, con- 
sidered it necessary to reduce the requirements for settling in 
the interior. 
A long succession of meetings of this august body was taken 
^up with the perplexing problem how to attract big Jewish 
capital into the central goTcmments and at the same time 
safeguard the latter against the excessive influx of Jews, who, 
for the sake of settling there, would register in the first guild 
and, under the disguise of relatives, would bring with them, 
as one of the members of the Council put it> ^ the whole tribe 
of Israel/' After protracted discussions, a resolution was 
adopted which was in substance as follows: 

The Jewish merchants who have belonged to the first guild for 
not less than two years mrior to the issuance of the present law 
shall be permitted to settle permanently in the interior govern- 
ments, acccmipanled by their families and a limited nmnber of 
servants and clerics. These merchants shall be entitled to live 
and trade on equal terms with the Russian merchants, with the 
proviso that, after the settlement, they shaU continue their mem- 
bership in the first guild as well as their payment of the appertain- 
ing membership dues for no less than ten years, failing which they 
shall be sent back into the Pala Big Jewish merchants and 
bankers from abroad, " noted for their social position," shaU be 
. allowed to trade in Russia under a special permit to be secured 
^ in each case from the Ministers of the Interior and of Finance. 

The resolution of the Council of State was sanctioned by 
the Tzar cm March 16, 1859, and thus became law. 

In this manner the way was opened for big Jewish capital 
to enter the two Bussian capitals and the tabooed int^ior. 
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The adTent of the big capitalists was followed by the influx of 
their less fortunate brethren, who, driven by material want 
from the Pale, were forced to seek new damidlesy and in the 
shape of first guild dues paid for many years a heavy toll for 
their right of residence and conmierce. The position of these 
merchants ofBers numerous points of contact with the status 
of the " tolerated '' Jewish merchants in Vienna and Lower 
Austria prior to 1848. 

Toleration having been granted to the Jews with a proper 
financial status, the Government proceeded to extend the same 
treatment to persons with educational qualifications. The 
latter class was the subject of protracted debates in the Jewish 
Oanmiittee as well as in the Ministries and in the Council of 
State. As early as in 1857 the Minister of Public Instruction 
Norov had sulnnitted a memorandum to the Jewish Ckunmittee 
in which he argued that '' religious fanaticism and prejudice 
among the Jews ^ could only be exterminated by inducing the 
Jewish youth to enter the general educational establishments, 
** which end can only be obtained by enlaiging their civil rights 
and by offering them material advantages.'' Accordingly, 
Norov suggested that the right of residence in the whole 
Russian Empire should be granted to the graduates of the 
higher and secondary educational institutions.* Those Jews 
who should have failed to attend school :vfeie to be re- 
stricted in their right of entering the mercantile guilds. The 
Jewish Committee refused to limit the rights of those who did 
not attend the general schools, and proposed, instead, as a bait 

PThe latter category comprises primarily the gymnaeia (see 
next note) In which the classic languages are taught, and the 
8(H»lled real ffymnasfia In which emphasis Is laid on science. The 
higher educational Institutions, or the Institutions of higher learn- 
ing, are the universities and the professional schools^ on whldi see 
next page, n. 4.] 
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for the Jews who shniined secular edncation^ to confer special 
privileges in the discharge of military service upon those Jews 
who had attended the gymnazia,* or even the Bussian district 
schools/ or the Jewish Crown schools/ more exactly^ to grant 
them the right of buying themselves off from conscription by 
the payment of one hundred to two hundred rubles (1869). 
But the Military Department vetoed this proposal on the 
ground that education would thus bestow privileges upon 
Jews which were denied even to Christians. The suggestion 
relating to military privileges was therefore abandoned^ and 
the promotion of education among Jews reduced itself to an 
extension of the right of residence. 

In this connection the Jewish Committee warmly debated 
the question as to whether the right of residence outside the 
Pale should be accorded to graduates of the higher and 
secondary educational institutions^ or only to those of the 
higher. The Ministers of the Interior and Public Instruction 
(Lanskoy and Kovalevski) advocated the fonner more liberal 
interpretation. But the majority of the Committee members, 
acting ^ in the interests of a graduated emancipation/' rejected 
the idea of bestowing the universal right of residence upon the 
graduates of gymnazia and lyceums and even upon those of 
universities and other institutions of higher learning/ witii the 
exception of those who had received a learned degree. Doctor, 

[*The name applies on the ESaropean contiiient to secondary^ 
schools. A Russian gymnassia (and similarly a Qerman gymna- 
eium) has an eight years' coarse. Its curriculum corresponds 
roughly to a combined high school and coUege course in America.] 

['/. 6., schools found in the ci^itals of districts (or counties), 
preparatory to the gymtuufla.} 

[* See above, p. 68 and below, p. 174.] 

[*Such as technological, veterinary, dental, and other profes- 
sional schools, which are independent of the universities.] 
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Magister^ or Caadidate/ The Committee was willing, on the 
other handy to permit the poooeiipora of a learned degree not only 
to settle in the interior bnt also to enter fhe dyil serrice. The 
Jewish muTersity graduate was thns expected to submit a 
scholarly paper or eyen a doctor dissertation for two pnr- 
poses, for procuring the right of residence in some Siberian 
locality and for the right of serring the State. Particnhtr 
** circumspection " was recommended by the Committee with 
reference to Jewish medical men : a Jewish physician, with- 
out the degree of M. D., was not to be permitted to pass beyond 
the Pale. 

In this shape the question was submitted to the Council of 
Stato in 1861. Here opinions were evenly divided. Twenty 
members advocated the necessity of '' bestowing ^ the right of 
residence not only on graduates of universities but also of 
gtfmnaseia, advancing the argument that even in the case of 
a Jewish gymnaziet ''' it is in all likelihood to be presumed 
that the gross superstitions and prejudices which hinder the 
association of the Jews with the original population of the 
Empire will be, if not entirely eradicated, at least considerably 
weakened, and a further sojourn among Christians will con- 
tributo toward the ultimate extermination of these sinister 
prejudices which stand in the way of every moral improve- 
ment.^ 

Such was the opinion of the " liberal '^ half of the Council 
of State. The conservative half argued differently. Only 

\}Magister in Russia corresponds roogiily to the same title in 
England and America. It is inferior to tiie doctor degree and 
precedes it Candidate is a title, now mosdy abolished, given to 
the hest university students who have completed their course and 
have presented a scholarly paper, without having passed the fuU 
examination.] 

['/. e^ the pupil of a gymnatfiMm.^ 
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those Jews desenre the right of residence who haye recdyed 
<' an education such as may serye as a pledge of their haying 
renounced the errors of fanaticism.'' The wise measures 
adopted '' as a precaution against the influx of Jews into the 
interior goyemments'' would lose their eflScaqr, ''wre per- 
mission to settle aU oyer Sussia to be granted suddenly to 
all Jews who haye for a short term attended a gymnazium in the 
Western and South-western region^ for no other purpose, to 
be sure, than that of pursuing on a larger scale their illicit 
tradee and otiier harmful occupations/' Hence only Jews with 
a '' reliable education/' i. e., the graduates of higher educa- 
tional institutions, who haye obtained a leaned degree, should 
be permitted to pass the boundary of the Pale. 

Alexander II. endorsed the opinion of the oonseryatiye mem- 
bers of the Council of State. The law, promulgated on 
Noyember 27, 1861, reads as follows: 

Jews possessing certUlcatee of tbe learned degree of Doctor of 
Medicine and Surgeryf or Doctor of Medicine, and llkewlfle of 
Doctor, Magister, or Candidate of other nnlyerslty faculties, are 
admitted to senre in all Qoyemment offices, without their being 
confined to the Pale established for the residence of Jews. Thej 
are also permitted to settle permanenttjr in all the proyinces of 
the Bmpire for the pursuit of eommeroe and industry. 

In addition, the law specifies that, apart from the members 
of their families, these Jews shall be permitted to keep, as a 
maximum, ''two domestic seryants from among their co- 
religionists." 

The promulgation of this law brought about a curious state 
of affairs, the upshot of the genuinely Bussian homoeopathic 
system of emancipation. A handful of Jews who had ob- 
tained learned degrees from uniyersities were permitted not 
only to reside in the interior of the Empire, but were also 
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admitted here and there to Govemment service^ in the capacity 
of civil and military phyaidanB. Yet both of these rights were 
denied to all other persons with the same nniversity education^ 
^Physicians and Active Students/'^ who had not obtained 
learned degrees. On one occasion the Minister of Public 
Instniction put before the Council of State the following 
legal pnzde : A Jewish stadent^ while attending the nniversity 
of the Bnssian capital, enjoys the right of residence there. 
But when he has sucoessfully finished his course and has ob- 
tained the customary certificate, without the learned degree, 
he forfeits this right and must return to the Pale. 

Yet the Government in its stubbornness refused to make 
concessions, and when it was forced to make them, it did so 
rather in its own interest than in that of the Jews. Owing 
to the scarcily of medical help in the army and in the interior, 
ukases issued in 1865 and 1867 declared Jewish physicians, 
even without the title of Doctor of Medicine, to be admissible 
to the medical corps and later on to civil service in all places 
of the Empire, except the capitals St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow. Nevertheless, the extension of the plain right of domi- 
cile, without admission to dvil service, remained for a long 
time dependent on a learned degree. It was only after two 
decades of hesitation that the law of January 19, 1879, con- 
ferred the right of universal residence on aU categories of 
persons with a higher education, regardless of the nature of 
the diploma, and also including pharmacists, dentists, fM- 



PBoth tlttes are given at the oondnsion of the prescribed 
university course; the former to medical students, the latter to 
students of other tacnltleB.] 

[* From the German FeldBtKerer, a sort cH combination of leedi, 
first^d» and barber, who freQuently lave medical adyioe.] 
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The privileges bestowed upon the big merchants and '^ titled ^ 
intellectuals affected but a few small groups of the Jewish 
population. The authorities now turned their attention to 
the mass of the people, and, in aocordance with its rules of 
political homoeopathy, commenced to pick from it a handful 
of persons for better treatment. The question of admitting 
Jewish artisans into the Bnssian interior occupied the Govern* 
ment for a long time. In 1856 Lanskoy, the Minister of the 
Interior, entered into an official correspondence concerning 
this Blatter with tiie governors-general and goremors of the 
Western provinces. Most of the replies were favorable to the 
idea of conferring upon Jewish artisans the right of univer- 
sal residence. Of the three governors-general whose opinion 
had been invited the governor-general of Vilna was the only 
one who thought that the present situation needed no change. 
His colleague of Saev, Oount Vasildiikov, was, on tiie contrary, 
of the opinion that it would be a rational measure to transfer 
the surplus of Jewish artisans who were coqped iq> vriihin the 
Pale and had been pauperissed by excessive competition to 
the interior governments where there was a scarciiy of skilled 
labor.* 

A surprisingly liberal pronoxmcemoit came from the gover- 
nor-general of New Bussia, Coimt Stroganov. In the world 

^Tke cAcial statlsttcs of that time (aboat tbe year 18S0) 
brought oat the fact that the number of Jews in the fifteen govern- 
ments of the Pale of Settlement, exclusive of the Kingdom of 
Poland, but Indusive of the Baltic region, amounted to MSO.OOO, 
forming 8% of the total population of that territory. The number 
of artisans In the "Jewish'.' governments was far greater than 
In the Russian Interior. Thus in the government of Kiev there 
were to be found 2.06 artisans to every thousand inhabitants, 
against 0.8 in the near-by government of Kursk, i. e„ 2% times 
more. In reality, the number of Jews in the Western region, with- 
cut the Kingdom of Poland, exceeded considerably 1% millions, 
i here beins no regular registration at that time. 
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of Bufisian officialdom professing the dogma of '' gradation '* 
and ^ caution '' in the question of Jewish rights he was the 
only one who had the courage to raise his yoioe on behalf of 
complete Jewish emancipation. He wrote : 

The existence In oar times of restrictions in the ri^^ts of the 
Jews as compared with the Christian population in any shape 
or form is neither in accord with the spirit and tendency of the 
a«e nor with the policy of the OoTersment looking towards the 
amalgamation of the Jews with the original population al the 
Empire. 

The count theref(»e concluded that it was necessary ^ to per- 
mit the Jews to live in all the places of the Empire and engage 
without any restrictions and on equal terms with all Russian 
subjects in such crafts and industries as they themselves may 
choose^ in accordance with their habits and abilities." It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the bold Toice of the Russian 
dignitary^ who in a lucid interval q>oke up in a manner remi- 
niscent of the civilized West> was not listened to by the bureau- 
crats of St. Petersburg. Nevertheless, as far as the specific 
question of Jewish artisans was concerned, the favorable re- 
plies were bound to have a decisive eilect 

However, red-iape sluggishness managed to retard the 
decision for several years. In 1863 the questicm was referred 
back to the Jewish Committee, only a short time before the 
dissolution of that body, which for a quarter of a century had 
perpetrated every conceivable ezperimoit over the ** ameliora- 
tion of the Jews.'' Thence the matter was transf ^red to the 
Committee of Ministers and finally to the Council of State. 

In tiie ministerial body, Vahiyev, Minister of the Interior, 
favored the idea of granting the right of settling outside the 
Pale to Jewish artisans and mechanics, dependent on certain 
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conditions, ^ by practising caution and endeavoring to avert 
the rapid influx into the midst of the population of the interior 
governments of an element hitherto foreign to it/' In reply 
to Baron Korff^ who had advocated the admission of the Jewish 
artisans beyond the Pale not only with their families but also 
with Jewish domestics^ Valuyev argued that this privilege 
'^ will enable Jewish business men of all kinds to reside in the 
interior governments, under the guise of employes of their 
coreligionists/' **The Jews/' according to Valuyev, ''will 
endeavor to transfer their activily to a field economically more 
favorable to them, and it goes without saying that they will 
not fail to seize the first best opportunity of exploiting the 
places of the Empire hitherto inaccessible to them." The 
Council of State passed the law in the formulation of the 
Ministry of the Interior, adding the necessary precautions 
against the entirely legitimate endeavor of Jewish business 
men '' to transfer their activity to a field economically more 
favorable to them." 

After nine years of preparation, on June 28, 1865, Alexander 
n. finally gave his sanction to the law permitting Jewish 
artisans, mechanics and distillers, including apprentices, to 
reside all over the Empire. Both in the wording of the law 
and in its subsequent application the privilege was hedged 
about by numerous safeguards. Thus, the artisan who wished 
to settle outside the Pale had to produce not only a certificate 
from his trade-union testifying to his professional ability but 
also a testimony from the police that he was not under trial. 
At stated intervals he had to pibcure a passport from his 
native town in the Pale, since outside the Pale his status was 
that of a temporary resident In his new place of residence 
he was permitted to deal only in the wares of his own work- 
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manfihip. If he happened to be out of work, he wag to be 
sent back to the Pale. 

While opeoing a valve in the suffocating Pale, the Oov- 
emment took good care to prevent the artificially pent-np 
Jewifih energy from rushing through it. However, having 
been cooped np for so long, the Jews began to press through 
the opening. In the wake of the artisans, who, on account of 
the indicated restrictions of the law or because of the lack 
of travelling expenses, emigrated in comparatively small 
numbers, followed the commercial proletariat, using the crimi- 
nal disguise of artisans, in order to transfer their energies to 
a ** field economically more favorable to them/' The position 
of these people was tragic. The fictitious artisans became the 
tributaries of the local police, depending entirely on its favor 
or disfavor. The detection of such ** criminals '' outside the 
Pale was followed by their expulsion and the confiscation of 
their merchandise. 

As a matter of fact, the Bussian Government did every- 
thing in its power to stem the influx of Jews into the interior. 
Only with the greatest reluctance did it widen the range of the 
^ privileged ** Jewish groups. The Tzar himself, held in the 
throes of the old Muscovite tradition, frequently put his veto 
upon the proposals to enlarge the area of Jewish residence. A 
striking illustration of this attitude may be found in the case 
of the retired Jewish soldiers, who, after discharging their 
galley-like army service of a quarter of a century, were ex- 
pelled from the places where they had been stationed and sent 
back into the Pale. To the report submitted in 1858 by the 
Jewish Committee, pointing out the necessily of granting the 
right of universal residence to these soldiers, the Tzar attached 
the resolution: '^ I decidedly refuse to grant it" When peti- 
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tions to the same effect became more insistenty all he did iras to 
pennit in I860, ''by way of exemption/' a group of retired 
S(ddier8 who had seryed in St. Petersburg in the body-guard 
to remain in the capital. Ultimately, however, he was obliged 
to yield, and in 1867 he revoked the law prohibiting retired 
Jewish soldiers to live outside the Pale. Thus after long 
wavering the right of domicile was finally bestowed upon the 
so-called ''Nicholas soldiers'' and their offspring — a rather 
niggardly reward for having served the fatherland under the 
terrible hardships of the old form of conscription. 

4. FuBTHXB Alleviations and Attempts at Bussifioation 

Nevertheless, the liberal spirit of the age did its work 
slowly but surely, and partial legal alleviations were granted 
by the Government or wrested from it by the force of circum- 
stances. The barriers which had been erected for the Jews 
within the Pale itself were done away with. Thus the right of 
residence was extended to the cities of Nicholayev and Sevasto- 
pol, which, though geographically situated within the Pale, 
had been legally plac^ outside of it. The obstructions in the 
way of temporary visits to the holy dty of Kiev were mitigated. 
The disgraceful old-time privilege of several cities, such as 
Zhitomir and Vilna, entitling them to exclude the Jews from 
certain streets,* was revoked. Moreover, by the law of 1862, 
the Jews were permitted to acquire land in the rural districts 
on those manorial estates in which after the liberation of the 
peasants the binding relation of the peasants to the landed 
proprietors had been completely discontinued. Unfortunately, 
^hat the Jews thus gained through the liberation of the peas- 
es On the medieval prlvileae de nan iolerandii Jndaeis see 
voL I, pp. 86 and 96.] 
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ants, they lost to a large extent soon afterwards fhrongh the 
Polish insurrection of 1863^ forfeiting the right of acquiring 
immovable property outside the cities in the greater part of 
the Pale. For in 1864, after quelling the Polish insurrection, 
the Government undert ^k to Bussify the Westi^ region, and 
both Poles and Jews were strictly barred from acquiring 
estates in the nine governments forming the jurisdiction of 
the governors-general of Yilna and Saev. 

The two other great reforms, that of rural sdf-goveixmient 
and the judiciary, were not stained by the ignominious label 
kromye Yevreyev, ** excepting the Jews,** so characteristic of 
Bu3sian legislation. The ^^ Statute concerning Zemstvo Or- 
ganizations,'' * issued in 1864, makes no excepticms for Jews, 
and those among them with the necessary agrarian or com- 
mercial qualifications are granted the right of active and pas- 
sive suffrage within the scheme of provincial self-govemment. 
In fact, in the Southern governments the Jews began soon 
afterwards to participate in the rural assemblies, and were 
occasionally appointed to rural offices. Nor did the liberally 
conceived Judicial Eegulations of 1864 ' contain any important 
discriminations against Jews. Within a short time Jewish 
lawyers attained to prominence as members of the Bussian 
bar, although their admission to the bench was limited to a 
few isolated cases. 

Little by little, another dismal spectre of the past, the mis- 
sionary activity of the Gk>vemment, began to fade away. In the 
beginning of Alexander's reign, the conversion of Jews was 

[^A system of local self-goveniment carried on by means of 
elective assemblies and its executive organs. There is an assembly 
for each district (or county) and another for each government] 

[* Among other reforms they instituted the Russian bar as a 
separate organization.] 
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still encouraged by the grant of monetary aaaistance to con- 
verts. The law of 1859 extended these stipends to persons em- 
bracing any other Christian persuasion outside of Oreek 
Orthodoxy. But in 1864 the Govermnent came to the con- 
clusion that it was not worth its while to reward deserters and 
began a new policy by discontinuing its allowances to con- 
verts serving in the army. A little later it repealed the law 
providing for a mitigation of sentence for criminal offenders 
who embrace Christianily during the inquiry or trial.^ 

In encouraging *^ the fusion of the Jews with the original 
population/' the Oovernment of Alexander II. had in mind 
civil and cultural fusion rather than religious assimilation, 
which even the iaquisitorial contrivances of Nicholas' con- 
scription scheme had failed to accomplish. But as far as the 
cultural fusion or, for short, the Bussification of the Jews was 
concerned, the Government even now occasionally indulged 
in practices which were borrowed from the antiquated system 
of enlightened absolutism. 

The official enlightenment, which had been introduced dur- 
ing the forties, was slow in taking root. The year 1848 was 
the first scholastic year in the two enlightenment nurseries, 
the rabbinical schools of Yilna and 29iitomir. Beginning with 
that year a number of elementary Crown schools for Jewish 
children were opened in various cities of the Pale. The cruel 
persecutions of the outgoing regime affected the development 
of the schools in a twofold manner. On the one hand, the 
Jewish population could not help turning away with disgust 
from the gift of enlightenment which its persecutors held out 
to it. On the other hand, the horrors of conscription induced 
many a Jewish youth to seek refuge in the new rabbinical 

[* See above, p. 46.] 
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schools which saved their ixonates from the soldier's uniform. 
Many a parent who regarded both the barracks and the Crown 
schools as training gronnds for converts preferred to send his 
children to the latter, where, at least, they were spared the 
martyrdom of the barracks. The pupils of the rabbinical 
schools came from the poorest classes, those that carried on 
their shoulders the whole weight of conscription. Tme, the 
distmstfol attitade towards the official schools was gradually 
weakening as the new Government of Al^ander II. was pass- 
ing from the former policy of oppression to that of reforms. 
By and by, the compulsory attendance at these schools became 
a voluntary one, prompted by the desire for general culture 
or for a special training as rabbi or teacher. Nevertheless 
the expectation of the Bussian Government under Nicholas I. 
that the new schools woidd take the place of the time-honored 
educational Jewish institutions, the heder and yeshibah, re- 
mained unfulfilled. Only an insignificant percentage of Jew- 
ish children went to the Crown schools, and even these children 
did so only after having received their training at the heder 
or yeshibah. 

Realizing this, the Government dedded to combat the tradi- 
tional school as the rival of the new. Immediately upon his 
accession to the throne, Alexander confirmed the following 
resolution adopted by the Jewish Committee on May 3, 1855 : 
''After the lapse of twenty years no one shall be appointed 
rabbi or teacher of Jewish subjects, except graduates of the 
rabbinical schools^ or of the general educational establish- 
ments of a higher or secondary grade.'' 

Having fixed a term of twenty years for abolishing the 
institution of melammeds and religious leaders, the product 

VI. e., the Govemmeat training schools for rabbis provided by 
the nkase of 1844. See the preceding paga] 
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of thoiiBands of years of development^ the QoTermnent fre- 
quently brandished this Damocles sword over their heads. In 
1856 A strict sapervision was established over heders and 
melammeds. A year later the Jewish oommnnities were in- 
stmcted to elect henceforward as '' ofSdal rabbis " ^ only gradu- 
ates of the rabbinical Crown schools or of secnlar educational 
establishments, and, in default of such, to invite educated Jews 
from Qermany. But all these regulations proved of no avail, 
and in 1859 a new ukase became necessary, which loosened the 
official grip over the heders, but made it at the same time 
obligatory upon the children of Jewish merchants to attend 
the general Russian schools or the Jewish Grown schools. 

The enforcement of school attendance would scarcely have 
produced the desired effect — ^the orthodox managed somehow 
to give the slip to ** Bussian learning " — ^were it not for the 
fact that under the influence of the inner cultural transforma- 
tion of Bussian Jewry the general Bussian school became 
during that period more and more popular among the advanced 
classes of the Jewish population, and gymnazium and university 
took their place alongside of heder and yeshibah. Yet the 
hundreds of pupils in the new schools faded into insignificance 
when compared with the hundreds of thousands who were edu- 
cated exclusively in the old schools. The fatal year 1875, the 
last of the twenty years of respite granted to the melammeds 
for their self-annihilation, arrived. But the huge melammed 
army was not willing to pass out of Jewish life, in which they 
exercised a definite function, with no substitute to take its 

P Crown (in Russian iMieyofiny) rabbis in Russia are those that 
disdiarce the civil functions connected with their office, in dis- 
tinction from the "spiritual" or ecclesiastic rabbis who are in 
charge of the purely religious affairs of the cotnnmnity. This divi- 
sion has survived in Russia until to^ay.] 
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place. The Ooyemment was forced to jielcL After aereral 
brief postponements the melanuoaeds were left in peace, and 
by an ukase issued in 1679 the idea of abolishing the heders 
was dropped. 

Towards the end of this period the Oovemment abandoned 
altogether its attempts to reform the Jewish schools, and de- 
cided to liquidate its former activity in this direction. By 
an ukase issued in 1873 the two rabbinical schools and all 
Jewish Crown schools were closed. On the ruins of the vast 
educational network, originally projected for the transforma- 
tion of Judaism, only about a hundred '^ elementary schools '' 
and two modest *^ Teachers Institutes,'' * which were to supply 
teachers for these schools, were established by the Government. 
The authorities were now inclined to look upon the general 
Bussian schools as the most effective agencies of ''fusion,'' 
and put their greatest trust in the elemental process of Busai- 
fication which had begun to sweep over the upper layers of 
Jewry. 

6. Thb Jswb Ain> thx Polish Insubbbction of 1863 

While the official world of St. Petersburg was obsessed with 
the idea of the Bussification of Jewry, in Warsaw the tendency 
of Polonization, as applied to the Jews of the Western region, 
cropped up in the wake of the revolutionary Polish movement 
in the beginning of the sixties. At the inception of Alex- 
ander's reign the Bussian Government set out to equalize the 
legal status of the Jews in the Kingdom of Poland with that 
of the Empire, and to abolish the surviving special restrictions, 

P In Vilna and Zhitomir. The latter was c l osed in 1S86. The 
former is still in existence.] 

IS 
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such as the prohibition of residing in certain towns, or in 
certain parts of towns, disabilities in acqnirmg property, and 
others. But the highest Polish administration in Warsaw 
was obstructing in every possible way the liberal attempts of 
the Bnssian Goremment. Prior to the insurrection of 1863, 
the attitude of Polish society towards the Jews was one of 
habitual animosity, and this notwithstanding the fact that by 
that time Warsaw harbored already a group of Jewish intel- 
lectuals who were eager to assimilate with the Poles and were 
imbued with Polish patriotism. When, in 1859, the Warsaw 
Oazette published an anti-Semitic article in which the Jews 
were branded as foreigners, the Polish-Jewish patriots, in- 
cluding the banker Kronenberg, a convert, were stung to the 
quick, and they came forward with violent protests. This led 
to passionate debates in the Polish press, generally unfriendly 
to the Jews. The radical Polish organs, published abroad by 
political exiles, took occasion to denoxmce bitterly the anti- 
Semitic trend of Polish society. The veteran historian Lele- 
vel, who had not yet forgotten Poland's historic injustice of 
1831,^ issued a pamphlet in Brussels, calling upon the Poles 
to live in harmony with the race with which it had existed 
side by side for eight hundred years. 

LelevePs kindly words would scarcely have brought the anti- 
Semites to reason, had not the Poles at that moment embarked 
upon an enterprise for the success of which they sorely needed 
the sympathy and co-operation of their Jewish neighbors. 
The revolutionary movement which engulfed Bussian Poland 
in 1860-1863 required the utmost exertion of effort osx the part 
of the entire population, in which the half-million Jews played 
no small part All of a sudden Polish society opened its arms 

' See above, p. 106. 
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to ihoee whom it had but recently branded as f oreigners, and 
ont of the ranks of Warsaw Jewry came a hearly response, ex- 
pressing itself not only in patriotic manifestations bnt also 
in sacrifices and achievements fo( the sake of the common 
fatherland. 

At the head of the Warsaw commnniiy dnring this stormy 
period stood a man who combined Polish patriotism with 
rabbinic orthodoxy. Formerly rabbi in Cracow, Benish^ 
Meisels had as far back as 1848 been sent as deputy to the 
parliament at Kremsier/ and stood in the forefront of the 
Polish patriots of Oalicia. In 1856 he accepted the post of 
rabbi in Warsaw. When the revolutionary movement had 
broken out, Meisels endeavored to instruct his flock in the spirit 
of Polish patriotism. Bevered by the Jewish masses for his 
pieiy, and by the intellectuals for his political trend of mind, 
this spiritual leader of Polish Jewry played in the revolutionary 
Polish movement a r61e equal in importance to that of the 
leading ecclesiastics of Poland. The harmonious co-operation 
of the orthodox Chief Rabbi Meisels, the r^orm preacher 
Marcus Jastrow,' and the lay representatives of the community 
lent xmity and organization to the part played by the Jews in 
preparing the rebellion. 

The Jews of Warsaw participated in all street manifesta- 
tions and political processions which took place during the 
year 1860-1861. Among those pierced by Cossack bullets 
during the manifestation of February 27, 1861, were several 

V A variant of the name Boer.] 

["A town in Moravia» where, after the rising of 1S48, the Aus> 
trian parliament met provisionaUy tlU March, 1849.] 

* After the sappreesion of the Polish insurrection, Jastrow 
went to the United States, and became a leading rabbi in Phila- 
delphia. [He died in 1903.] 
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Jews. The indignation which this shooting down of defence- 
less people aroused in Warsaw is generally regarded as the 
immediate cause of the mutiny. Babbi Meisels was a member 
of the deputation which went to Viceroy Qorchakov to 
demand satisfaction for the blood that had been spilled. In 
the demonstrative funeral procession which followed the co£Blns 
of the victims the Jewish clergy, headed by Meisels, marched 
alongside of the Catholic priesthood. Many Jews attended the 
memorial services in the Catholic churdies at which fiery 
patriotic speeches were delivered. Similar demonstrations of 
mourning were held in the synagogues. An appeal sent out 
broadcast by the circle of patriotic Jewish Poles reminded the 
Jews of the anti-Jewish hatred of the Bussian bureaucracy, 
and called upon them '^ to clasp joyfully the brotherly hand 
held forth by them (the Poles), to place themselves xmder the 
banner of the nation whose ministers of religion have in all 
churches spoken of us in words of love and brotherhood.^ 

The whole year 1861 stood, at least as far as the Polish 
capital was concerned, imder the sign of Polish-Jewish 
'' brotherhood.'' At the synagogue service held in memory of 
the historian Lelevel Jastrow preached a patriotic sermon. 
On the day of the Jewish New Year prayers were offered up 
in the synagogues for the success of the Polish cause, accom- 
panied by tiie singing of the national Polish hymn Boge cos 
Polske^ When, as a protest against the invasion of the 
churches by the Bussian soldiery, the Catholic clergy closed 
all churches in Warsaw, the rabbis and communal elders 
followed suit, and ordered the closing of the synagogues. This 

PPrononnoe, Bozhe^ Uosh PolsJce., " O Lord, Thou that hast for 
so many ages guarded Poland with the shining shield of Thy 
protection! " — ^the first words of the hymn.] 
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action aronBed the ire of Lieden, the new yiceioy. Babbi 
Meisels, the preacherB Jastrow and Kramahiyk aa well aa tiie 
president of the ** Congr^ational Board '' were placed under 
arreet. The priaoners were kept in the citadel of Warsaw for 
three months, but were then released. 

In the meantime Marquis Yjelepolski, acting as mediator 
between the Bussian Government and the Polish people, had 
prepared his plan of reforms as a means of warding off the 
mutiny. Among these reforms, which aimed at the partial 
restoration of Polish autonomy and the improvement of 
the status of the peasantry, was included a kw providing 
for the " legal equaliiy of the Jews.'* Wielding considerable 
influence, first as director of the Polish Commission of Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs and Public Instruction, and later as the head 
of the whole civil administration of the Kingdom, Yyelepolski 
was able to secure St. Petersburg's assent to his project. On 
May 24, 1862, Alexander II. signed an ukase revoking the 
suspensory decree of 1808,' which had entailed numerous 
disabilities for the Jews incompatible with the new tendencies 
in the political and agrarian life of the Kingdom. This ukase 
conferred the following rights upon the Jews : 

1. To acquire immovable property on all manorial estates on 
which the peasants had passed from the state of serfs into that 
of tenants. 

2. To settle freely in the formerly prohibited cities and city 
districts,' not excluding those situated within the twenty-one 
verst zone along the Prussian and Austrian frontier.' 

3. To appear as witnesses in court on an equal footing with 
Christians in all legal proceedings and to take an oath in a new, 
less humiliating form. 

V See vol. I, p. 299.] 

* See above, pp. 172 and 178. 

1* 8e« above, p. 95.] 
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Bestowing these priyileges upon the Polish Jews in the 
hope of bringing abont their amalgamation with the local 
Christian population, the Tzar forbids in the same nkase the 
further use of Hebrew and Yiddish in all dvil affairs and legal 
documents, such as contracts, wills, obligations, also in com- 
mercial ledgers and even in business correspondence. In con- 
clusion, the ukase directs the Administratiye Coimcil of the 
Kingdom of Poland to reyise and eyentually to repeal all the 
other laws which hamper the Jews in their pursuit of crafts 
and industries by imposing spedal taxes upon them. 

This ukase of Alexander 11., though revoking oolj part of 
the insulting restrictions in the elementary civil rights of tiie 
Jews, was given the high-sounding title of an '' Act of Eman- 
cipation.'' The secluded hasidic mass of Poland was glad 
to accept the legal alleviations offered to it, without thinking 
of any linguistic or other kind of assimilation. On the other 
hand, the assimilated Jewish inteUigenzia, which had joined 
the ranks of the Polish insurgents, was dreaming of complete 
emancipation, and confidentiy hoped to attain it upon the suc- 
cessful termination of the revolutionary enterprise. 

In the meantime the revolution was assuming ever larger 
proportions. The year 1863 arrived. The demonstrations 
on the streets of Warsaw were succeeded by bloody skirmishes 
between the Polish insurgents and the Russian tiroops in ^he 
woods of Poland and Lithuania. The Jews took no active part 
in this phase of the rebellion. As far as Poland proper was 
concerned, their participation was limited to the secret revolu- 
tionary propaganda. In Lithuania again neither the Jewish 
masses nor the newly arisen class of intellectuals sympathiaed 
with the Polish cause. In thai part of the country the sys- 
tematic Jew-baiting of the Polish pans^ or noble landowners. 
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waa still fresh in the minds, and the Jews, moreover, were 
pinning all their faith to the emancipation to be bestowed 
by St. Petersburg. The will o' the wisp of Bnssification had 
already begun to lure the Jewish professional class. In 
many Lithuanian localities the Jews who failed to show 
their sympathy with the Polish revolutionaries ran the risk 
of being dealt with severely. Here and there, as had been 
the case in 1831, the rebels were as good as their word, and 
hanged or shot the Jews suspected of pro-Bussian sympathies. 
The reserved attitude of the Lithuanian Jews tiiroughout 
the mutiny proved their salvation after the suppression of the 
rebellion, when the ferocious Muravyov, the governor-general 
of Yilna, took up his bloody work of retribution. As for the 
Kingdom of Poland, neither the revolution nor its suppression 
entailed any serious consequences for them. True, the fra- 
ternization of the Warsaw Jews with the Poles during the 
revolutionary years weakened for a little while the hereditary 
Jew-hatred of the Polish people, and helped to intensify the 
fever of Polonization which had seized the Jewish upper 
classes. But indirectly the effects of the Polish rebellion 
were detrimental to the Jews of the rest of the Empire. The 
insurrection was not only followed by a general wave of polit- 
ical reaction, but it also gave a strong impetus to the policy 
of Bnssification which was now applied with particular vigor 
to the Western provinces, and was damaging to the Jews 
both from the civil and the cnltoial point of view. 



THE EEACTION UNDEB ALEXANDEE U. 
1. Ghangx of Attitudb Towabd thb Jbwish Pboblsic 

The decided drift toward political reaction in the second part 
of Alexander's reign affected also the specific Jewish problem, 
which the homoeopathic ref orms, designed to ^^ ameliorate '' a 
fraction of the Jewish people, had tried to solve in vain. The 
general reaction showed itself in the fact that, after having 
carried out the first great reforms, such as the liberation of the 
peasantry, the introduction of rural self-government and the 
reorganization of the administration of the law, the Govern- 
ment considered the taak of Bussian regeneration to be com- 
pleted, and stubbornly refused, to use the expression current 
at the time, *^ to crown the edifice '' by the one great political 
reform, the grant of a constitution and political liberty. This 
refusal widened the breach between the (Government and the 
progressive element of the Bussian people, whose hopes were 
riveted on the ultimate goal of political reorganization. The 
striving for liberty, driven under ground by police and censor- 
ship, assumed among the Bussian youth the character of a revo- 
lutionary movement. And when the murderous hand of the 
'^ Third Section '^ * descended heavily upon the champions of 
liberty, the youthful revolutionariea retorted with political ter- 
rorism which darkened the last days of Alexander 11. and led 
to his assassination. 

The complete emancipation of the Jews was out of place 
in this atmosphere of growing official reaction. The same 

V See alK)ve, p. 21, n. 1.] 
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bureanciacy which halted the march of the ^ great ref onnB '' 
for the country at large was not inclined to allow even minor 
reforms when affecting the Jews only. Byen the former 
desire for a ^ graded " and partial amelioration of the position 
of the Jews had vanished. Instead, the center of the stage was 
again occnpied by the old red-tape activities, by discussions 
about the Jewish question — endless no less than fruitless — ^in 
the recesses of bureaucratic committees and sub-committees, by 
oracular animadversions of governors and governors-general 
upon the conduct of the Jews, and so on. Theory-mongering of 
the reactionary variety was again at a premium. Once more 
the authorities debated the question whether the Jews were 
to be regarded as useful or harmful to the State, instead of 
putting the diametrically opposite question of simple justice : 
whether the State which is called upon to serve the Jews us 
part of the civic organism of Bussia is useful to them to an 
extent which may be lawfully claimed by them. 

Under Nicholas I. the Government chancelleries had been 
busy inventing new remedies against the '' separatism '' of the 
Jews and their ^' harmful pursuits." During the first liberal 
years of Alexander's reign oonmierce ceased to be branded 
as '' a harmful pursuit." Yet as soon as the Jewish merchants, 
stimulated by the partial extension of their right of residence 
and occupation, displayed a wider economic activity and 
became successful competitors of the '' original " Russian bus- 
iness men, they were met with shouts of protest demanding 
that this Jewish " exploitation " be effectively ** curbed " 

In this connection it must be pointed out that the economic 
advancement of the Jews was not altogether due to tiie privi- 
leges accorded to them by the Bussian legislation, but was 
rather the effect of general economic conditions. The great 
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progress in industrial life during '^ the era of ref onns,'' more 
particularly the expansion of railroad enterprises during the 
sixties and seventies^ opened up a wide field for the energies 
of Jewish capitalists. Moreover^ the abolition, in 1861, of the ^* 
old system of farming out the sale of liquor transferred a part 
of the big Jewish capital from the liquor traffic into railroad 
building. The Jewish ^' excise farmers '' * were conyerted into 
railroad men, as shareholders, supply merchants, or con- 
tractors. A new Jewish plutocracy came into being, and its 
growth excited jealousy and fear among the Russian mercan- 
tile class. The Government, filled with enthusiasm for the 
cultiyation of large industries, was not as yet prepared to 
discriminate against the Jews wheneyer big capital was con- 
cerned. But it lent an attentive ear to the ^'original'' 
Russian merchants whenever they complained about Jewish 
competition in petty trade, on which the lower Jewish classes 
depended for their livelihood. The Government, which had 
not yet emancipated itself from the habit of ^ assorting " its 
citizens and dividing them into a protected and a tolerated 
class, set out to elaborate measures for ^ curbing " the Jews 
belonging to tlie latter category. 

The question which confronted the Government next was 
this: to what extent have the hopes for a fusion of the Jews^ 
with the original population been justified by the events?'? 
Here, too, the reply was unsatisfactory. The naive expectation 
that a few gratuities offered to the Jews in the shape of privi- 
leges would fill them with the eager desire to ^ fuse '^ with the 
Bussians did not come true. Strong as was the trend towards 

P I. e., those that leased from the Govenmient the oolleetloii of 
excise on liqnor. Th^ were designated as ofctrisnttt, from 
oktMkf^ the Russian word for " excise.''] 
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Bussification in the new Jewish tnteUigenzia of the sixties, 
the broad masses of Jewry knew nothing of such a tendency. 
The authorities became suspicious: what if these crafty 
Hebrews should fool us again and refuse to pay for the 
donated rights by fusing with the Christians? Russian offi- 
cialdom received new food for reflection which was to last 
it for years, nay, for decades. 

2. Thi IinroBKSR Jaoob Brjlfman 

Several occurrences were instrumental in determining the 
Oovemment to embark upon a new policy, that of iuyestigating 
assiduously the inner life of the Jews. At the end of the six- 
ties a man appeared in Yilna who offered his services to the 
authorities as a detective and spy among the Jews. Jaoob 
Srafman, a native of the government of Minsk, had deserted 
his race and religion in the last years of Nicholas' conscription, 
hoping thereby to escape the nets of the vigilant Eahal ^' cap- 
tors '' who wished to draft him into the army. Embittered 
against the Kahal agents who had become mere police tools, 
Brafman desired to wreak vengeance upon the Elahal as a 
whole, nay, upon the very idea of a Jewish communal organi- 
zation. 

When the '' fusion,'' or assimilation, of the Jews became the 
watchword of the highest official circles, the astute convert 
f oimd that he could make his way by exposing the influences 
which in his opinion checked the endeavors of the Government. 
A memorandum presented by him to Alexander II., when the 
latter was passing through Minsk in 1858, opened to him the 
doors of the Holy Synod. He was appointed instructor of 
Hebrew at a Oredc-Orthodox seminary and entrusted with the 
task of finding ways to remove the difficulties placed by the 
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Jews in the path of their coreligionifits intending to go over 
to Chrifitianity. His mission to facilitate apostasy among the 
Jews proved a failure, and his services as detective were not 
yet appreciated daring the liberal years of Alexander's reign. 
However, with the reactionary turn in Bnssian politics^ in 
the middle of the sixties, these services were once more in 
demand. Brafman hastened to the hot-bed of reactionary 
chauvinism, the ciiy of Yilna, which was firmly held in the 
iron grip of Muravyov/ and there began ^ to expose the separa- 
tism of the inner life of the Jews '^ before the highest adminis- 
tration of the province. He contended that the Elahal, though 
officially abolished in 1844/ continued in reality to exist and 
to maintain a widely ramified judiciary (Bet Din), that it 
constituted a secret, uncanny sort of organization which 
wielded despotic power over the communities by employing 
such weapons as the herem (excommunication) and hazakah 
(the Jewish legal practice of securing property rights),' that 
it incited the Jewish masses against the State, the Government, 
and the Christian religion, and fostered in these masses fanati- 
cism and dangerous national separatism. In the opinion of 
Brafman, the only way to eradicate this ** secret Jewish govern- 
ment,'' was to destroy the last vestiges of Jewish communal 
autonomy by closing all religious and charitable societies and 
fraternities. The Jewish community itself ought to share the 

[^Miehadl Muravyov (see above, p. 183) was appointed in 1S63 
military governor of the governments of Vilna* Kovno^ Qrodno, 
Vitebsk, Minsk, and Mofffailev, which he endeavored to Russify 
with relentless cruelty. He died in 1S66.] 

[* See p. 69 et aeq,} 

["More exactly, the acquisition of property by continued and 
undistorbed possession for a period of time. This right of acquisi- 
tion was formerly granted by the Kahal on the payment of a 
certain tax; see voL I, p. 190.] 
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same f ate, and the Jews forming part of it should be included 
among the Christian estates in the cities and Tillages. In a 
word, Judaism as a communal organization should pass out 
of existence altogether. 

The heads of the Bussian administration in Lithuania 
listened eagerly to the sinister reyelations of the new Pf effer- 
kom.* In 1866 OoYemor-(}eneral Eauffmann appointed a 
conmiission, which also included a few Jewish experts^ to look 
into the material compiled by Brafman. This material con- 
sisted of the minutes of the Kahal of Minsk from the first half 
of the nineteenth century, recording the entirely legitimate 
enactments which the communal administration had passed by 
virtue of the autonomous rights granted to it by the Govern- 
ment. Brafman published his material in a series of articles 
in the official organ of the province, the VUenski VyeHnik, 
*^ The Yilna Herald '' ; the articles were later republished in 
a separate volume, imder the title Kniga Kdhala, '^ The Book 
of the £ahal/' * The data collected by Brafman were embel- 
lished with the customary anti-Semitic quotations from tal* 
mudic and rabbinic literature, and put in such a light that 
the Gk>vemment was placed on the horns of a dilemma : either 
to destroy witii one stroke the entire Jewish commxmal organi- 
zation and all the cultural agencies attached to it, or to run tiie 
risk of seeing Bussia captured by the TTniversal EahaL'' 
It may be added that the AUia/nce Igraeiiie UniverseUe, which 
had shortly before been founded in Paris for the purpose of 
assisting Jews in various countries, figured in Brafman's indict- 
ment as a constituent sodely of the universal Jewish Eahal 
organization. 

[^A medieval convert (died ab. 1621) who wrote against Juia- 
l8m» eepeclallj the Talmud.] 
* The first edition appeared In 1869, the second In 1871. 
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The " Book of the Kahal " was printed at public expense 
and sent out to all Govermnent offices to serre as a guide for 
Bnssian officials and enable them to fight the '' inner enemy/' 
It was in vain that Brafman's ignorance of rabbinic lore and 
his entire distortion of the rdle played by the EJahal in days 
gone-by was exposed by Jewish writers in articles and mono- 
graphs; it was in yain that the Jewish members of the com- 
mission appointed by the governor-general of Yilna protested 
against the barbarous proposals of the informer. The authori- 
ties of St. Petersburg seized upon Brafman^s discoveries as 
incontrovertible evidence of the existence of Jewish separatism 
and as a justification for the method of ^ cautiousness '' which 
ihey saw fit to apply to the solution of the Jewish problem. 

3. Thb Fight Agaikbt Jewish ** Separatish ^ 

Another incident which took place about the same time 
served in the eyes of the leading (Government circles as an addi- 
tional illustration of Jewish separatism. In 1870 Alexander 
II. was on a visit to the Elingdom of Poland, and there beheld 
the sight of dense masses of Hasidim with their long earlocks 
and fiowing coats. The Tzar, repelled by this spectacle, en- 
joined upon the Polish governors strictly to enforce in their 
domains the old Bussian law prohibiting the Jewish form of 
dress.^ Thereupon the administration of the Kingdom threw 
itself with special zest upon the important task of eradicating 
^' the ugly costumes and earlocks " of the Hasidim. 

Shortly afterwards the question of Jewish separatism was 
the subject of discussion before the Coxmcil of State. Under 
the unmistakable infiuaice of the recent revelations of Braf- 
man, the Council of State arrived at the conclusion that ^ the 
prohibition of external differences in dress is yet far from 

P See above, p. 144.] 
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leading to the goal pursued by the Governmeiity viz., to destroy 
the ezdusiveness of the Jews and the ahnost hostile attitude 
of the Jewish oommnnities towards Christians, these commu- 
nities forming in our land a secluded religious and civil caste 
or, one might say, a state in a state.'' Hence the Council 
proposed to entrust a special commission with the task '^of 
considering ways and means to weaken as far as possible the 
communal cohesion among the Jews '' (December, 1870) . As 
a result, a commission of the kind suggested by the Council 
was established in 1871, consisting of the representatives of 
the various ministries and presided over by the Assistant- 
Minister of the Interior, Lobanov-Sostovski. The Commission 
received the name ^* Commission for the Amelioration of the 
Condition of the Jews.*'* 

While the Oovemment was again engaged in one of its 
numerous experiments over the problem of Jewish separatism, 
an event, unusual in those days, took place: the Odessa po- 
grom ' of 1871. In this granary of the South, which owed its 
flourishing commerce to Jews and Greeks, an unfriendly feeling 
had sprung up between these two nationalities, which com- 
peted with one another in the com trade and in the grocery 
business. This competition, though of great benefit to the con- 
sumers, was a thorn in the flesh of the Greek merchants. Time 
and again the Greeks would scare the Jews during the Christian 
Passover by their barbarous custom of discharging pistols in 
front of their church, which was situated in the heart of the 
Jewish district. But in 1871, with the approach of the 
Christian Passover, the Greeks proceeded to organize a regular 
pogrom. 

[* Compare above, pp. 161 and 169.] 

['Pogrom, with the accent on the last syllable, signifies ruin, 
devatiatUm, and was originaUj applied to the ravages of an invad- 
ing army.] 
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To aronse the mob the Greeks spread the mmor that the 
Jews had stolen a cross from the church fence and had thrown 
stones at the church building. The pogrom began on Palm 
Sunday (March 28). The Jews were maltreated^ and their 
houses and shops were sacked and looted. Having started in 
the immediate vicinily of the churchy the riot spread to the 
neighboring streets and finally engulfed the whole city. For 
three days hordes of Greeks and Russians gave free vent to 
their mob instincts, demolishing, burning, and robbing Jewish 
property, desecrating synagogues and beating Jews to sense- 
lessness in all parts of the ciiy, undisturbed by the presence of 
polipe and troops who did nothing to stop the atrocities. The 
appeal of representative Odessa Jews to Governor-General 
Kotzebue was met by the retort that the Jews themselves were 
to blame, ^^ having started first,^' and that the necessary 
measures for restoring order had been adopted. The latter 
assertion proved to be false, for on the following day the 
pogrom was renewed with even greater vigor. 

Only on the fourth day, when thousands of houses and shops 
had already been destroyed, and the rioters, intoxicated with 
their success, threatened to start a regular massacre, the au- 
thorities decided to step in and to ^ pacify " the riff-raff by a 
rather quaint method. Soldiers were posted on the market 
place with wagon-loads of rods, and the rioters, caught red- 
handed, were given a public whipping on the spot. The 
** fatherly '* punishment inflicted by the local authorities upon 
their '' naughty '* children sufficed to put a stop to the pogrom. 

As for the central Government in St. Petersburg, the only 
thing it wanted to know was whether the pogrom had any 
connection with the secret revolutionary propaganda which, 
beginning with the Jews, might next set the mob against tha 
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nobility and Bnseian bourgeoisie. Since the official inquiry 
failed to reveal any political motives behind the Odessa riots^ 
the St. Petersburg authorities were set at ease^ and were only 
too glad to take the word of the satraps of the Pale who reported 
that the anti-Jewish movement had started as '' a crude prote^st 
of the masses against the failure to solve the Jewish question '^ 
— viz., to solve it in a reactionary spirit — ^and as a manifesta- 
tion of the popular resentment against Jewish exploitation. 

The old charge of separatism against the Jews thus found a 
companion in a new accusation: their economic ^^expioitsr 
tion ** of the Christian population of the Pale. The Committee 
appointed at the recommendation of the Coxmcil of State was 
enjoined to conduct a strict inquiry into both these ^ charges.*' 
Concretely the work of the Committee reduced itself to a con- 
sideration of two questions, one relating to the Kahal, or '' the 
amelioration of the spiritual life of the Jews/' and the other 
referring to the feasibility of thinning out the Pale of Settie- 
ment with the end in view of weakening the economic com- 
petition of the Jews. 

The material bearing on these questions included, apart 
from Brafman's ''standard work/' a ''Memorandum con- 
cerning the more important Administrative Problems in the 
South-west/' which had been submitted in 1871 by the gov- 
ernor-general of Kiev, Dondukov-Korsakov, to the Tzar. The 
author of the memorandum voices his conviction that "the 
principal endeavors of the Qovemment must be concentrated 
upon the Jewish question." The Jews are becoming a great 
economic power in the South-western provinces. They pur- 
chase or morl^ge estates, and obtain control of the factories 
and mills as well as of the grain, timber, and liquor trade, 
thereby arousing the bitter resentment of the Chriatian popula- 

18 
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tion, particularly in the mral districts/ Moreover^ the Jewish 
masses, refusing to follow the lead of the handf id of Russified 
Jewish intellectuals, live entirely apart and remain in the 
throes of talmudic fanaticism and hasidic obscurantism. They 
** possess complete self-govenmient in their Eahals, their own 
system of finance in the basket tax, their separate charitable 
institutions/' their own traditional school in the heders, of 
which there are in the South-west no less than six thousand. 
In addition, the Jews possess an international organization, 
the '* World Eahal," represented by the Alliance Israelite Vnir 
verselh in Paris, whose president, Adolph Cr^mieux, had had 
the audacity to protest to the Russian Qovemment against acts 
of violence perpetrated upon the Jews. For all these reasons 
the governor-general is of the opinion that ''the revision of 
the whole legislation affecting tiie Jews has become an im- 
perative necessity." 

A similar tone was adopted in the other official documents 
which came into the hands of the '' Committee for the Amelior- 
ation of the Condition of the Jews.'' The communications of 
the governors and the reports of the members of the Committee 
were all animated by the same spirit, the spirit that spoke 
through Braf man's '' Book of the Kahal." This was but natu- 
ral. The officials, to whom this book had been sent by the cen- 
tral Government '*for guidance," drew from it their whole 
political wisdom in things Jewish, and in their replies en- 

* According to the official figures, quoted in the memorandum, 
the number of Jews in the three South-western governments, i, e., 
Volhynia, Podolia, and the Kiev province, amounted to 721,000. 
Of these, 14 per cent lived in rural districts and 86 per cent in cities 
and towns. They owned 27 sugar refineries out of 106; 619 distil- 
leries out of 712; 5700 mills out of 6353; and so forth. The produc- 
tion of the industrial establishments in the hands of the Jews 
reached the sum of seventy million rubles. 
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deayored to fall in with the infitractions of the Council of 
State, conveyed to them by the Committee, via., ^ to consider 
ways and means to weaken the commimal cohesion among the 
Jews/' 

In the Kingdom of Poland the governors complained sim- 
ilarly in their reports that the Jews of the province, though 
accorded equal rights by Yyelepolski/ had not complied with 
the conditions attached to that act, to wit, ^' to abandon the 
use of their own language and script, in exchange for the favors 
bestowed upon them.'' Outside of a handful of assimilated 
^' Poles of the Mosaic Persuasion," who were imbued with 
Polish chauvinism,' the hasidic rank and file was permeated 
by extreme separatism, fostered by ^^the Eahal through its 
various agencies, the Congregational Boards, the rabbinate, 
the heders, and a host of special institutions." 

These and similar communications formed the ground- 
work of the reports, or, more correctly, the bills of indictment 
in which the members of the Committee charged the Jews with 
the terrible crime of constituting ** a religio-political caste," 
in other words, a nationality. Following the lead of Braf man, 
the members of the Committee laid particular emphasis in 
their reports on the obnoxiousness of the Talmud and the 
danger of Jewish separatism. Needless to say, the conclusions 
offered by them were of the kind anticipated in the instructions 
of the Council of State : the necessity of wiping out the last 
vestiges of Jewish self-government, such as the Jewish com- 
munity, the school, the mutual relief societies, in a word, every- 
thing that tends to foster ^^ the communal cohesion among the 
Jews." 

[* See above* p. 18L] 

[•And hence objectionable from the Russiaa point of view.] 
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The btrbarism of fhese proposals was ooTeied by the fig- 
leaf of enlightemnent. When the benighted Jewish masses 
will have fpsed with the highly cultured populace of Bussia^ 
in other words^ when the Jews will have ceased to be Jews, 
then will the Jewish question find its solution. In the mean- 
time, however, the Jews are to be curbed by the bridle of dis- 
abilities. The referee of the Committee on the question of the 
Pale of Settiementy GrigorycY, frankly stated: '^What is 
important in this question is not whether the Jews will fare 
better when granted the right of residence all oyer the Empire, 
but rather the effect of this measure on the economic well- 
being of an enormous part of the Bussian people.'' From 
this point of view the referee finds that it would be dangerous 
to let the Jews pass beyond the Pale, since '' the plague, which 
has thus far been restricted to the Western provinces, will then 
spread over the whole Empire.'' 

For a long time the Committee was at a deadlock, hdd 
down by bureaucratic reaction. It was only toward the end 
of its existence that the voice from another world, the post- 
humous voice of dead and buried liberalism, resounded in its 
midst. In 1880 the Committee was presented with a memo- 
randum by two of its members, Nekhludov and E!arpov, in 
which the bold attempt was made to champion the heretic point 
of view of complete Jewish emancipation. The language of 
the memorandum was one which the Bussian Government had 
not heard for a long time. 

In the name of ^* morality and justice " the authors of the 
memorandum call upon the Government to abandon its grossly 
utilitarian attitude towards the Jews who are to be denied 
civil rights so long as they do not prove useful to the '' orig- 
inal ^ population. They expose the selfish motive underlying 
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the bits of emancipation which had been doled out to the Jews 
during the preceding spdl of liberalism: the desire^ not to 
help the Jews^ but to exploit their services. First-guild mer- 
chants, physicians, lawyers, artisans were admitted into the 
interior for the sole purpose of developing business in those 
places and filling the palpable shortage in artisans and pro- 
fessional men. '^As soon as this or that cat^ory of Jews was 
found to be serviceable to the Russian people, it was relieved, 
and relieved only in part, from the pressure of exceptional 
laws, and received into the dominant population of the 
Empire." But the millions of plain Jews, abandoned by the 
upper classes, have continued to languish in the suffocating 
Pide.* The Jewish population is denied the elementary rights 
guaranteeing liberty of pursuit, freedom of movement and land 
ownership, such as only a criminal may be deprived of by a ver- 
dict of the courts. As it is, discontent is rife among these disin- 
herited masses. '' The rising generation of Jews has already 
begun to participate in the revolutionary movement to which 
th^ had hitherto been strangers." The system of oppression 
must be set aside. All the Jewish defects, their separatism and 
one-sided economic activity, are merely the fruits of this op- 

'The narrow utilitarianism of the governmental policj in the 
Jewish question may also be Ulustrated by the official attitude 
towards the promotion of agriculture among the Jewa Under 
Alexander I. and Nicholas I. Jewish agricultural colonization in 
the South of Russia was encouraged by the grant of special privi- 
leges, though the Jewish settlers were subjected to the stem 
tutelage of bureaucratic inspectors. But under Alexander II., 
when Southern Russia was no longer in need of artificial coloni- 
zation, the Oovernment discontinued its policy of promoting 
Jewish colonization, and an ukase issued in 1866 stopped the 
settlement of Jews in agricultural colonies altogether. A little 
later the Jewish colonies in the South-west were deprived of a 
large part of their lands, which were distributed among tba 
peasants. 
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preadon. Where the law has no oonfidenoe in the popnktion, 
there ineritahly the population has no confidence in the law, 
and it naturally becomes an enemy of the existing order of 
things. ** Human reason does not admit of any considerations 
which might justify the placing of many millions of the Jewish 
population on a level with criminal offenders/' The first step 
in the direction of complete emancipation ought to be the 
immediate grant of the right of domicile all oyer the Empire. 
These bold words which tujmed the Jews from defendants 
into plaintifib ran counter to the fundamental task of the Com- 
mittee, which, according to the original instructions receiTed 
by it, was expected to draft its plans in a spirit of reaction. 
At any rate, tiiese words were uttered too late. A new era was 
approaching which in solving the Jewish question resorted 
to methods such as would have horrified even the conservative 
statesmen of the seventies : the era of pogroms and cruel disa- 
bilities. 

4. Thb Drift Towabd Oppbbssiok 

During the last decade of Alexander's reign, the madiinery 
of Jewish legislation was working at a slow rate, pending the 
full '' revision '' of Jewish rights. Yet the steps of the ap- 
proaching reaction could well be discerned. Thus in 1870, 
during the discussion of the draft of the new Municipal 
Statute by a speeial committee of the Ministry of the Interior, 
which included as ^ experts '^ the burgomasters of the most 
important Bussian cities, the question arose whether the former 
limitation of the number of Jewish aldermen in the muni- 
cipal councils to one-third of the whole number of alder- 
men ^ should be upheld or not The cities involved were those 
of the Pale where the Jews formed the majority of the popula- 
ce See alxnre^ p. 41.] 
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tion, and the cammittee was searching for ways and means to 
weaken ^the excessive inflnence'' of this majority upon the 
city administration and to subordinate it to the Christian 
minority. 

One solitary member, NoYoselski, the burgomaster of Odessa, 
advocated the repeal of the old restriction, with the one proviso 
that the Jewish aldermen should be required to possess certain 
educational qualifications, inasmuch as educated Jews were 
*' not quite as harmful ^' as imeducated ones. 

A minority of the members of the Committee favored the 
limitation of the number of Jewish aldermen to one-half, but 
the majority staunchly defended the old norm, which was one- 
third* The representatives of the majority, in particular Count 
Cherkaski, the burgomaster of Moscow, argued that the Jews 
constituted not only a religious but also a national entity, that 
they were still widely removed from assimilation or Bussifica- 
tion, that education, far from transforming the Jews into 
Russians, made them only more successful in the struggle for 
existence, that it was inadvisable for this reason *^ to subject 
the whole Russian element (of the population) to the risk of 
falling under {he domination of Judaism.'' 

The curious principle of municipal justice by virtue of which 
the majority of house owners and tax-payers were to be ruled 
by the representatives of the minority carried the day. The 
new Municipal Statute sanctioned the norm of one-third for 
*^ non-Christians,'' and reaflbmed the ineligibility of Jews to 
the post of burgomaster. 

The law of 1874, establishing general military service and 
abolishing the former method of oonscripti^n, proved the first 
l^al enactment which imposed upon the Jews equal obliga- 
tions with their f ellow-citisens, prior to bestowing upon them 
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equal rights. To be sure, the new regnktioii brought oon-^ 
siderable relief to the Jews, inaflmuch as the heavy burden 
of militaiy dnty which had formerly been borne entirely by the 
poor burgher class/ was now distributed oyer all estates^ while 
the burdai itself was lightened by the reduction of the term of 
service. Moreover, the former collective responsibility of the 
community for the supply of recruits, which had given rise to 
the institution of '' captors '' and many other evils, was replaced 
by the personal responsibility of every individual conscript 
All this, however, was not sufficient to change suddenly ^e 
attitude of the Jewish populace towards military service. 

The formerly privileged merchantile class could not recon- 
cile itself easily to the idea of sending their children to the 
army. The horrors of the old conscription were still fresh in 
their minds, and even in its new setting military service was 
still suggestive of the hideous horrors of the past. Those who 
but yesterday had been dragged like criminals to the recruiting 
stations could not well be expected to change their sentiments 
over night and appear there of their own free will. The 
result was that a considerable number of Jews of military age 
(21) failed to obey the summons of the first conscription. 
Immediately the cry went up that the Jews evaded their mili- 
tary duty, and that the Christians were forced to make up the 
shortage. The official pens in St. Petersburg and in the pro- 
vincial chancelleries became busy scribbling. The Ministry 
of War demanded the adoption of Draconian measures to stop 
this ** evasion.'' As a result, the whole Jewish youth of con- 
scription age was registered in 1875. At the recruiting stations 
the age of the yoimg Jews was determined by their external 

POn the ** burghers " see voL I, p. 30S» n. 2. Conoemlng the 
military duty imposed on them see above, p. 23.] 
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appearance, without regard to their birth certificates. Finally, 
in the course of 1876-1878, a number of special provisions were 
enacted, by way of exception from the general military statute, 
for the purpose ^^ of insuring the regular discharge of their 
military duly by the Jews.** 

According to the new legal provisions, the Jews who had 
been rejected as unfit for military service were to be replaced 
by other Jews and xmder no circumstances by Christians. For 
this purpose, the Jewish conscripts were to be segregated from 
the Chrigtians after the drawing of lots, the first stage in the 
recruiting process.^ Moreover, in the case of Jews a lower 
stature and a narrower chest were required than in that of 
non-Jews. In the case of a shortage of " unprivileged '* re- 
cruits, permission was given to draft not only Jews enjoying, 
by their family status, the third and second class privileges, 
but also those of the first class, i, e,, to deprive Jewish parents 
of their only sons.' 

In this manner the Government sought to '' insure " with 
ruthless vigor the discharge of this most onerous duly on the 
part of the Jews, without making any attempt to insure at 

V Since the number of men of military age greatiy exceeds the 
required number of recmits, the Russian law provides that lots 
be drawn by the conscripts to determine the order In which they 
are to present themselves for examination to the recruiting offi- 
cers. When the quota is completed, the remaining conscripts, 
i. e., those who, having drawn a high number, have not yet been 
examined, are declared exempt from military service.] 

['According to Rnselan law, the following three categories of 
recruits are exempt from military service: 1) the only sons; 
2) the only wage-eamlng sons, though there be other eons in the 
family; 8) those who have an elder brother or brothers In the 
army. The first category is exempt under all circumstances; the 
last two on condition that the required number of recruits be 
secured out of the " unprivileged " conscripts. Only in the case 
of the Jews is the first category drawn upon In tiie case of a 
shortage.] 
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the same tune the rights of this population of three Tnillions 
which was made to spill its blood for the fatherland. In the 
Rnsso-Tnrkish War of 1877, many Jewish soldiers fought for 
Russia, and a goodly nmnber of them were killed or wounded on 
the battlefield. Yet in the Russian mUitaiy headquarters — ^the 
post of commander-in-chief was occupied by the crown prince, 
the future Tzar Alexander III. — ^no attention was paid to 
the thousands of Jewish victims, but rather to the fact that the 
" Jewish *' firm of army purveyors, Qreger, HorVitz & Kohan * 
was found to have had a share in the commissariat scandals. 
When at the Congress of Berlin in 1878 a resolution was in- 
troduced calling upon the Governments of Roumania, Servia, 
and Bulgaria to accord equal rights to the Jews in their respec- 
tive dominions, and was warmly supported by all plenipoten- 
tiaries, such as Waddington, Beaconsfield, Bismarck, and 
others, the only one to oppose the emancipation of the Jews 
on principle was the Russian chancellor Oorchakov. In his 
desire to save the prestige of Russia, which herself had failed 
to grant equal rights to the Jews, the chancellor could not 
refrain from an anti-Semitic sally, remarking during the 
debate that ** one ought not to conf oimd the Jews of BerUn, 
Paris, London, and Vienna, who cannot be denied civil and 
political rights, with the Jews of Servia, Foumania, . d several 
Russian provinces, where they are a regular scourge to the 
native population.'' 

Altogether the growth of anti-Semitism in the Qovemment 
circles and in certain layers of Russian society, towards the 
close of the seventies, became clearly pronounced. The laurels of 
Brafman, whose ^ exposure ^ of Judaism had netted him many 
personal benefits and profitable connections in the world of 

PGreger was a Greek, and Horvlts a converted Jew. See later, 
p. M4.] 
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officialdom, were apt to stimulate aU sorts of adyentorers. 
In 1876 a new ^ exposer ** of Judaism appeared on the scene, 
a man with a stained past, Hippolyte Lntostanski. He was 
originally a Soman Catholic priest in the government of 
KoTno. Haying been unfrocked by the Catholic Consistory 
'^on acooimt of incredible acts of lawlessness and immoral 
conduct/' including libel, embezzlement, rape committed upon 
a Jewess, and similar heroic exploits, he joined the Oreek- 
Orthodoz chnrch, entered the famous Troitza Monastery near 
Moscow as a monk, and was admitted as a student to the 
Ecclesiastical Academy of the same cily. 

As a subject for his dissertation for the degree of Candidate * 
the ignorant monk chose a sensational topic: ''Concerning 
the Use of Christian Blood by the Jews.^ It was an unlettered 
and scurrilous pamphlet, in which tiie author, without indi- 
cating his sources, incorporated the contents of an official mem- 
orandum on the ritual murder legend from the time of Nicho- 
las I., supplementing it by distorted quotations from tahnudic 
and rabbinic literature, without tiie slightest knowledge of 
that literature or the Hebrew language. 

The monastic adventurer, finding himself in financial straits, 
brought his manuscript to Babbi Minor of Moscow, declaring 
his willingness to forego the publication of his brochure, which 
no doubt would cause great harm to the Jews, for a considera- 
tion of 500 rubles ($250). His blackmail offer was rejected. 
Lutostanski thereupon published his hideous book in 1876, 
•• and travelled with it to St. Petersburg where he managed to 
present it to the crown prince, subsequentiy Alexander III., 
and to secure from him a grateful acknowledgement. The 

V See above* p. 166, n. 1.] 
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book also found the appioyal of the Chief of (Gendarmerie/ 
who acquired a large number of copies and diBtribnted them 
among the secret police all over Bussia. 

Encouraged by his success, Lutostanski issued a few years 
later, in 1879, another libellous work in two volumes, under 
the title '' The Tahnud and the Jews,'' which exhibits the same 
crudeness in style and content as his preyious achieyement 
— a typical specimen of a degraded back-yard literature. The 
editor of the Hebrew journal horMelitz, Alexander Zederbaum, 
demonstrated clearly that Lutostanski had forged his quota- 
tions, and summoned him to a public disputation, which offer 
was wisely declined. 

Nevertheless, the agitation of this shameless impostor had 
a considerable effect on the highest official spheres in which 
an ever stronger drift toward anti-Semitism was clearly notice- 
able. In 1878 this anti-Semitic trend gave rise to a new 
ritual murder trial. The discovery in the government of 
Kutais, in the Caucasus, of the body of a little Oruzinian 
girl, named Sarra Modebadze, who had disappeared on the eve 
of Passover, was deemed a sufficient reason by the judicial 
authorities to enter a charge of murder against ten local Jews, 
although the ritual character of the murder was not put for- 
ward openly in the indictment. The case was tried before 
the District Court of Kutais, and the coimsel for the defence 
succeeded by their brilliant speeches not only to demolish com- 
pletely the whole structure of incriminating evidence but also 
to deal a death-blow to the sinister ritual legend. The case 
ended in 1879 with the acquittal of all the accused. 

Withal, the ** ritual '' agitation left a SAsty sediment in the 
Bussian press. When in 1879 the famous Orientalist Daniel 



\} See above, p. 21, n. L] 
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Chwolflon^ a convert to Christianity and professor at the Oreek- 
Orthodox Ecclesiastical Seminary of St. Petersburg^ who had 
written a learned apologetic treatise '^ Concerning the Medieval 
Accusations against the JewB,** published a refutation of the 
ritual myth under the title ^Do tiie Jews use Christian 
Blood ?,^ he was attacked in the Novoye Vremya by the liberal 
historian Kostomarov who attempted to disprove the conclu- 
sions of the defender of Judaism. The paper itself^ hitherto 
liberal in its taidency, changed front about that time, and, 
steering its course by the prevailing moods in the leading 
Government circles, laxmched a systematic campaign against 
the Jews. The anti-Semitic bacilli were floating in the social 
atmosphere of Bussia and preparing the way for the pogrom 
epidemic of the following decade. 



CHAPTBR XX 

THE INNEB LIPB OP BUSSIAN JEWBT DURING 
THE BEIGN OP ALBXANDEB H. 

1. Thb BussmoATiOK OF THB Jbwish Intelligbnzia 

In the inner^ cnltaral life of Bnssian Jewry a radical break 
ixxjk place during this period. Troe, the change did not affect 
the rank and file of Bnssian Jewry, being rather confined to 
its npper layers, to Jewish *' socie^," or the so-called intelli' 
genzia. But as far as the latter circles are concerned, the 
rapidity and intensity of their spiritual transformation may 
well be compared with the stormy eve of Jewish emancipation 
in Germany. This wild rush for spiritual regeneration was out 
of all proportion to the snail-like tardiness and piecemeal 
character of civil emancipation in Bnssia. However, the 
modem history of Western Europe has shown more than once 
that sach pre-emandpation periods, including those that evi- 
dently prove abortive, offer the most favorable conditions for all 
kinds of mental and cultural revolutions. Liberty as a hope 
invariably arouses greater enthusiasm for self-rejuvenation 
than liberty as a fact, when the romanticism of the unknown 
has vanished. 

Hurled into the abyss of despair by the last events of 
Nicholas' regime, the Bussian Jews suddenly received what 
may be called an earnest of civil emancipation. The Jewish 
** Pale " knew but vaguely what was taking place in the re- 
cesses of the St. Petersburg chancelleries during the decade 
of reforms, but that a striking change in the attitude of the 
Government had taken place was seen and felt by all. Freedom 
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bad been granted to the yictiziis of the military inqnisitiony 
the cantoniats. The gates of the BuBsian interior had been 
opened to Jeirs posseBsing certain qualifications with regard 
to property, education, or labor. The educated Jews, in par- 
ticular, were smiled upon benevolently *' from above ^ : they 
were regarded by the Government as a factor making for assimi- 
lation and as a connecting link with the lower Jewish classes. 
The vernal sun of Bussian liberty, which flooded with its rays 
the social life of the -whcie country, just then emerging from 
serfdom, shone also for the hapless Jewish people, and filled 
their hearts with cheer and hope. The blasts of the reveille 
which had been soxmded in the best circles of Bussian society 
by such humanitarians as Pirogov,* and such champions of 
liberty as Hertzen,* Ohemyshevski,* and Dobrolubov,* were 
carried through the air into the huge Jewish ghetto of Bussia. 
True, the Jewish question received, during the decade of re- 
forms, but scanty attention in the Bussian press, but the little 
that was said about it was permeated by a friendly spirit. The 
former habit of making qx>rt of the Zhyd was energetically 
repudiated. 

This change of attitude may well be illustrated by the 
following incident. In 1858 the magazine Ilhutratzia (^ Il- 
lustration '') of St. Petersburg published an anti-Semitic 
article on ^ the Zhyds of the Bussian West.^ The article was 
answered by two cultured Jews^ Chatzkin and Horvitz, in the 
influential periodicals Busski Vyesinik (^ The Bussian Her- 

PNieholas Plrogov (1810-1881), famous as pedagogue and ad- 
ministrator. He was a staunch friend of the Jews, and was 
deeply Interested In their cultural aspirations.] 

[* See above, p. 24, n. 1.] 

PFuDioiis publicist and author, died 1889.1 

[«A famous literary critic, died 1861.] 
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aid ^) and Aiyeney ('' Athenaeum ^) . In reply to this lefata- 
tion, the IlluaifxUzia showered a torrent of abuse upon the 
two authors who were contemptuously styled ^* Beb Chatzkin ^ 
and '^ Seb Horvitz/' and whose pro-Jewish attitude was ex- 
plained by motives of avarice. The action of the anti-Semitic 
journal aroused a storm of indignation in the literary circles 
of both capitals. The conduct of the Illusiratzia was con- 
demned in a public protest which bore the signatures of 140 
writers, including some of the most illustrious names in the 
Bussian literary world. The protest declared that ''in the 
persons of Horvitz and Chatzkin an insult has been offered to 
the entire (Bussian) people, to all Bussian literature/' which 
has no right to let ^ naked slander ^ pass under the disguise 
of polemics. 

Though the protesting writers were wholly actuated by the 
desire to protect the moral purity of Bussian literature and 
did not at all touch upon the Jewish question, the Jewish 
public workers were nevertheless enchanted by this declaration 
of literary Bussia, and were deeply gratified by the implied 
assumption that the Jews of Bussia formed part of the Bussian 
people. 

Several sympathetic articles in influential periodicals, ad- 
vocating the necessity of Jewish emancipation, seemed to com- 
plete the happiness of the progressive section of Bussian 
Jewry. Even the Slavophile publicist Ivan Aksakov, who 
subsequently joined the ranks of Jew-baiters, recognized at 
that time, in 1862, the need of a certain measure of emancipa- 
tion for the Jews. The only thing that worried him was the 
danger that the admission of the Jews to the Bussian civil 
service '' in all departments,'' might result '' in fiUing with 
Jews" the Senate and Council of State, not excluding the 
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posaibiliiy of a Jew oocapying the post of Procurator-Oeneial 
of the Holy SynocL Unshakable in his fri^idship for the Jews 
was the physician and humanitarian N. Pirogor/ who, in his 
capacity of superintendent of the Odessa Sdiool District, was 
largely instrumental in enconraging the Jewish youth in their 
pursuit of general culture and in creating a Bussian Jewish 
press. 

The most efSdent factor of cultural regeneration was the 
secular school, both the general Bussian and the Jewieh Crown 
school. A flood of young men, lured by the rosy prospects 
of a free human ezietence in the midst of a free Bussian people, 
rushed from the farthermost nodes and comers of the Pale 
into the gymnaaia and universities whose doors were kept 
wide open for the Jews. Many children of the ghetto rapidly 
enlisted under the banner of the Bussian youth, and became 
intoxicated with the luxuriant growth of Bussian literature 
which carried to them the intellectual gifts of the contem- 
porary European writers. The masters of thought in that 
generation, Chemysheyski, DobroluboT, Pisaryev, Buckle, Dar- 
win, Spencer, became also the idols of the Jewish youth. The 
heads which had but recently been bending over the Talmud 
folios in the stuffy atmosphere of the heders and yeshibahs 
were now crammed with the ideas of positivism, evolution, 
and socialism. Sharp and sudden was the transition from 
rabbinic scholasticiam and soporific hasidic mysticism to this 
new world of ideas, flooded with the light of science, to these 
new revelations announcing the glad tidings of the freedom of 
thought, of the demolition of all traditional fetters, of the 
annihilation of all religious and national barriers, of the 
brotherhood of all mankind. The Jewish youth began to 

V See above, p. 207, n. 1.] 
14 
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shatter ihe old idols, disregaidmg tiie outcry of ihe masses 
that had bowed down before them. A tragic war oisned be- 
tween ^ fathers and children^'' ^ a war of annihilatJcm, for the 
belligerent parties were extreme obscorantism and f anaticism, 
on the one hand, and the negation of all historic forms of 
Jndaism, both religious and national, on the other. 

In the middle between these two extremes stood the men of 
the transitional period, the adepts of Haskalah, those '' lorers 
of enlightenment ^ who had in joonger years suffered for their 
convictions at the hands of fanatics and now came forward 
to make peace between religion and colture. Encouraged by 
the success of the new ideas, the Maskilim became more 
aggressiye in their struggle with obscurantism. They ven- 
tured to expose the Tzaddiks who scattered the seeds of 
superstition, to ridicule the ignorance and credulity of the 
masses, and occasionally went so far as to complain of the bur- 
densome ceremonial discipline, hinting at the need of moderate 
religious reforms. Their principal task, however, was the 
cultivation of the Neo-Hebraic literary style and the rejuvena- 
tion of the content oi that literature. They were willing to 
pursue the road of the emancipated Jewry of Western Europe, 
but only to a certain limit, refusing to cut themselves adrift 
from the national language or the religious and national ideals. 

On the other hand, that section of the young generation 
which had passed tlnongh a Bussian school refused to recog- 
nize any such barriers, and rushed with elemental force on the 
road of self-annihilation. Ruaificatum became the war cry of 
these Jewish circles, as it had long been the watchword of the 
Government. The one side was anxious to Bussif y, the other 

PThe title of a famous novtf taj Tnrgenleff» written in 1SS2, 
deplettag tlie break between the old and the new generation.] 
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was equally aimoii« to be Biusified, and the natural result was 
an entente eardiale between the new Jewish vnteUigemna and 
the Government. 

The ideal of Bnssification was marked by different stages, 
beginning with the harmless acqtdsition of the Bnssian lan- 
guage, and culminating in a complete identification with Rus- 
sian culture and Russian national ideals, inyolving the renun- 
ciation of the religious and national traditions of Judaism. 
The advocates of moderate Bussification did not fOTCsee that 
the latter was bound, by the force of circumstances, to assume 
a radical form, while ihe champions of extreme Bussification 
saw no harm for Jewry in following the example of complete 
assimilation set by Western Europe. To the former all that 
Bussification implied was the removal of the obnoxious excres- 
cences of Judaism but not the demolition of the national organ- 
ism itself, Piy>greseive Jewry was rightly incensed against the 
obsolete forms of Jewish life which obstructed all healthy devel- 
opment; against the fierce superstition of the hasidic environ- 
ment^ against the charlatanism of d^enerating Tzaddikism, 
against the impenetrable religious fanaticism which was 
throttling the noblest strivings of the Jewish mind. But this 
struggle for freedom of thou^t should have been fought out 
within the confines of Judaism, by means of a thorough-going 
cultural self -improvement, and not on the soil of assimilation, 
nor in alliance with the powers that be, which were aiming not 
at the rejuvenation but at the obliteration of Judaism, in ac- 
cordance with the official program of ^ fusion.'' 

At any rate, the league between the new Jewish tnMZi- 
getufia and the Qovemment was an undeniable fact The 
^ Crown rabbis ^ * and school teachers from among the gradu- 

[*8ee abars» p. 17tt» il L] 
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ates of fhe rabbinical sebools of Yilna and Zhitomir played 
the rdle of Oovemment agents who were apt to resort to police 
force in their fight against orthodoxy. Feeling secure beneath 
the protecting wings of the Bnssian authorities, they often 
went out of their way to hurt the susceptibilities of the 
masses by their ostentatious disregard of the Jewish religious 
ceremonies. When the communities refused to appoint rabbis 
of this class, the latter obtained their posts eitheribj direct ap- 
pointment from the GoTemment or by bringing flie pressure 
of the provincial administration to bear upon the electors. 

Needless to say, the '^ enlightenment '^ propagated by these 
Government underlings did not win the confidence of the 
orthodox masses who remembered vividly how (^cial enlight- 
enment was disseminated by the Government of Nicholas I. 
during the era of juvenile conscription. 

The new Jewish irUeUigenzia showed utter indifference to 
the sentiments of the Jewish masses, and did not hesitate to 
induce the Government to interfere in the affairs of inner 
Jewish life. Thus by a regulation issued in 1864 all hasidic 
books were subjected to a most rigorous censorship, and Jewish 
printing-presses were placed under a more vigilant supervision 
than theretofore. The Tzaddiks were barred from visiting 
their parishes for the purpose of ''working miracles'' and 
^ collecting tribute,'' a measure which only served to surround 
the hasidic chieftains with a halo of martyrdom and resulted in 
the pilgrimage of vast numbers of Hasidim to the ''holy 
places," the " capitals " of the Tzaddiks. All this only went 
^ to intensify the distrust of the masses toward the coUege-bred, 
officially hall-marked Jewish intellectuals and to lower their 
moral prestige, to the detriment of the cause of enlightenment 
of which they professed to be the missionaries. 
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A peculiar variety of aaaimilationist tendencies sprang up 
among the upper class of Jews in the ELingdom of Poland, 
more especially in Warsaw. It was a most repellent variety of 
assimilatien, exhibiting more flunkeyism than pursuit of cul- 
ture. The ^ Poles of the Mosaic Persuasion/' as these assimi- 
lationists styled themsetves, had long been begging for ad- 
mission into Polish society, though rudely repulsed by it. 
During the insurrection of 1861-1863, when they wore gra^ 
ciously received as useful allies, they were indefatigable in 
parading their Polish patriotism. In tiie Polish Jewish weekly, 
Jutrzenka^ ^ The Dawn," the organ of these assimilationists, 
the trite West-European theoiy, which looks upon Judaism as 
a religious sect and not as a national community, was repeated 
ad nauseam. One of the most prominent contributors to that 
journal, Ludwig Gumplovich, the author of a monograph on 
the histoiy of the Jews in Poland, who subsequently made a 
name for himself as a sociologist, and, after his conversion to 
Chriatianity, received a professorship at an Austrian uni- 
versity, opened his series of articles on Polish-Jewish history 
with tiie following observation : ** The fact that the Jews had a 

histoiy was their misfortune in Europe For their 

history inevitaUy presupposes an isolated life severed from that 
of the other nations. It is just this which constitutes the mis- 
fortune aUuded to." 

After the insurrection, the Polonization of the Jewish popu- 
lation assumed menacing proportions. The upper layer of 
Polish Jewry consisted exclusively of '' Poles of the Mosaic 
Persuasion" who rejected all elements of Jewish culture, 
while the broad masses, following blindly the mandates of their 
Taaddihs, rejected fanatically even the most indispensable 
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elemeats of Eniapean cmliaaitimi ■ Bmai between muh man- 
fltrons extiemeBy Poliflh Jewry was imable to attain e^en to a 
Bemblanoe of normal developments 

2. Ths SociBrr fob thx Ditfubiok or BNuaHTmnaiNT 

Though intenflely engaged in this cnltoral moTement^ Bus- 
. sian Jewry did not yet command sufficient resources for carry- 
Ik ing on a well-ordered and weUnsystematized activity. The only 
modem Jewish organization of that period was tiie '' Society 
for the Diffusion of Enlightenment amongst the Jgwb/^ 
which had been founded in 1867 by a small coterie of Jewish 
financiers and intellectuals of St. Petersburg. It would seem 
that the Jewish colony of the Bussian metropolis^ consisting 
of big merchants and university graduates, who, by virtue of 
the laws of 1859 and 1861, enjoyed the right of residence out- 
side the Pale, did not yet contain a sufficient number of com- 
petent public workers. For during the first decade of the 
Society its Executive Committee included, apart from its 
Jewish founders — Baron Giinzburg, Lecm Bosenthal, Babbi 
Neuman — , two apostates. Professor Daniel Chwobon and the 
court physician, I. Berthenson. 

The purpose of the Society was explained by one of the 
founders, Leon Bosenthal, in the following unsophisticated 
manner: 

We constantlj hear men in hlgb posittons, with whom we come 
in contact, complaia about the separatism and fanaticism of the 
Jews and about their aloofness from everythina Russian, and we 
have received assurances on aU hands that, with the removal of 
these pecoliarities, the condition of our brethren in Russia win be 
improved, and we shaU aU become f nU-fledged dtisens of this 
country. Actuated by this motive, we have organised a league of 
educated men for the purpose of eradicating our above-mentloQed 
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shortcomliigs Iff dlflMminatliig among the Jews the knowledge 
of the Rneslan language and other useful enhjecta. 

What the Society evidently aimed at was to place itsdf at 
the head of the Basaian-Jewish inteUigefma, which had under- 
taken to act as negotiatora between the Ooyenunent and the 
Jews in the canse of Bnssification* In reality^ the mission 
of the Society was carried out within exceedingly narrow 
limits. '^ Education for the sake of Emancipation '^ became 
the watchword of the Society. It promoted higher education 
by granting monetary assistance to Jewish students, but it 
did nothing either for the upbuilding of a normal Jewish 
school or for the improvement of the heders and yeshibahs. 
The dissemination of the knowledge of ^useful subjects" 
reduced itself to the grant of a few subsidies to Jewish writers 
for translating a few books on history and natural science into 
Hebrew. 

Even more circumscribed and utilitarian was the point of 
view adopted by the Odessa branch of the Society. This 
branch, founded in 1867, adopted as its slogan ^ the enlighten- 
ment of the Jews through the Russian language and in the 
Bussian spirit/* The Bussification of the Jews was to be 
promoted by translating the Bible and the prayer-book into 
the Bussian language, '' which must become the national tongue 
of the Jews." However, the headlong rush for assimilation 
was soon halted by the sinister spectacle of the Odessa pogrom 
of 1871. The moving spirits of the local branch could not 
help, to use the language of its president, '* losing heart and 
becoming rather doubtful as to whether the goal pursued by 
them is in reality a good one, seeing that all the endeavors of 
our brethren to draw nearer to the Bussians are of no avail so 
long as the Bussian lUBHes remain in their present unenlight- 
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ened oondilion and harbor hostile aentimenis towards the 
Jews/' The pogrom put a temporaiy Btq^ to the actiii^ of the 
Odessa branch. 

As for the central Committee in St Petersburg, its experience 
was not less disappointing. For, despite all the endeaTors 
of the Society to adapt itself to the ofScial point of liew, it 
was regarded with suspicion by the powers that be, haying 
been included by the informer Brafman among the constitu- 
ent organizations of the dreadful and mysterious '' Jewish 
Eahal.^' The Bussian assimilators, now branded as separa- 
tists, found themselves in a tragic conflict. MoreoTer, the 
work of the Society in promoting general culture among the 
Jews was gradually losing its raison d'etre, since, without 
any effort on its part, the Jews began to flock to the gymnastia 
and uniyersities. The former practical stimulus to general 
culture — the acquisition of a diploma for the sake of equal 
rights — ^was intensified by the promulgation of the militery 
stetute of 1874 which conferred a number of priyileges in the 
discharge of military duty on those possessing a higher educa- 
tion. These priyileges induced many parente, particularly 
among the merchant class which was then drafted into the 
army for the first time, to send their children to the middle 
and higher educational institutions. As a result, the role of 
the Society in the dissemination of enlightenment reduced 
itself to a mere dispensation of charity, and the great crisis 
of the eighties found this organization standing irresolute at 
the cross-roads. 

3. Thb Jkwish Pbess 

In the absence of a comprehensiye net-work of social agen- 
cies, the driying force in this cultural upheaval came from the 
periodical Jewish press. The creation of several press organs 
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in Hebmr and BoBiian in the beginning of the sixties was a 
sign of the times. l%oiigh different in their lingoistic medium, 
the two groups of publications were equally engaged in the 
task of the regooieration of Judaism, each adapting itself to 
its particular circle of readers. The Hebrew periodicals, and 
partly also those in Yiddish which addressed themselres to 
the masses, preached Hashaldh in the narrower sense. They 
adTocated the necessity of a Bussian elementary education and 
of secular culture in general; they emj^sized the uselessness 
of the traditional Jewish school training, and exposed super- 
stition and obscurantism. The Bussian publications, again, 
which were intended for the Jewish and the Bussian inMH- 
gentia, pursued in the main a political goal, the fight for 
equal rights and the defence of Judaism against its numerous 
detractors. 

In both groups one can discern the gradual ripening of the 
social Jewish consciousness, the advance from elementary and 
often naire notions to more complex ideas. The two Hebrew 
weeklies founded in 1860, ha-Eoirmet, ''The Carmel,'' in 
Yilna, and horMelitz, ''The Interpreter,'' in Odessa, the 
former edited by Fiinn and the latter by Zederbatun,^ were at 
first adapted to the mental level of grown-up children, ex- 
patiating upon the benefits of secular education and the 
" favors ^ of the Oovemment consequent upon it. HorKarmel 
expired in 1870, while yet in its infancy, though it continued 
to appear at irregular intervals in the form of booklets dealing 
with scientific and literary subjects. EorMelitz was more suc- 
cessful. It soon grew to be a live and courageous organ which 

^ Before that time, the only weekly in Hebrew was KorMoQffid^ 
" The Herald," a paper of no particular literary distinction, pub- 
lished since 1866 in the Prussian border-town Lordk, though address- 
ing itself primarily to the Jews of Russia. 
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hnrled its shafts at Hasidism and Tzaddikiam^ and occasionally 
even ventured to raise its hand against rabbinical Judaism* 
The Yiddish weekly Kol Mebauer,^ which was published dur- 
ing 1862-1871 as a supplement to karMslitz and spoke directly 
to the masses in their own language, attacked the dark sides 
of the old order of things in pubUdstic essays and humoristic 
stories. 

Another step forward was the publication of the Hebrew 
monthly ha^hahar, ^The Dawn,'' which was founded by 
Perez Smolenskin in 1869. This periodical, which appeared 
in Vienna but was read principally in Bussia, pursued a two- 
fold aim: to fight against the fanaticism of the beni^ted 
masses, on the one hand, and combat the indifference to 
Judaism of the intellectuals, on the other. Ha-Shahar ezertei 
a tremendous influence upon the mental development of the 
young generation which had been trained in the heders and 
yeshibahs. Here they found a response to the thoughts that 
agitated them; here they learned to think logically and criti- 
calfy and to distinguidi between the essential elements in 
Judaism and its mere accretions. Ha^Bhahar was the staff of 
life for the generation of that period of transition, which 
stood on the border-line dividing the old Judaism bom the 
new. 

The various stages in the BussificatioQ of the Jewish inUl' 
Ugengia are marked by the changing tendencies of the Jewish 
periodical press in the Bussian language. In point of literary 
form, it approached the Burqpean modek more closely than 
Ihe contemporary Hebrew press. The contributors to the three 
Bussian-JTewish weeklies, all of them issued in Odessa^* had 

[* " A Yoloe Aninifitni**nir Good Tidings."] 
•JtaMioyef, ''Tlie Dawn," 1860, BUm, ''ZioQ," ISO, Djmt **Tbe 
Day," 18e»>1871. 
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the advaDtage of haying before them pattema of Western 
Europe. Jewish publicists of the type of Bieeser and Philipp- 
son ^ served as living examples. They had biased the way for 
Jewish journalism^ and had shown it how to fight for mil 
emancipation, to ward off anti-Semitic attacks, and strive at 
the same time for the advancement of inner Jewish life. 

However, as soon as the Bnssian Biessers applied them- 
* selves to their task, they met with insurmountable difficulties. 
When the Razswyet, which was edited by Osip (Joseph) Bab- 
inovich, attempted to lay bare the inner wounds of Jewish life, 
it encountered the concerted opposition of all prominent Jews, 
who were of the opinion that an organ employing the language 
of the country should not, on tactical grounds, busy itself 
with self -revelations, but should rather limit itself to the fight 
for equal rights. The latter function again was hampered by 
the *^ other side,^ the Bussian censorship. Despite the moderate 
tone adopted by the Baaswyet in its articles on Jewish emanci- 
pation, tiie Bussian censorship found them incompatible with 
the interests of the State. One drcular sent out by the Govern- 
ment went even so far as to prohibit " to discuss the question 
of granting the Jews equal rights with those of the other 
(Bussian) subjects." On one occasion the editor of the 
Bazswyei, in appealing to the authorities of St. Petersburg 
against the prohibition of a certain article by the Odessa 
censor, had to resort to the sham argument that the incrim- 
inated article referred merely to the necessity of grantiDg the 
Jews equality in the right of residence but not in other rights. 

r 
r Gabriel Riesser (died 1868), the famous champloii of Jewish 
emancipation In Germany, established the periodical Der Jude in 
1832. Lttdwlg Phllippson (died 1889) founded in 1837 Die 
AUgemeine Zeitung de$ Judentwmi^ which still appears ia 
Berlin.] 
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But even this fitratagem failed of its object. After a year of 
bitter etrnggle against the interference of tiie censor and 
against financial difficulties — ^the number of Bnssian readers 
among Jews was still very small at that time — ^the Bazswyet 
passed out of existence. 

Its successor Sion (^'Zion"), edited by Solovaychik and 
Leon Pinsker, who subsequently became the ezpcment of pre- 
Herzlian Zionism/ attempted a different policy : to prove the 
case of the Jews by arraigning the anti-Semites and acquaint^ 
ing the Bussian public with the history of Judaism. Sion, 
too, like its predecessors, had to give up the fight in less than 
a year. 

After an interval of seven years a new attempt was made 
in the same ciiy. The Dyen (" The Day '*) * was able to 
muster a larger number of contributors from among the in- 
creased ranks of the '^titled'' intelUgenzia than ite prede^ 
cessors. The new periodical was bolder in unfurling the 
banner of emancipation, but it also went much further than 
ite predecessors in ite championship of Bussification and as- 
similation. The motto of the Dyen was '' complete fusion of 
the intereste of the Jewish population with those of the other 
citizens.'' The editors looked upon ihe Jewish problem '' not 
as a national but as a social and economic " issue, which in 
their opinion could be solved simply by bestowing upon this 
'' section of the Bussian people " the same righte which were 
enjoyed by the rest. The Odessa pogrom of 1871 might have 
teught the writers of the Dyen to judge more soberly the pros- 
pecte of ** a fusion of intereste,'' had not a meddlesome censor- 
ed See later, p. 380 et aeq.} 

t* The name was meant to symlKdize the approaching day of 
freedom. It was a weekly publication.] 
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ship forced this periodical to disoontinne its publication after 
a short time. 

The next few years were a period of silence in the Bnsfiian- 
Jewish press/ The rank and file of the Bnssian Jewish intel- 
lectualSy who formed the backbone of the reading public of this 
press, became indifferent to it. laving up conscientiously to the 
principle of a '' fusion of interests," they failed to recognize 
the special interests of their own people, whose only duiy they 
thought was to be Bussified, t. e.j obliterated and put out of 
existence. The better elements among the inUUigmiM, how- 
ever, looked with consternation upon this growing indiffer- 
ence to everything Jewish among the college-bred Jewish 
youth. As a result, a new attempt was made toward the very 
end of this period to restore the Bussian-Jewish press* Threa 
weeklies, the Russki Tevrey (''The Bussian Jew''), the 
Bazswyet (" The Dawn **), and later on the Voskhod (** The 
Sunrise ''), were started in St. Petersburg, all endeavoring to 
gain the hearts of the Bussian Jewish intelligenzia. In the 
midst of this work they were overwhehned by the terrific cat- 
aclysm of 1881, which decided the further destinias of Jewish 
journalism in Bussia. 

4. Thx Jbws and thb Bbvoltttionast MoTBmNT 

The Bussian school and literature pushed the Jewish c(^ege 
youth head over heels into the intellectual currents of progres- 
sive Bussian society. Naturally enough a portion of the 
Jewish youth was also drawn into the revolutionary movement 

* We disregard the colorless Vyestnik Riuahihh Tevreyev C* The 
Herald of Russian Jews"), published hy Zederbaom In the he- 
glnnina of the seventies In St. Petersburg, and the volumes of the 
Yevreyakaya Bibliotyeka ("The Jewish ISbmj"), Issued at 
Irregular Intervals by Adolph Landau. 
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of fbe aeventiesy a movemeQt which, in spite of the theoretic 
^ materialiflm '^ of its adepts, was of an essentially idealistic 
tendeacj. In joining the ranks of the reyolutionaries, the 
yonng Jews were less actuated by resentment against the con- 
tinned, thongh somewhat mitigated, rightlessness of their own 
people than lyy discontent with the general political reaction 
in Bnssia, that discontent which fonnd expresion in the moye- 
ment of '^ Populism,'' * of '^Going ta the People,*^' and 
similar currents then in vogue* Jewish students, attending the 
rabbinical and teachers' inetitiites of the Goyemment, or 
antodidacts from among former heder and yeshibah pupils, 
also bqpan to ^' go to the people " — the Bussian people, to be 
sure, not the Jewish. They carried on a reyolutionary propa- 
ganda, both by direct and indirect means, among the Russian 
peasants and workingmen, known to them only from books. 
It was taken for granted at that time that the realization of 
the ideals of Bussian democracy would carry with it the solu- 
tion of the Jewish as well as of aU other sectional problems 
of Bussian lif e, so that these problems might for the moment 
be safely set aside. 

As £ur as the Jewish youth was concerned, the whole move- 
ment was doubly academic, for the only points of contact of 
that youth with younger Bussia was not living reality but the 
book, problems of the intellect^ the search for new ways, the at- 
tempt to work out a WeUanschamiung. The fundamental article 
of faith of the Jewish socialists was cosmopolitanism, and they 

pin Russian, narodniehe^ivot from narod, "People," a demo- 
cratic movement in favor oC the down-trodden masses, particularly 
the Russian peasantry.] 

P Under the influence of the democratic movement many Rus- 
sians of hiahor Mrth and culture settled amona the peasantry, 
to which they dedicated their lives. The name of Leo Tolstoi 
readUy susaests itself in this copnectlop.1 
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failed to diecem in Bnsrian ^ Populism '' the underlying ele- 
ments of a Bnssian national movement. Jewry was not 
believed to be a nation, and as a religions entity it was looked 
upon as a relic of the past, which was doomed to disappearance. 

One attempt of coupling socialism with Judaism ought not 
to be passed over in silence. In the beginning of the seventies 
there existed in Yilna a Jewish revolutionary circle made up 
principally of the pupils of the rabbinical school and of the 
teachers' institute of the same city. In 1876, the police tracked 
the members of the circle. Some were arrested, others escaped. 
One of the refugees, A. Lieberman, managed to reach London 
where he associated with the circle of Lavrov and the editors 
of the revolutionary journal Vperyod (*' Forwards ''). 

In the following year, Lieberman founded in London the 
^' League of Jewish Socialists ^ for the purpose of carrying 
on a propaganda among the Jewish masses. It was a small 
society of students and workingmen which busied itself with 
arranging lectures and debates, and penning Hebrew appeals 
on the need of organizing the proletariat. The society was 
soon dissolved, and Lieberman emigrated to Vienna, where, 
under the name of Freeman, he started in 1877 a socialis- 
tic magazine in Hebrew under the name ha-Emet (^The 
Truth''). The first two issues of horBmet were admitted 
into Bussia, but the third was confiscated by the censor. The 
magazine had to be discontinued. It yielded its place to a 
paper called Asefat Hdkamim (''The Assembly of Wise 
Men "), published in Eoenigsberg in 1878 by M. Winchevski 
as a supplement to the paper ha-Kol {^ The Voice "5 > whidi 
was issued there by Bodkinson. Soon this whole species of 
socialistic literature was put out of existence. In 1879, Lieber- 
man in Vienna and his comrades in Berlin and Koenigsberg 
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"vrere arrested and expelled from the borders of Austria and 
Prussia. They emigrated to England and America, and lost 
touch with Bussia. 

In Bussia itself the Jewish revolutionaries were heart and 
soul devoted to the cause. The children of the ghetto displayed 
considerable heroism and self-sacrifice in the revolutionary 
upheaval of the seventies. Jews figured in all important 
political trials and public manifestations; they languished in 
the gaols, and suffered as exiles in Siberia. But this idealis* 
tic fight for general freedom lacked a Jewish note, the ^ideavor 
to free their own nation which lived in greater thraldom than 
any other. And no one at that time ever dreamt that after 
all these sacrifices the Jews of Busssia would be visited by 
still greater misfortunes, by pogroms and increased disabilities.. 

6. Thb Nbo-Hbbbaio Bbnaissakob 

With all deflections from the course of normal devebpment, 
such as are unavoidable in times of violent mental disturbances,, 
the main line of the whole cultural movement, the resultant 
of the various forces within it, was headed towards the healthy 
progress of Judaism. The most substantial product of this 
movement was the Neo-Hebraic literary renaissance which had 
already appeared in faint outlines on the sombre background 
of external oppression and internal obscurantism during the 
preceding period. The Haskalah, formerly anathemati2sed, was 
now able to unfold all its creative powers. What in the time of 
Isaac Baer Levinsohn had been accomplished stealthily by a 
few isolated conspirators of enlightenment in some petty 
soeiety in Yilna or in some out^of -the-way town like Kamenetz- 
Podolsk was now done in the full light of the day. Instead 
of a few stray writers, the harbingers of the new literature. 
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there now appeared this literature itself^ new both in form and 
content. The restoration of the Hebrew language to its biblical 
purity and the remoyal of the linguistic excrescences of the 
later rabbinic idiom became for some writers an end in itsdf , 
for others a weapon in the fight for enlightenment. M$litxah, 
a convoitionalized style, which, moving strictly within the con- 
fines of the biblical diction, endeavored to adapt the form of an 
ancient language to the content of a modem life, became the 
fashion of the day. 

In point of content rejnvenated Hebrew literature was of 
necessity elementary. Mental restlessness and naiveness of 
thought were not conducive to the development of that 
'' science of Judaism " which had attained to such luxurious 
growth in Germany. The Hebrew writers of Bussia during 
that period had no means of propagating their ideas, except 
through the medium of poetry, fiction, or journalism. The 
results of historic research were squeezed into the mould of a 
poem or novel, or it furnished the material for a press article, 
in which the Jewish past was considered from the point of 
view of the present. Objective scientific investigation could 
find no place, and the little that was accomplished in that 
direction did not bear the character of a living account of the 
past, but was rather in the nature of crude archaeological 
materiaL At the same time, as the crest of the social progress 
was rising, the border-line betweeaa poetry and fiction, on the 
one hand, and t(^ical journalism, on the oilier, was gradually 
obliterated. The poet or novelist was often turned into a 
fighter, who attacked the old order of things and defended 
the new. 

Even before the first blush of dawn, when every one in 
Bussia was yet groaning under the strokes of an autocratic 

16 
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tjTUiBj, which the presentiment of its speedy end had driTen 
into madness, the bewitching strains of ihe new Hebrew lyre 
resovnded throng Lithuania. They came from Micah JoBq)h 
Lebensohn, the son of ^ Adam '^ Lebensohn, author of high- 
flown Hebrew odes ' — a contemplatiye Jewidi youth, suffering 
from tubepcuiloeis and WdUchmerz. He began hiB poetic career 
in 1840 by a Hebrew adaptation of the second book of Virgil's 

■^ Aeneid/ but socm turned to Jewish motifs. In the musical 
rhymes of the '^ Songs of the Daughter o^ Zkm ^ (Shire hat 
Zion, Yilna, 1861), the author poured forth the angnish of 
his suffering soul, which was torn between faith and science, 
weighed down by the (^pression from without and stirred to 
its depth by the tragedy of his homeless nation.' A cruel 
disease cut diort the poet's life in 1852, at the age of twenty- 
four. A small collection of lyrical poems, published after 
his death under the title EvMnor hat Zion (^The Harp of 
the Dau^ter of Zion''), exhibited eren more briUiantly 
the wealth of creatiye enetgj which was hiddm in the soul 
of this prematurdy cut-off youth, who on the brink of the 
graTe sang so toudiin^y of love, beauly, and the pure joys 
of life. 

A year after the death of our poet, in 18&3, tiiere appeared 
in the same capital of Lithuania the historic mwel Ahabat Zion 
(^Loye (A Zion"). Its author, Abraham Mapu of Eovno 
(1806-1887), was a poor mrismmed who had bj his own en- 
deaT<»a and without the help of a teadier raised himself to tilie 

^lerel of a modem Hehcew pedagogue. He lired in two worlds, 
in the vmllaj of tears, such as the ghetto presented during flie 

[* See aboT% pi 184 e< seff-l 

[*It was made from the German traailattea of SeUIler.l 
*Ses the poems "Solemon and Koheleth," "Jael and SkMra," 
and '' Judah harLffrL" 
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reign of Nicholas^ and in the radiant recollectionfl of the far-off 
biblical past. The inspired dreamer, while strolling on the 
banks of the Niemen, among the hills which skirt the city of 
Koyno, was picturing to himself the Inminons dawn of the 
Jewish nation. He published these radiant descriptions of 
ancient Judaea in the dismal year of the ^ captured recruits.^ * 
The youths of the ghetto, who had been poring over talmudic 
folios, fell eagerly upon this little book which breathed the 
perfumes of Sharon and Carmel. They read it iu secret — 
to read a norel openly was not a safe thing in thoee days — , 
and their hearts expanded with rapture over the enchanir 
ing idyls of the time of King Hezekiah, the portrayal of 
tumultuous Jerusalem and peaceful Beth-lehem. They sighed 
orer the fate of the lovers Amnon and Tamar, and in their 
flight of imagination were carried far away from painful 
realiij. The naive literary construction of the plot was of 
no consequence to the reader who tasted a novel for the first 
time in his life. The naUveti of the plot was in keeping with 
the naive, artificially reproduced language of the prophet 
Isaiah and the biUical annals, which intensified the illusion 
of antiquity. 

Several years after the publication of his '^ Love of Zion,'' 
when social currents had begun to stir Bussian Jewry, Mapu 
began his five volume novel of contemporary life, under the 
title 'Ayit Tzabva, *" The Speckled Bird,'' or " The Hypo- 
crite" (1867-1869). In his naive diction, which is curi- 
ously out of harmony with the complex plot in sensational 
French style, the author pictures the life of an obscure Lithu- 
anian townlet: the £ahal bosses who hide their misdeeds 
beneath the doak of piety; the fanatical rabbis, the Taxtufies 

[* See on this expreesioii above, p. 148 et tag.] 
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of the Pale of Settlem^ity who persecute the chaxnpionB of en- 
li^tenment. Ab an offset against these shadows of the past, 
Mapu lovingly paints the barely visible shoots of the new life, 
the Maskilj who strives to reconcile religion and science^ the 
misty figore of the Jewish youth who goes to the Russian school 
in the hope of spring his people, the profiles of the Bussian 
Jewish intellectuals, and the captains of industry from among 
the rising Jewish plutocracy. 

Toward the end of his life Mapu returned to the historical 
novel, and in the ^Transgression of Samaria'' (Ashmat 
Shomron, 1865) he attempted to draw a picture of ancient 
Hebrew life during the declining years of the Northern King- 
dom. But this novel, appearing as it did at the height of the 
cultural movement, failed to produce the powerful effect of 
his Ahaiat Zion, although its charming biblical diction enrap- 
tured the lovers of MMtzak^ 

The noise of the new Jewish life, with its constantly growing 
problems, invaded the precincts of literature, and even the 
poets were impelled to take sides in the burning questions 
of the day. The most important poet of that era, Judah Leib 
Gordon (1830-1892), who heggn by composing biblical epics 
and moralistic fables, soon entered the field of ** intellectual 
poetry,'' and became the diampicm of enlightenment and a 
trenchant critic of old-fashioned Jewish life. As far back as 
1863, while active as a teacher at a Crown school ' in Lithuania, 
he composed his ^ Marseillaise of Enlightenment " {Hakittdh 
'ammi, ^ Awake, My People"). In it he sang of the sun 
shedding its rays over the ^' Land of Eden," where the neck 
of the enslaved was freed from the yoke and where the modem 

[* An imttatloa of the biblioal Hebrew dletton. Ckmpare j^ 226.] 
P See on the Crown schools pp. 74 and 77.] 
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Jew was welcomed with a biofherly embrace. The poet calk 
upon hifl people to join the lanks of their f eUow-countrymen^ 
the hosts of cultured Bnssian citizens who speak the language 
of the land, and offers his Jewish contemporaries the brief 
formula: '^ Be a man on the street and a Jew in the house,''* 
i. «.^ be a Bussian in public and a Jew in private life. 

Gordon himself defined his function in the work of Jewish 
regeneration .to be that of exposing the inner ills of the people, 
of fighting rabbinical orthodoxy and the tyranny of ceremon- 
ialism. This carping tendency, which implies a condemnation 
of the whole historic structure of Judaism, manifested itself 
as early as 1868 in his '' Songs of Judah ** {Shire Tehudah), 
in strophes radiant with the beauiy of their Hebrew diction: 

To lire by sooUess rites hast thou been taught. 
To swim against life, and ^e lifeless letter to keep; 
To be dead upon earth, and in heayen alire. 
To dream while awake, and to tppeak while asleep. 

During the seventies, Gordon joined the ranks of the official 
agents of enlightenment. He remoyed to St. Petersburg, and 
became secretary of the Society for the Diffusion of En» 
lightenment. The new Hebrew periodical ha-Shakar* pub- 
lished several of his *^ c(mtemporary epics '^ in which he vented 
his wrath against petrified Babbiniem. He portrays the 
misery of a Jewish woman who is condemned to enter mar- 
ried life at the bidding of the marriage-broker, without 
love and without happiness, or he describes the tragedy of 
another woman whose future is wrecked by a ''Dot over 

l^Beyi adorn h^iM^teka, wikudi d^oAoIeJta.] 
V See p. 218.] 
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the i/' * He lashes furiously the orfhodoz spiders^ the official 
leaden of the community^ who catch the young pioneers of 
enlightenment in the meshes of Kahal anthoriij, backed by 
police force. Climbing higher upon the ladder of history, the 
poet registers his protest against the predominance of the 
spiritual over the worldly element in the whole cTolation of 
Judaism. He assails the prophet Jeremiah who in bdeagnered 
Jerusalem preaches submission to the Babylonians and strict 
obedience to the Law : the prophet, dressed up in the garb of 
a contemporary orthodox rabbi, was to be exhibited as a 
terrifying incarnation of the soulless formula ^Law above 
Life.*" 

The implication is obvious: the power oi ortitodoxy must 
be broken and Jewish life must be secularized. But while 
unmasking the old, Gordon coidd not fail to perceive the 
sore spots in the new, '^enlightened'^ generation. He saw 
the flight of the educated youth from tiie Jewish camp, its 
ever-growing estrangement from the national tongue in which 
the poet uttered his songs, and a cry of anguish burst from 
his lips: "For Whom Do I Labor?'" It seemed to him that 
the rising generation, detached from the fountain-head of 
Jewish culture, would no more be able to read the " Songs of 

P The titie of a bLmous poem by Gord<A» KoUfo shel Yod, UteraUy 
" the tittle of the Yod," the smaUest letter in the Hebrew alphabet. 
The poem in question pictures the tragedy of a woman who re- 
mained unhappy the rest of her life because the Hebrew bill of 
divorce which she had obtained from her husband was declared 
void on account of a trifling error ia speUing.] 

[* The author alludes to Gordon's poem " Tgidkiyyahu he-bet ha- 
pekuddot ("Zedekiah in Prison"), in which the defeated and 
blinded Judean ruler (see Jer. 62. 11) bitterly ccnoiidains of the 
evil effects of the prophetic doctrine.] 

[* Title of a poem by Gordon, Lemi ani 'amelf ] 
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Zion/' and thftt the poet's rhymes were limited in their mppesl 
to the lafit handful of the worehippers of the Hebrervr Muse: 

Who kikowB, tat I atai tbe hurt sinter of 2Skon, 
And yon are the last who my soncs unLd^rstand. 

These lines were penned on the threAoId of the new era ol 
the eighties. The exponent of Jewish seU-criticism Kred to 
see not only tbe horrors of the pogroms but also the miety 
dawn of tbe national moTementy and he could eomf ort himself 
with the eonvietioii that he was destined to be the singer lor 
more than one generation. 

The question ^ For whom do I labor? '' was approached and 
solred in a different way by another writer, wlK)se genioi ex- 
panded witii the increasing years of his long life. During the 
first years of his activity, Shalom Jacob AbramoTieh (bom in 
1836) tried his strengtti in yarions fields. He wrote Hebrew 
essays on literary critidsm {Miskpcd Shalom^ 1859), adapted 
books <m natnral science written in modem languages {Toldot 
horteba", " Natural. Hisix>ry/' 1862, ft.), composed a social Tet^ ' 
denzroman nnder the title ^ Fathers and Children " {Hordbot 
we-ha^anim, 1868 '; but all ihis left him disBatisfied. Pon- 
dering oTer the question ^ For whom do I labor?,'' he came to 
the conclnsion that his labors belonged to the people at large, 
to the down-trodden masses, instead of being limited to the 
educated classes who understood the national tongue. A pro- 
found obserrer of Jewish conditions id the Pale, he realized 
that the concrete life of the masses should be portrayed in 

P *' The Judgment of Shalom/' with r^erenoe to the author's 
first nan^e and with a clerer allusloa to the Hebrew tesEt oC 
Zech. 8. IS.] 

['Written under the influence of Toraenye^ fUnoas nofel 
which bears the same title. See abore^ pi. 210, n. 1.] 
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fheir fiving daily speech, in the Yiddish Tenutcnlar, which 
was treated with eontempt by nearly all the Maflkilim of that 
period. 

Accordingly, Abramovich began to write in the dialect of 
the people, nnder the assumed pen-name of Mendele Mokher 
Sforim (Mendele the Bookseller) . Choosing his subjects from 
the life of the lower classes, he portrayed the pariahs of Jewish 
'Society and their oppressors {Do8 iUine Menshele, *^ A. 
tumble Man''), the life of Jewish beggars and vagrants 
(Fishke der Krwmmer, " Pishke the Cripple'*), and the im- 
mense cobweb which had been spun around the destitute 
masses by the contractors of the meat tax and their accom- 
plices, the alleged benefactors of the community {Die Taxe, 
Oder die Bande Stodt Bale Toyvoe, ** The Meat Tax, or the 
Gang of Town Benefactors"). His trenchant satire on the 
^' tax " hit the mark, and the author had reason to fear the 
ire of those who were hurt to the quick by his literary shafts. 
He had to leave the town of Berdydiev in which he resided 
at the time, and removed to Zhitomir. 

Here he wrote in 1873 one of his ripest works, ^ The Mare, 
or Prevention of Cruelty to Animalfl " (Die Klache). In his 
allegorical narrative he depicts a homeless mare, the personifi- 
cation of the Jewish masses, which is pursued by the *^ bosses 
of the town " who do not aUow her to graze on the commcm 
pasture-lands with the '^ town cattle," and who set street loafers 
and dogs at her heels. ^' The Society for the Prevoition of 
Cruelty to Animals " (the Oovemment) cannot make up its 
mind whether the mare should be granted equal rights with 
the native horses, or should be left unprotected, and the matter 
is submitted to a special commission. In tiie meantime^ cer- 
tain horsemen from among the ^ communal benefactors '* jump 
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upon the back of the unforttmate mare, beat and tonnent her 
well-nigh to death, and drive her for their pleasure, until she 
eollapaes. 

Leaving the field of polemical allegory, Abramoyidi pub- 
lished the humorous description of the '' Travels of Benjamin 
the Third ** {Masse'ot Benyamin horShelishi, 1878)/ por- 
traying a Jewish Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, who make an 
oversea journey to the mythical river Sambation — on the way 
from Berdychev to Kiev. A subtle observation of existing coai- 
ditions combined with a profound analysis of the problems of 
Jewish life, artistic power matched with publicistic skill — 
such are the salient features of the first phase of Abramovich's 
literary activity. 

In the following period, beginning with the eighties, his 
literary creations exhibit greater artistic harmony in their con- 
tent. As far as their linguistic garb is concerned, they com- 
bine the Yiddish vernacular with the Hebrew national tongue, 
which are employed side by side by our author as the vehicles 
of his thought, and reach at his hands an equally high state 
of perfection. 

6. Thi Habbingbb of Jbwish Natiokalisu (Pbrbz 

Smolbnsxin) 

The artistic portrayer of life was, however, a rare exception 
in the literature of the Haskalah. Biven by social and cultural 
strife, the period of enlightenment called rather for theories 
than for art» and the novelist no less than the publicist was 
called upon to supply the want. This theoretic element was 

[^ A famous Jewish traveller hy the name of Benjamin lived in 
the twelfth century. Another modern Jewish traveller by the 
name of Joseph Israel, who died in 1864, adopted the name Ben- 
jamin II. Abramovich humorously designates his flctitioua trave- 
ling hero as Benjamin III.] 
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pamnonnt in the noyds of Perez Smolenskin (184S-18S5), 
the editor of the popular Hebrew magazine ha-Shahar* The 
pupil of a White Bnssian yediibah^ he afterwards drifted into 
f riTolona Odessa and stBl later to Vienna, suffering painfidly 
frcHn the shodc of the ocaitrast. Personallj he had emerged 
unscathed from this conflict of ideas. But round about him 
he witnessed ''the dead bodies of enlightenment, whidi are 
just as numerous as the victims of ignorance.'^ He saw the 
Jewish youth fleeing from its people and forgetting its national 
language. He saw Bef orm Judaism of Western Europe which 
had retained nothing of Jewish culture except ihe modernized 
superficialities of the synagogue. Bepelled by this spectacle, 
Smolenddn decided from the very beginning to fi^t on two 
fronts: against the fanatics of orthodoxy in the name of 
European progress, and against the champions of assimilation 
in the name of national Jewish culture, and more particularly 
of the Hebrew language. '' Tou say,'^ Smolenskin exclaims, 
addressing himself to the aasimilators, '' let us be like the other 
nations. Well and good. Let us, indeed, be like the other 
nations: cultured men and women, free from superstition, 
loyal citizens of the country. But let us also remember, as tiie 
otiier nations do, that we have no right to be ashamed of our 
origin, that it is our duty to hold dear our national language 
and our national dignity.'' 

In his first great novel ** A Bover on Life's Paths " (Ha4o- 
*eh bedarke horhayyim, 1869-1876), Smolenskin carries his 
hero through all tiie stages of cultural development, leading 
from an obscure White Bussian hamlet to the centers of Eu- 
ropean civilization in London and Paris. But at the end of his 
^ rovings " the hero ultimately attains to a synthesis of Jewish 
nationalism and European progress, and ends by sacrificing 

[* See above, p. 21t.l 
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his life iriiik def endijig Ids brethren during the Odessa pogrom 
of 1871. The other Teni&nahnoYeis of Smolenskin reflect the 
same d0id}le-fronted struggle: against the stagnation of the 
orthodox^ particularly the Hasidim^ and against the disloyalty 
of the "^ enlightened.'' 

Smolensldix's theory of Judaism is formulated in two pub- 
licistic works: ''The Eternal People'' {'Am 'olaan^ 1872) 
and ''There is a Time to Plant" {'Bt lorta'at; 1876-1877) • 
As a counterbalance to the artificial religious reforms of the 
yfeei, he sets up the far-reaching principle of Jewish evolution, 
of a gradual amalgamation of the national and humaaitarian 
element within Judaimu The Messianic dogma, which the 
Jews of the West had completely abandoned because of its 
alleged incompatibility with Jewish citizendiip in the Diaspora^ 
is warmly defended by Smolenskin as one of the cfymbols of 
naticmal unity. In the Tery center of his system stands the 
cult of Hebrew as a national language, " without which there 
is no Judaism." In order the more successfully to demolish 
the idea of assimilation, Smolenskin bombards its substructure, 
the theory of enlightenment as formulated by Moses Mendels- 
sohn, with its definition of the Jews as a religious community, 
and not as a nation, though in his polemical ardor he often goes 
too far, and does occasional yiolence to historic truth. 

In both works one may discern, though in Tague outlines 
only, the theory of a " q>iritual nation." ' However, Smolen- 

PFromIaa.44.7.] 

[* From Eccles. 8. 2.] 

[' The coiioeptlon,4>f a ** spiritual nation ** as Matted Id Judatem 
lias been formulated and expounded by the autnor of the present 
volume In a number of works. See bis " Jewish History " (Jewish 
Publication Society, 1903) p. 29 et teg., and the translator's essay 
" Dubnow's Theory of Jewish Nationalism " frq^rinieid from the 
Macrabaean, 1906). More about this theoiy will be found in 

TOl. III.] 
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did not succeed in developing and consolidatii^ his theory. 
The pogroms of 1881 and the beginning of the Jewish exodus 
from Bnssia upset his eqxdlibrinm once more. He laid aside 
the question of the national development of Jewry in the 
Diaspora, and became an enthusiastic preacher of the restora- 
tion of the Jewish people in Palestine. In the midst of this 
propaganda the life of the talented publicist was cut short by 
a premature death. 

The same conviction was finally reached, after a prolonged 
inner struggle, by Moses Leib Lilienblum (1843-1910), who 
might well be called a '^ martyr of enlightenment However, 
during the period under consideration he moved entirely within 
the boundaries of the Haskalah, of which he was a most radical 
exponent. Persecuted for his harmless liberalism by the 
fanatics of his native town of Yilkomir,^ Lilienblum began to 
ponder over the question of Jewish religious reforms. In 
advocating tiie reform of Judaism, he was not actuated, as were 
so many in Western Europe, by the desire of adapting Judaism 
to the non-Jewish environment, but rather by the profound 
and painful conviction that dominant Sabbinism in its medie- 
val phase did not represent the true essence of Judaism. Be- 
f orm of Judaism, as interpreted by Lilienblum, does not mean 
a revolution, but an evolution of Judaism. Just as the Talmud 
had once reformed Judaism in accordance with the require- 
ments of its time, so must Judaism be reformed by us in 
accordance with the demands of our own times. When the 
youthful writer embodied these views in a series of articles, 
published in the h&-Melitz under the title Orhot harTaimud 
(« The Ways of the Tahnud," 1868-1869), his orthodox towns- 
men were so thoroughly aroused that his further stay in Yil- 

[* In the government of Kovna] 
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komir was not free from clanger, and he was compelled to 
remoTe to Odessa. Here he published in 1870 his rhymed 
satire Kehal refa'im,^ in which the dark shadows of a Jewish 
town, the Elahal elders, the rabbis, the Tzaddiks, and other 
worthies, move weirdly about in the gloom of the nether-world. 

In Odessa Lilienblmn joined the ranks of the Bnssified 
coll^ youth, and became imbued with the radical ideas of 
Ghemyshevski and Pisaryev, gaining the reputation of a 
'^ nihilist.'' His theory of Jewish reform, superannuated by 
his new materialistic world view, was thrown aside, and a 
gaping Yoid opened in the soul of the writer. This frame 
of mind is reflected in lilienblum's self-reyelation, ** The Sins 
of Youth'' {Hattot fis^urim, 1876), this agonizing cry of 
one of the many yictims of the mental cataclysm of the sixties. 
The book made a tremendous impression, for the mental 
tortures depicted in it were typical of the whole age of transi- 
tion. However, the final note of the confession, the shriek of 
a wasted soul, which, having overthrown the did idols, has 
failed to find a new God, did not express the general trend of 
that period, ^diich was far from deq>air. 

As for our author, his temi)eetuous soul was soon set at rest 
The evento wfaidi filled the minds of progressive Jewry with 
agitation, the horrors of the pogroms and the political op- 
pression of the beginning of the eighties, brought peace to 
the aching heart of Lilienblum. He found the s<dution of the 
Jewish problems iu the '' Love of Zion," of whidi he became 
the philosophic exponent. At a later stage he became an 
ardent duunpion of political Zionism. 

r «* Tbe CoBsreaaftlon of Ite Deadt^ wRti attustai to Piw. IL IC] 
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7. JSWISH LtTBRATUBE IK THK BUSSIAN LaNOUAOS 

The left wing of ** enlightenment '^ was represented during 
this period by Jewish literature in the Bussian language, which 
had several noteworthy exponents. It is interesting to observe 
that, whereas all the prominent writers in HArew were chil- 
dren of profoundly nationalistic Lithuania, those that wrote in 
Bussian, with the sole exception of Levanda, were natives of 
South Bussia, where the two extremes, stagnant Hasidiam and 
radical Bussification, fought for supremacy. The founder of 
this branch of Jewish literature was Osip ( Jos^h) Babinovich 
(1817-1869), a Southerner, a native of Poltava and a resident 
of Odessa.' Alongside of journalistic articles he wrote pro- 
tracted novels. His touching '^ Pictures of the Past,'' his 
stories ""The Penal Becruif' and ''The Inherited Candlestick'' 
(1SS9-1860) called up before the generation living at the dawn 
of the new era of reforms the shadows of the passing night: 
the tortures of Nicholas' conscription and the degrading forms 
of Jewish rightlesaness. 

The fight against this rightiessness wis the goal of his 
journalistic activity which, prior to the publication of the 
Raz9wy^, he had carried on in the oolunms of the liberal 
Bussian press. The problems of inner Jewish life had but 
littie attraction for him. lake Biesser, he looked upon dvil 
emancipation as a panacea for all Jewish ailments. He was 
snatched away by death before he could be cured of this 
illuaioxL 

Babinovich's work was continued by a talented youth, the 
journalist Hya (Elias) Orshanski of Yekaterinoskv (1846* 
1875) , who was the main contributor to the Dyen of Odessa and 
to the Tevreyskaya Bibliotyeka^ To fight for Jewish rights, 

[* See above, p. 219.] 

[* Compare above, p. 220 et teg.] 
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not to offer humble apologies, to demand etnancipatkm, not 
to beg for it, this attitude lends a dbaxm of its own to Orshan- 
ski's writings. His brUliant analysis of '^ Bnssian Legislation 
concerning the Jews " * often a complete anatomy of Jewish 
disfranchisement in Bnssia^ beginning with Oatherine II. and 
ending with Alexander II. 

Neverthekfls, being a diild of his age, he preached its f onn- 
nla. While a paasionate Jew at heart, he diampioned the 
canse of Bnseifioation, though not in the extreme form of 
spiritaal self-effacement. The Odessa pogrom of 1871 stag- 
gered his impressionable sonL He was tossing about restlessly, 
seeking an outlet for his resentment, but eyerywhere he knocked 
his head against the barriers of censorship and police. Had he 
been granted longer life, he might, like l^olenskin, have 
chosen the road of a nationalistio-progressive synthesis, but 
the white plague carried him off in his twen^-ninth year. 

The literary work of Ley (Leon) Levanda (1835-1888) was 
of a more complicated character. A graduate ot one of the 
official rabbinical schools, he was first active as teacher in a 
Jewish Crown school in Minsk, and afterwards occupied the 
post of a '^ learned Jew''* tmder Murayyor, the goyemor- 
geneial of Vilna. He thus moyed in the hot-bed of ^ official 
enlightenment ^ and in the headquarters of the policy of Bus- 
siflcation as represented by Murayyoy, a circumstance which 
left its impress npon all the products of his pen. In his first 
noyel, "^ The Ofooery Store '' (1860), of little merit fi^m the 

P The title of his work on the same subleet wUeb i^pesMd in 
St Petersburg In 1877.] 

['In Russian, Uckony Yewrey^ an expert in Jewish mattery 
attaelukt aoeording to the Russian law of 1S44, to the superinten- 
dsnU of scihooi 4lBtrteta and to the goyenior»feaeral wlthla the 
Pale.] 
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artistic point of vkiWy he still appears as the naive bard of that 
shallow *^ enlightenment/' the champion of which is sufficiently 
characterized by wearing a European costume^ calling himself 
by a well-80imding German or Bussian name (in the novel 
under discussion the hero goes by the name of Arnold) » colti- 
vating friendly relations with noble-minded Christians and 
making a love match unassisted by the marriage-broker. 

During this stage of his career, Levanda was conyinced 
that ''no educated Jew could help being a cosmopolitan/' 
But a little later his cosmopolitanism displayed a distinct 
propensity toward Bussification. In his novel ^ A Hot Time " 
(1871-1872), Levanda renounces his former Polish sympathies, 
and, through the mouth of his hero Sarin, preaches the gospd 
of the approaching cultural fusion between the Jews and the 
Bussians which is to mark a new epoch in the history of the 
Jewish people. Old-fashioned Jewish life is cleverly ridiculed 
in his '' Sketches of the Past " {'* The Earlocks of my Mel- 
lammed," '' Schoolophobia," etc., 1870-1875). His peace of 
mind was not even disturbed by the manifestation, towards 
the end of the sixties, of the anti-Semitic reaction in those very 
official circles in which the ''learned Jew" moved and in 
which Brafman was looked up to as an authority in matters 
appertaining to Judaism.^ But the catastrophe of 1881 dealt 
a staggering blow to Levanda's soul, and forced him to over- 
throw his former idol of assimilation. With his mind not yet 
fully settled on the new theory of nationalism, he joined 
the Palestiij^e movement towards the end of his life, and went 
down to his grave with a clouded soul. 

* Levanda sat side bjr side with this renegade and informer in 
the Commission on the Jewish Question which had been appointed 
by the aovemor«eiieral of Yilna. [See p. 189.] 
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One who Btuck fast in his denial of Jndaism was Grigory 
BogiOY (1825-1885). The descendant of a family of rabbis 
in Poltava, he passed '^ from darkness to light '' by way of the 
cnrions educational institation of Nicholas' brandy the office 
of an excise farmer in which he was employed for a nnmber 
of years. The enlightened Aktziznik ^ became oonscions of his 
literary talent late in life. His protracted ^' Memoirs of a 
Jew/' largely made np of autobiographic material^ were pub- 
lished in a Bnssian magazine as late as 1871-1873.' They 
contain an acrimonious description of Jewish life in the time 
of Nicholas I. No Jewish artist had ever yet dipped his brush 
in colors so dismal and had displayed so ferocious a hatred 
as did BogroY in painting the old Jewish mode of life within 
the Pale, with its poverty and darkness, its hunters and vic- 
tims, its demoralized Eahal rule of the days of conscription. 
Bogrov's account of his childhood and youth is not relieved by 
a single cheerful reminiscence, except tiiat of a young Busrian 
girl. The whole patriarchal life of a Jewish townlet of that 
period is transformed into a sort of inferno teeming with 
criminals or idiots. 

To the mind of Bogrov, only two ways promised an escape 
from this hell : the way of cosmopolitanism and rationalism, 
opening up into humanity at large, or the way leading into 
the midst of the Bussian nation. Bogrov himself stood 
irresolute on this fateful border-line. In 1878 he wrote to 
Levanda that as ^ an emancipated cosmopolitan he would long 
ago have crossed over to the opposite shore/' where ''other 
sympathies and ideals smiled upon him,'' were he not kept 

r See p. 186, n. LI 

*Shortlr afterwards the "Memoirs" were supplemented by 
another antoblosraphio novel, "The Ciq^tored Recruit" 

16 
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within the Jewiah fold ''by four million people innocently 
suffering from systematic persecutions/' 

BogiOY^ hatred of the persecutors of the Jewish people 
was poured forth in his historic novel " A Jewish Manuscript '' 
(1876)^ the plot of which is based on events of the time of 
Khmelnitzki/ But even here, while describing, as he himself 
puts it, the history of the struggle between the spider and the 
fly, he finds in the life of the fly nothing worthy of sympathy 
except its sufferings. In 1879 Bogrov began a new novd, ** The 
Scum of the Age/' picturing the life of the modem Jewish 
youth who were engulfed in the Bussian revolutionary propa- 
ganda. But the hand which knew how to portray the horrors 
of the old conficription was powerless to reproduce, except in 
very crude outlines, the world of political passions which was 
foreign to the author, and the novel remained unfinished. 

The reaction of the eighties produced no change in Bogrov's 
attitude. He breathed his last in a distant Bussian village, 
and was buried in a Bussian cemetery, having embraced 
Christianity shortly before his death, as a result of a sad 
concatenation of family circumstances. 

Before the young generation which entered upon active life 
in the eighti^ lay the broken tablets of Bussian Jewish 
literature. New tablets were needed, partly to restore the 
commandments of the preceding period of enlightenment, 
partly to correct its mistakes. 

V See on tliat pwlod voL I* p. 144 «t moJ 



THE ACOBSSION OF ALEXAKDBB HI. AND THB 
INAUQURiTION OP POGROMS 

1. Thb Tbtokph of Autoqkaot 

On If arch 1, 1881^ Alexander II. met his death on one of the 
principal thoroughfares of St. Petersburg^ smitten by dynamite 
bombs hurled at him by a group of terrorists. The Tzar^ who 
had freed the Bussian peasantry from personal slavery^ paid 
with his life for refusing to free the Bussian people from politi- 
cal slavery and poUce iyranny. The red terrorism of the 
revolutionaries was the counterpart of the white terrorism of 
the Bussian authorities, who for many years had suppressed 
the faintest striving for liberty, and had sent to gaol and prison, 
or deported to Siberia, the champions of a constitutional form 
of government and the spokesmen of social reforms. Forced 
by the persecutions of the police to hide beneath the surface, the 
revolutionary societies of underground Bussia found themselves 
compeUed to resort to methods of terrorism. This terrorism 
found its expression during the last years of Alexander IL 
in various attempts on the life of that ruler, and culminated 
in the catastrophe of March 1. 

Among the members of these revolutionary societies were 
also some representatives from among the young Jewish intel- 
ligenaia. They were in large part college students, who had 
been carried away by the ideals of their Bussian comrades. 
But few of them were counted among the active terrorists. 
The group which prepared the murder of the Tzar comprised 
but one Jewish member, a woman by the name of Hesia 
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Helf man, who, moreoyer, played but a eeoondaiy r61e in the 
conspiracy, by keeping a secret residence for the revolution- 
aries. Nevertheless, in the cffidal drcles, which were anxious 
to justify their oppression of the Jews, it became customary 
to refer to the ^ important rdle '' jdayed by the Jews in the 
Russian revolution. 

It was with preconceived notions of this kind that Alex- 
ander III. ascended the throne of Russia, a sovereign with 
unlimited power but with a very limited political horiaon. 
Being a Russian of the old-fashioned type and a aealous cham- 
pion of the Greek-Orthodox Church, he shared the anti-Jewish 
prejudices of his environment. Already as crown prince he 
ordered that a monetary reward be given to the notorious 
Lutostanski, who had presented him with his libellous pam- 
phlet ** Concerning the Use of Christian Blood by the Jews.'' ^ 
During the Busso-Turkish wtir of 1877, when as heir-apparent 
he was in command of <me of the Balkan armies, he allowed 
himself to be persuaded that the abuses in the Russian com- 
missariat were due to the ^ Jewish ** purveyors who supplied 
the army.' This was aU that was known about Judaism in the 
circles from which the ruler of five million Jews derived his 
information. 

In March and April, 1881, the destinies of Bussia were being 
decided at secret conferences, which were held between the 
Tzar and the highest dignitaries of state in the pidace of 
the quiet little town of Gatchina, whitiier Alexander III. had 
withdrawn after the death of his father. Two parties and 

[* See p. 203.] 

'The business firm in question was that of Oreger, Horviti, 
and Kohan, of whom the first was a Greek, and the second a con- 
verted Jew. [See above, p. 202, n. L] 
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two piogzaiDs were strogglmg tor mastery at these conferences. 
The party of the liberal Minister Loris-Melikov, championing 
a pxognm of moderate reforms, pleaded primarily for the 
establishment of an adyisory commission to be composed of the 
deputies of the rural and urban administrations for the purpose 
of considering aU legal projects prior to their submission to 
the Gonncil of State. This plan of a paltry popular represen- 
tation, which had obtained the approval of Alexander II. dur- 
ing the last days of his life, assumed in the eyes of the reac- 
tionary party tiie proportions of a dangerous ^ constitution/' 
and was execrated by it as an encroachment upon the sacred 
prerogatives of autocracy. The head of this party was the pro- 
curator-general of the Holy Synod, Gonstantine Petrovich 
PobyedonostseT, a former professor at the University of Mos- 
cow, who had been Alexander IIL's tutor in the political 
sciaices when the latter was crown prince. As the exponent of 
an ecclesiastical police state, Pobyedonostzev contended that en- 
lightenment and political freedom were harmful to Bussia, that 
the people must be held in a state of patriardial submission to 
the authority of the Church and of the temporal powers, and 
that the Oreek-Orthodox masses must be shielded against the 
influence of alien religions and races, which should accordingly 
occupy in the Bussian monarchy a position subordinate to that 
of the dominant nation. The ideas of this fanatic reactionary, 
who was dubbed ** The Orand Inquisitor ** and whose name was 
populariy changed into Byedatiastzev,* carried the day at the 
(Jatchina conferences. The deliberations culminated in the 
decision to refrain from making any concessions to the revolu- 
tionary element by granting reforms, however modest in diBi" 

[^ Byedano$t$tev means in Russian "Misfortune-bearer/' a plaj 
on the name PobyedanoMtsew which signifies " Victory-bearer."] 
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acter^ and to maintain at all cost the regime of a police state as 
a counterbalance to the idea of a legal state prevatent in the 
" rotten West/* 

Accordingly, the imperial manifesto ^ promulgated on April 
29, 1881, proclaimed to the people that ''the Voice of God 
hath commanded ns to take up yigoronsly the reins of gov- 
ernment^ inspiring ns with the belief in the strength and 
tmth of antocratic power, which we are called upon to establish 
and safeguard/' The manifesto '' calls upon aU faithful sub- 
jects to eradicate the hideous sedition and to establish faith 
and morality.'' The methods whereby faith and morality were 
to be established were soon made known in the '' Police Con- 
stitution " which was bestowed upon Bussia in August, 1881, 
under the name of '' The Statute concerning Enforced Public 
Safety." 

This statute confers upon the Russian satraps of the capitals 
(St. Petersburg and Moscow) and of many provincial centers — 
the governors-general and the governors — ^the power of issuing 
special enactments and thereby setting aside the normal laws 
as well as of placing imder arrest and deporting to Siberia, 
without the due process of law, aU citizens suspected of '' polit- 
ical unsafety." This travesty of a habeas corpus Act, insuring 
the inviolability of police and gendarmerie, and practically 
involving the suspension of the current legislation in a large 
part of tiie monarchy, has ever since been annually renewed by 
special imperial enactments, and has remained in force untU 
our own days. The genuine '' Police Constitution " of 1881 has 

[^ A manifesto is a pronouncement issued by the Tzar on solemn 
occasions, such as accession to the throne, events in the imperial 
family, declaration of war, conclusion of peaoe, etc, accompanied, 
as a rule, by acts of grace, such as conferring privileges, granting 
pardons, and so on. Compare also above, p. 116.] 
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suTviyed the ciyil sham ConstitatioiD of 1905, figuring as a 
Bymbol of legalized lawleesness. 

2. The Initiation of thb Pogeok Folict 

The catastrophe of March 1 had the natural effect of posh- 
ing not only the GoTMnxnent but also a large part of the Russian 
people, who had been scared by the spectre of anarehy, in the 
direction of reactionary politics. This retrograde tendency 
was bound to affect the Jewish question. The bacillus of 
Judaeopbobia ^ became astir in the politically immature minds 
which had been unhinged by the acts of terrorism. The influ- 
ential press organs, which maintained more or less close rela- 
tions with the leading Government spheres, adopted more and 
more a hostile attitude towards the Jews. The metropolitan 
newspaper Novaye Vremya ("The New Time'^),* which at 
that time embarked upon its infamous career as the semi-ofiScial 
organ of the Bussian reaction, and a number of provincial 
newspapers subsidized by the Government suddenly b^gan to 
speak of the Jews in a tone which suggested that fliey were in 
the possession of some terrible secret. 

Almost on the day following the attempt on the life of the 
Tzar, the papers of this ilk began to insinuate that the Jews 
had had a hand in it, and shortly thereafter the SovQi-Bussian 
press published alarming rumors about proposed organized 
attacks upon the Jews of that region. These rumors were 
based on facts. A sinister agitation was rife among the lowest 
elements of the Bussian population, while invisible hands from 
above seemed to push it on toward the commission of a gigantic 
crime. In the same month of March, mysterious emissaries 

[* The term used in Russia for anti-Semitism.] 
['See above, p. 206.] 
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f lom St PetersbiiTg made tbeir appeanmoe in fhe krgv cities 
of South Bnssia, such as YeUsavetgrad (Elizabethgrad), Eaey, 
and Odessa, and entered into secret negotiati<His with the high- 
est police officials concerning a possible ^ outburst oi popular 
indignation against the" Jews " which they expected to take 
place as part of the economic oonflicty intimating the undesir- 
ability of obstructing the will of the Bussian populace by 
police force. Figures of Oreat-Bussian tradesmen and laborers^ 
or Kaizaps, as the Great Bussians are designated in the lattle- 
Bnssian South, began to make thdr appearance in the railroad 
cars and at the railroad stations, and spoke to the common 
people of the summary punishmeat soon to be inflicted upon 
the Jews or read to them anti-Semitic newspaper articles. Tlxey 
further assured them that an imperial ukase had been issued, 
calling upon the Christians to attack the Jews during the 
days of the approaching Greek-Orthodox Easter. 

Although many years have passed since these events, it has 
not yet been possible to determine the particular agency which 
carried on tiiis pogrom agitation among the Bussian masses. 
Nor has it been possible to find out to what extent the secret 
society of high officials, which had been formed in Mardi, 1881, 
under the name of '' The Sacred League,'' with the object of 
defending the person of the Tzar and engaging in a terroristic 
struggle with the ^ enemies of the public order,'' ^ was impli- 
cated in the movement. But the fact itself that the pogroms 
were carefully prepared and engineered is beyond doubt; it 
may be inferred from the circunstance that they broke out 
almost simultaneously in many places of the Bussian South, 

'The League existed until the antnnm of 1S82. Among ita 
members were Pobredonostser and the anttJewlsh litadatar Ig* 
natyer. 
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and that everywhere they followed the same lontme, char- 
acterized by the well-organized ** actiyity ^' of the mob and the 
deliberate inactivity of the aathorities. 

The first outbreak of the storm took place in Yelisavetgrad 
(Elizabethgrad), a large dty in New Bnssia/ with a Jewish 
population of fifteen thousand souls. On the eve of the Greek- 
Orthodox Easter, the local Christians, meeting on the streets 
and in the stores, spoke to one another of the fact that ^ the 
Zhyds are about to be beaten.'' The Jews became alarmed. 
The police, prepared to maintain public order during the first 
days of the Passover, called oat a small detachment of soldiers. 
In consequence, the first days of the festival passed quieUy, 
and on the fourth day,' on April 15, the troops wero removed 
from the streets. 

At that moment the pogrom b^an. The organizers of the 
riots sent a drunken Bussian into a/ saloon kept by a Jew, 
where he began to make himself obnoxious. When the saloon- 
keeper pushed tiie trouble maker out into the street^ the crowd, 
which was waiting outside, began to shout: ^ The Zhyds are 
beating our people,'' and threw themselves upon the Jews .vho 
happened to pass by. 

This evidentiy was the prearranged signal for the pogrom. 
The Jewish stores in tiie market-place were attacked and de- 
molished, and the goods looted or destroyed. At first, the 
poBce, assisted by the troops^ managed somehow to diqieise 
the rioters. But on the second day the pogrom was renewed 
with greater energy and better leadership, amidst the suspicious 
inactivity both at the military and police authorities. The 

[» On tbe term New Russia see p. 40, n. 8.] 
[*The Oreek-Orthodox Passover lasts officially three dajs, Imt 
an additional dar is odebrated hj the populace.] 
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following deecripiion of the erents is taken from the leoards 
of the official inyestigatioQ which were not meant for publica- 
tion and are therefore free from the bureancratic preTazica- 
tiixng diaracterisldc of Bussian pnblic documents : 

Diirina the nigbt from the 15th to the 16th of April, an attack 
was made upon Jewish houses, primarily upon liquor stores, on 
the outskirts of the town, oa which occasion one Jew was killed. 
About seren o'clock in the morning, on April 16, the excesses 
were renewed, spreading with extraordinary Tiolenee all oyer 
the oltj. ClerkB, saloon and hotel waiters, artisans, driTers, 
flunkeTB, day laborers in the employ of the Goremment, and 
soldiers on tnrlonsh — all of these Joined the moTement Tlie city 
presented an extraordinary sight: streets corered with feathers 
and obstructed with broken furniture which had been thrown 
ont of the residences; houses with bn^en doors and windows; a 
raging mob, running about yelling and whistling in all directions 
and continuing its work of deetrueti<Mi without let or hindrance, 
and^ as a flwtohing touch to this picture, complete indifference 
displayed by the local non-JewiA inhabitants to the hayoc 
wrought before their eyes. The troops which had been sum- 
moned to restore order were without definite instructions, and, 
at eaifli attack of the mob on another house, would wait for orders 
of the military or police authorities, without knowing what to da 
As a r ewd t of this attitude of the military, the turbulent mob, 
which was demolishing the houses and stores of the Jews before 
the eyes of the troc^s, without being checdLod by them, was boond j| 
to arrtye at the conclusion that the excesses in which it indulged 
were net an illegal undertaking but rather a work whidh had 
the approval of the Goyemment Toward eyening the dis- 
orders increased in intensity, owing to the arriyal of a large num- 
ber of peasants from the adjaooit yiUages, who were anxious 
to secure part of the Jewish loot There was no one to check 
these crowds; the tnx^e and police were hapless. They had 
all lost heart, and were conyinced that it was impossible to 
suppress the disorders with the means at hand. At eight o'clodc 
at night a rain came down accompanied by a cold wind which 



V 
« 
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helped in a large measure to disperse the crowd. At elerea 
o'clock fresh troops arrived on the spot. On the morning of April 
17 a new battalion of infantry came, and from that daj on public 
order was no longer violated in Yelisaretgrad. 

The news of the " victory ^ so easily won over the Jews of 
Yelisavetgrad aroused the dormant pogrom energy in the 
unenlightened Bussian masses. In the latter part of April riots 
took place in many villages of the Yelisavetgrad district and in 
several towns and townlets in the adjoining government of 
Kherson* In the villages^ the work of destruction was limited 
to the inns kept by Jews — ^many peasants believing that they 
were acting in accordance with imperial orders. In the towns 
and townlets, all Jewish houses and stores were demolished 
and their goods looted. In the town of Ananyev^ in the gov- 
ernment of Kh^rson^ the people were incited by a resident 
named Ladichaiko^ who assured his townsmen that the central 
Government had given orders to massacre the Jews because 
they had murdered the Taar, and that these orders were pur- 
posely kept back by the local administration. The instigator 
was seized by the police^ but was wrested from it by tiie crowd 
which thereupon threw itself upon the Jews. The riots resulted 
in some two hundred ruined houses and stores in the outskirts 
of the town, where the Jewiidi proletariat was cooped up. The 
central part of the town, where the more well-to-do Jews had 
their residences, was guarded by the police and by a military 
detachment, and therefore remained intact. 



8. Thb Poobom at Sisr 

The mevement gained eonstantly in nwmeatum, and the 
instincts of the mob beoame more and more unbridled. The 
^ Mother of Bussian cities,'' ancient Kiev, where at the dawn of 
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Busfiian history the Jews, together with the KhazarSy had been 
the banner-bearers of civilization, became the scene of the 
lawless foiy of savage hordes. Here the pogrom was care- 
follj prepared by a secret organization which spread the nunor 
that the new Tzar had given orders to exterminate the Jews, 
who had murdered his father, and that the civil and military 
authorities would render assistance to the people, whilst those 
who would fail to comply with the will of the Tzar would meet 
with punishment. The local authorities, with Qovemor-Gen- 
eral Drenteln at their head^ who was a reactionary and a fierce 
Jew-hater, were aware not only of the inmiinence of the po- 
grom, but also of the day selected for it, Sunday, April 26. 

As early as April 23 a street fight took place which was 
accompanied by assaults on Jewish passers-by — a prelude to the 
pogrom. On the day before the fateful Sunday, the Jews were 
warned by the police not to leave their houses, nor to open their 
stores on the morrow. The Jews were nonplussed. They failed 
to understand why in the capital of the governor-general, with 
its numerous troops, which, at a hint from their commander, 
were able to nip in the bud disorders of any kind, peaceful 
citizens should be told to hide themselves from an impending 
attack, instead of taking measures to forestall the attack itself. 
Nevertheless, the advice of the police was heeded, and on 
the fateful day no Jews were to be found on the streets. This, 
however, did not prevent the numerous bands of rioters from 
assembling on the streets and embarking upon their criminal 
activities. The pogrom started in Podol, a part of the town 
densely populated by Jews. The following is the description 
of an eye-witness : 

At twelve o'clock at noon, the air saddenly resoonded with wild 
shouts, whistling, Jeering, hooting, and laughing. An immense 
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crowd of younff boys, artlMns, and laborers was on tho march. 
The whole dty was obetmcted by the " bare-footed brigade." * The 
destmctlon of Jewish houses began* Window-panes and doors 
began to fly about, and shortly thereafter the mob» ha;ring gained 
access to the hooses and storest began to throw upon the streets 
absolutely ererything that fell into their hands. Clouds of 
feathers began to whirl in the air. Hie din <tf broken window- 
panes and firames, the erjrlng, shouting, and despair on the one 
hand, and the terrible yelling and jeering on the other, completed 
the picture which reminded many of those who had participated in 
the last Russo-Turldsh war of the manner in which the Bashi- 
busnks* had attacked Bulgarian Tillages. Soon afterwards the 
mob threw itself upon the Jewish synagogue, which, despite its 
strong bars, locks and shutters, was wrecked in a moment One 
should hare seen the fury with which the riit-raft fell upon the 
[Torah] scrolls, of which there were many in the synagogue. The 
scrolls were torn to shreds, trampled in the dirt, and destroyed with 
incredible passion. The streets were soon crammed with the 
trophies of destruction. Brerywhere fragmoits of dishes, fur- 
niture, household utensils, and other articles lay scattered about 
Barely two hours after the beginning of the pogrom, the majority 
of the " bare-footed brigade " were transformed into well-dressed 
gentlemen, many of them haTing grown ezoessiTCly stout in the 
meantime. The reason for this sudden change was simple enough. 
Those that had looted the stores of ready-made clothes put on 
three or four suits, and, not yet satisfled, took under their arms 
all they could lay their hands on. Others drove off in Tehides, 
carrying with them bags filled with loot .... The Christian popu- 
lation saved itself from the ruinous operations of the crowd by 
placing holy ikons in their windows and painting crosses on the 
gates of their hooses. 

While the pogrom was going on, troops were marching up 
and down on the streets of the Podol district^ Goesaks were 

P The Russian nickname for a crowd ot tramps.] 

[' Name of the Turkish irregular troops noted for their ferodty.] 
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riding about on their horses^ and patrols on foot and horse- 
back were moving to and fro. 

Here and there army officers would pass through, among them 
generals and high dvll officials. The cavalry would hasten to a 
place whence the noise came. Having arrived there, it would 
surround the mob and order it to disperse, but the mob would 
only move to another place. Thus, the work of destruction pro- 
ceeded undisturbed until three o'clock in the morning. Drums 
were beaten, words of command were shouted, the crowd was 
encircled by the troops and ordered to disperse, while the mob 
continued its attacks with ever-increasing fury and savagery. 

While some of the robber bands were ''busy'' in Podol, 
others were active in the principal thoroughfares of the city. 
In each case^ the savage and drunken mob— -^ not a dngle sober 
person oould be found among them/' is the testimony of an eye- 
witness — did its hideous work in the presence of soldiers and 
policemen^ who in a few instances drove off the rioters, but, 
more often, accompanied them f n»n place to plaoe, forming, as 
it were, an honorary escort. Occasionally, Governor-General 
Drenteln himsdf would appear on the streets, surroonded by a 
magnificent military suite, including the governor and chief 
of police. These representatives of State authority '' admon- 
ished the people,'' and the latter, '' preserving a funereal si- 
lence, drew back," only to resume their criminal task after the 
departure of the authorities. 

In some places there were neither troops nor police on the 
spot, and the rioters were able to give full vent to their beastly 
instincts. Demiovka, a suburb of Kiev, was invaded by a 
horde of rioters during the night. They first destroyed the 
saloons, filling themselves with alcohol, and then proceeded 
to lay fire to the Jewish houses. Under the cover of night 
indescribable horrors were perpetrated. Numerous Jews were 
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beatoH to death or thrown mto the flames^ and many women 
were Tiolated. A private investigation carried on sabsequently 
bronght out more than twenty cases of rape committed on 
Jewidi girls and married women. Only two of the sufferers 
confessed their misfortime to the public prosecutor. The 
others atedtted their disgrace in private or concealed it 
altogether, for fear of mining their reputation. 

It was only oa April 37 — when the pogrom broke out 
afresh — ^that the authorities resolved to put a stop to it 
Wherever a disorderly band made its appearance, it was im- 
mediately surrounded by soldiers and Cossaks and driv«i off 
with the butt ends of their rifles. Here and there it became 
necessaiy to shoot at these human beasts, and some of them 
were wounded or killed. The rapidity with which the pogrom 
was suppressed on the second day showed incontrovertibly 
that if the authorities had only been so minded the excesses 
might have been suppressed on the first day and the crime 
nipped in the bud. The indifference of the authorities was re- 
sponsible for the d^nolition of about a thousand Jewish houses 
and business places, involving a monetary loss of several mil- 
lions of rubles, not to speak of the scores of killed and woimded 
Jews and a goodly number of violated women. In the official 
reports these orgies of destruction were politely designated as 
^ disorders," and The Imperial Messenger limited its account of 
the horrors perpetrated at Kiev to the following truth-per- 
verting diqmtch: 

On April 26, disorders broke out In Kiev which were directed 
against the Jews. Several Jews received blows, and their stores 
and warehouses were plmidered. On the morning of the following 
daj the disorders were checked with the help of the txooifB, and 
live hundred men from among the rioters were arrested. 
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The later laconic reports are nearer to the facts. They set 
the figure of arrested rioters at no less than fourteen hnndred, 
and make mention of a number of persons who' had been 
wounded during the suppression of the excesses, including one 
gymnariuTn and one university student. Yet eyen theee later 
dispatches contain no reference to Jewish victims. 

4. FUBTHER OUTBBEAXB IK SoUTH BuSfllA 

The barbarism displayed in the metropolis of the south- 
west communicated itself with the force of an inf ectiouB 
disease to the whole r^on. During the following days, from 
April to May, some fifty villages and a number of townlets 
in the government of Eaev and the adjacent governments of 
Yolhynia and Fodolia were swept by the pogrom epidemic* 
The Jewish population of the town of Smyela ^ and the sur- 
rounding villages, amoimting to some toi thousand souls, 
experienced, on a smaller scale, all the horrors perpetrated at 
Eliev. It was not until the second day. May 4, that the troops 
proceeded to put an end to the violence and pillage which had 
been going on in the town and whidi resulted in a number 
of killed and wounded. In a near-by village a Jewish woman 
of thirty was attacked and tortured to death, while the seven 
year old son of another woman, who had saved herself hj flight, 
was killed in beastiy fashion for his refusal to make tiie sign 
of the cross. 

In many cases the pogroms had been instigated by the newly 
arrived Great-Bussian ^^bare-footed brigade'' who having 
accomplished their ^wori^,'' vanished without a trace. 

A similar horde of tramps arrived at the railway station 
of Berdychev. But in this populous Jewish center tiiey were 
met at the station by a large Jewish guard who, armed with 

I* In the govermneut of Kiev.] 
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clnbSy did not allow the visitiiig '' perf onnen ^ to leave the 
railway cars, with the result that they had to torn back. 
This rare instance of self-defence was only made possible by 
the indulgence of the local police commissioner, or Upravnik, 
who, for a large consideration^ blinked at the endeavor of the 
Jews to defend themselves against the rioters. In other places, 
similar attempts at self-defence were frustrated by the police; 
occasionally they made things worse. Such was the case in the 
town of Konotop, in the government of Chernigov, where, as 
a result of the self-defence of the Jews, the mob passed from 
plunder to murder. In the villages the ignorant peasants scru- 
pulously discharged their ^pogrom duty,'' in the ooniiriction 
that it had been imposed upon them by the Tzar. In one 
village in the government of Ohemigov, the following char- 
acteristic episode took place. The peasants of the village 
had assembled for their work of destruction. When the rural 
chief, or Elder,* called upon the peasants to disperse, the latter 
demanded a written guarantee that they would not be held to 
account for their failure to comply with the imperial ^ orders'' 
to beat the Jews. This guarantee was given to them. How- 
ever, the sceptical rustics were not yet convinced, and, to make 
assurance doubly sure, destroyed six Jewish houses. In various 
villages the priests found it exceedingly difficult to convince 
the peasants that no ''order" had been issued to attach the 
Jews. 

The series of spring pogroms was capped by a three days' 
riot in the capital of the South, in Odessa (May 3-5), which 
harbored a Jewish population of 100,000. In view of the 
immense rifF-raff, which is generally found in a port of entry 
of this size, the excesses of the mob might have assumed 
terrifying dimensions, had not the authorities remembered 

[^The president of the vUlace assemUj.] 
17 
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that the task entniflted to them was not exactly that of fonn- 
ing an honorary escort for the rioters, as had actually been the 
case in Kiev. The police and military forces of Odessa attacked 
the rioting hordes which had spread all over the cify, and, in 
most cases, succeeded in driving them off. The Jewish self- 
defence, organized and led by Jewish stod^its of the TJni- 
Yttrsity of Odessa, managed in a number of cases to beat off 
the bloodthirsty crowds from the gates of Jewish homes. 
However, when the police began to make arrests among the 
street mob, they drew no line between the defenders and the 
assailants, with the result that among the eight hundred 
arrested persons there were one hundred and fifty Jews, who 
were locked up on the charge of carrying fire-arms. In point of 
fact^ the ^' arms'' of the Jews consisted of dubs and iron 
rods, with the exception of a very few who were provided with 
pistols. Those arrested were loaded on three barges which 
were towed out to sea, and for several days were kept in that 
swimming jail. 

The Odessa pogrom, which had resulted in tiie destruction 
of several city districts populated by poor Jews, did not satisty 
the appetites of the savage crowd, whose imagination had 
been fired by stories of the ^^ successes '' attained at Kiev. 
The mob threatened the Jews with a new riot and even with 
a massacre. The panic resulting from this threat induced 
many Jews to flee to more peaceful places, or to leave Bussia 
altogether. The same lack of completeness marked the 
pogroms which took place simultaneously in several other cities 
within the jurisdiction of the governor-general of New Bussia. 
In the beginning of May the destructive energy characterizing 
the first pogrom period began to ebb. A lull ensued in the 
'^ military operations '' of the Bussian barbarians which con- 
tinued until the month of July of the same year. 



CHAPTSR XXn 

THE ANTI-JEWISH POLICIES OF IGNATTBV 

1. Ths Yacillatino Attitudb of THB AUTHOBinSS 

In the beginning of May, 1881, the well-known diplomatist 
Nicholas Paylovich Ignatyev was called by the Tzar to the post 
of Minister of the Interior. At one time ambassador in Con- 
stantinople and at all times a militant Pan-Slavist^ Ignatyev 
introduced the system of diplomatic intrigues into the inner 
politics of Bussia, earning thereby the imenyiable nickname of 
« Father of Lies.** 

A programmatic circular, issued by him on May 6, declared 
that the principal task of the Government consisted in the 
^ extirpation of sedition/' i. e., in carrying on a struggle not 
only against the revolutionary movement but also against 
the spirit of liberalism in general. In this connection, Ignatyev 
iaok occasion to diaracterize the anti-Jewish excesses in the 
following iTpical sentences: 

The movement against the Jews which haa oome to light during 
the last few days in the South is a sad example, showing how men, 
otherwise devoted to Throne and Fatherland, yet yielding to 
the instigations of iU-minded agitators who fan the evil passions 
of the popular masses, give way to self-will and mob rule and, 
without being aware of it, act in accordance with the designs of 
the anarchists. Such violation of the public order must not only 
be put down vigorously, but must also be carefully forestalled, for 
it is the first duty of the Qovemment to safeguard the population 
against aU violence and savage mob rule. 

These lines reflect the theory concerning the origin of the 
pogroms, which was originally held in the highest Government 
spheres of St. Petersburg. This theory assumed that the 
anti-Jewiah campaign had been entirely engineered by revolu- 
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tionaiy agitatoiB and that the latter had made deliberate 
endeavors to focus the reeentm^it of the popular mnflflOB upon 
the Jews, as a pre-eminentlj mercantile clasa, for the purpose 
of subeequoitly widening the anti-Jewish campaign into a 
movement directed against the'Buseian mercantile dass^ land- 
owners and capitalists in general^ Be this as it may, there can 
be no question that the Goyemment was actually afraid lest 
the revolutionary propaganda attach itself to the agitation of 
those ^ devoted to Throne and Fatherland '' for the. purpose 
of giving the movement a more general scope, ^ in aecordance 
vrith the designs of the anarchieta.^ As a matter of fact, even 
outside of Government circles, the apprehension was voiced 
that the anti-Jewish movement would of itself, without any 
external stimulus, assume the form of a mob movement, di- 
rected not only against the weU-to-do classes but also against 
the-Govemment oflSdals. On May 4, 1881, Baron Horace Gtinz- 
burg, a leading representative of the Jewish community of 
St. Petersburg, vraited upon Grand Duke Vladimir, a brother 
of the Tzar, who expressed the opinion that the anti-Jewish 
''disorders, as has now been ascertained by the Government, 
are not to be exclusively traced to the resentm^it against the 
Jews, but are rather due to the oideavor to disturb the peace 
in general.** 

A week affcer this visit, the deputies of Russian Jewry had 
occasion to hear the same opinion expressed by the Tzar him- 

* [} John W. Foeter, United States Minister to Rassia, in reporting 
to the Secretary of State, on Kay 24, 1881, about the recent 
exoeesea, which ** are more worthy of the dark ages than of the 
present century," makes a similar observation: "It is asserted 
also that the Nihilist societies have proflted by the situation to 
incite and encourage the peasants and lower dasaos of the towns 
and cities in order to increase the embarrassmenta of the Govern- 
ment, but the charge Is probably conjectural and not based on very 
tangible facts." See Hou9e Qf AepretentoMiyef, $l9t CangreMM^ Ut 
Settian, Executive Dooument No, JflO^ p. SS.} 
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self. The Jewish deputation, oonsistiiig of Baron Onnzborg, 
the banker Sack, ihe lawyers Passoyer and Bank, and the 
learned Hebraist Berlin, was awaiting this audience with 
considerable trepidation, anticipating an anthoritative imperial 
verdict regardmg the catastrophe that had befallen the Jews. 
On May 11, the audience took place in the palace at Gatchina. 
Baron Giinzbnrg voiced the sentiments of '^ boundless grati- 
tude for the measures adopted to saf eguavd the Jewish popu- 
lation at this sad moment,^' and added : ^^ One more imperial 
word, and the distarbances will disappear/' In reply to the 
euphemistic utterances concerning '^the measures adopted,'' 
the Tsar stated in the same tone ihat all Russian subjects 
were equal before him, and expressed the assurance *^ that in 
the criminal disorders in the South of Bussia the Jews merely 
serve as a pretext, and that it is the work of anarchists." 

This pacifying portion of the Tzar's answer was published 
in the press. What the public was not allowed to learn was 
the other portion of the answer, in which the Tzar gave 
utterance to the view that the source of the hatred against 
the Jews lay in their economic ^ domination " and ^' exploita- 
tion " of the Bussian population. In reply to the arguments 
of the talented lawyer Passover and the other deputies, the 
Tzar declared : ^' State all this in a special memorandimi.'* 

Such a memorandum was subsequently prepared. But it 
was not submitted to the Tzar. For only a few months later 
the official attitude towards the Jewish question took a turn 
for the worse. The Government decided to abandon its former 
view on the Jewish pogroms and to adopt, instead, the theory 
of Jewish '' exploitation," using it as a means of justifying 
not only the pogroms which had already been perpetrated upon 
the Jews but also the repressive measures which were being 
contemplated against them. Under these circumstances, 
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Ignaiyey did not see hiB way clear to aUoir the maiBomDdaDi m 
defence of Jewry to reoeiye the attention of the Taar. 

It is not impossible that the pacifying portion of the imperial 
r^ly which had been given at the audience of May 11 was 
also prompted by the desire to appease the public dfimoa of 
Western Europe^ for at that time European opinion still 
carried some weight with the bureaucratic circles of Bussia. 
Several days before the audience at Gatchina,^ tiie English 
Parliament discussed the question of Jewish persecutions in 
Russia. In the House of Commons the Jewish members, Baion 
Henry de Worms and Sir H. D. Wolff, calling attention to the 
case of an English Jew who had been expelled from Si Petem- 
burg, interpellated the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Sir Charles Dilke, '^ whether Her Majesty^s Govern- 
ment have made any representations to the Govemm^Dit at 
Si Petersburg, with regard to the atrocious outrages com- 
mitted on the Jewish population in Southern Bossia.^ Dilke 
replied that the English Govemm^at was not sure whether 
such a protest ^' would be likely to be efficacious/' ' 

A similar reply was given by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Lord Granville, to a joint deputation of the 
Anglo-Jewish Association and the Board of Deputies, two 
leading Anglo-Jewish bodies, which waited upon him on 
May 13,' two days after the Gatchina audience. After ex- 
pressing his warm sympathy with the objects of the depu- 
te On May 16 and 19=:Ma7 4 and 7, acoording to tbe Russian 
Calendar.] 

['The Russian oriainal has been amended in a few places in 
aeeordance with the report of the parliamentary proceedings 
published in the Jewish Chronicle of May 20, 1881.] 

[*Ma7 26, according to the European Calendar. From the 
issue of the JeuHsh Chronicle of Biaj 27, 1881, p. 12*, it would 
appear that the deputation was received on Tuesday, Iftay 24.] 
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tatioB, the Secretary pointed out the inexpediency of any 
interference on the part of England at a moment when the 
Rnisian Gtovemment itself was adopting measures against the 
pogroms, referring to ** the cordial reception lately given by 
the emperor to a deputation of Jews '' 

Subsequent events soon made it clear that the Oovenmienty 
represented by Ignatyev, was far from harboring any sym- 
pathy for the victims of the pogroms. The public did not 
fail to notice the fact that the Russian Gbvemment, which 
was in the habit of rendering financial help to the population 
in the case of elemental catastrophes, such as conflagrations 
or inundations, had refrained from granting the slightest 
monetary assistance to the Jewish sufferers from the pogroms. 
Apart from its material usefulness, such assistance would 
have had an enormous moral effect, inasmuch as it would have 
stood forth in the public eye as an official oondemnation of 
the violent acts perpetrated against the Jews — ^particularly 
if the Tzar himself had made a large donation for that 
purpose,. as he was wont to do in other cases of this Icind. As 
it was, the authorities not only neglected to take such a step, 
but they even went so far as to forbid the Jews of St. Peters- 
burg to start a public collection for the relief of the pogrom 
victims. Nay, the governor-general of Odessa refused to 
accept a large sum of money offered to him by well-4o^o Jews 
for the benefit of the sufferers. 

Nor was this the worst The local authorities did every- 
thing in their power to manifest their solidarity with the 
enemies of Judaism. The street pogroms were followed by 
administrative pogroms 9ui generis. Already in the month of \ 
May, tiie police of Kiev began to trade all the Jews residing ^ 
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*^ illegally ** in that ciiy * and to expd these '^criminalB ** by 
the ^ousands. Similar wholesale expulsions took place in 
Moscow, Oryol, and other places outside the Pale of Settle- 
ment. These persecutions constituted evidently an object- 
lesson in religious toleration, and the Bussian masses which 
had but recently shown to what extent they respected the in- 
violability of Jewish life and property took the lesson to heart 
One hope was still left to the Jews. The law courts, at 
least, being the organs of the public conscience of Bussia, 
were bound to condemn severely the sinister pogrom heroes. 
But this hope, too, proved illusory. In the majority of cases 
the judges treated acts of open pillage and of violence com- 
mitted against life and limb as petty street brawls, as ^ dis- 
turbances of the public peace,'' and imposed upon their 
perpetrators ridiculously slight penalties, such as three months' 
imprisonment — ^penalties, moreover, which were simultane- 
ously inflicted upon the Jews who, as in the case of Odessa, 
had resorted to self-defence. When the terrible Kiev pogrom 
was tried in the local Military Circuit Court, the public prose- 
cutor Strelnikov, a well-known reactionary who subsequentiy 
met his fate at the hands of the revolutionaries, delivered 
himself on May 18 of a speech whidi was rather an indictment 
against the Jews than against the rioters. He argued that 
these disorders had been called forth entirely by the ^' exploita- 
tion of the Jews," who had seized the principal econcnnic posi- 
tions in the province, and he conducted his cross-examination 
of the Jewish witnesses in the same hostile spirit. When one 
of the witnesses retorted that the aggravation of the economic 
struggle was due to the artificial congestion of the Jews in 

[^ It will be remembered that the right of residence in Kiev was 
restricted in the case of the Jews to a few categories: flrstrgnild 
merchants, graduates from institutions of higher learning, and 
artisans.] 
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the pent-up Pftle of ^etUementy the prosecutor shouted : ^ If 
the Eastern frontier is closed to the Jews, the Western frontier 
is open to them; why don't they take advantage of it? ** This 
summons to leave the country, doubly revolting in the moutii 
of a guardian of the law, addressed to those who under the 
influence of the pogrom panic had already made up their 
minds to flee from the land of davery, produced a staggering 
effect upon the Jewish public. The last ray of hope, the hope 
for legal justice, vanished. The courts of Ivw had become 
a weapon in the hands of the anti-Jewish leaders. 

2. Thb Pogboh Panic and thx Bboinnino of thb Exodus 

The feeling of safely, which had been restored by the pub- 
lished portion of the imperial reply at the audioice of May 11, 
was rapidly evaporating. The Jews were again filled with 
alarm, while the instigators of the pogroms took courage 
and decided that the time had arrived to finish their inter- 
rupted street performance. The early days of July marked 
the inauguration of the second series of riots, the so-called 
summer pogroms. 

The new eonfiagration started in the city of Pereyaslav, 
in the government of Poltava, which had not yet discarded its 
anti-Jewish Cossack traditions.* Perieyaslav at that time har- 
bored many fugitives from Kiev, who had escaped from the 
spring pogroms in that city. The increase in the Jewish 
population of Pereyaslav was evidently displeasing to the 
local Christian inhabitants. Four hundred and twenty Chris- 
tian burghers of Pereyaslav, avowed believers in the Gospels 
which enjoin Christians to love those that suffer, passed a 
resolution calling for the expulsion of the Jews from their 
city, and, in anticipation of this legalized violence, they 
decided to teach the Jews a '^ lesson '' on their own responsi- 

[* Comp. Vol. I, p. 146.] 
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hUitf. On June 30 and July 1, PerqraalAY was flie scene of 
a pogrom, marked by all the paraphernalia of the Bussian 
ritual, though nnaooompanied this time by human sacrifices. 
The epilogue to the pogrom was mariced by an originality of 
its own. A committee consisting of representatives of the mu- 
nicipal administration, four Christians and three Jews, was 
appointed to inquire into the causes of the disorders. This 
committee was presented by the local Christian burghers with 
a set of demands, some of which were in substance as follows : 
That the Jewish aldermen of the Town Coimcll, as well as the 
Jewish members of the other municipal bodies, shall yoluntarlly 
resign from these honorarj posts, "as men deprived of clrlc 
honesty"*; that the Jewish women shall not dress themselres 
In silk, velvet, and gold; that the Jews shall refrain from keeping 
Christian domestics, who are " corrupted " in the Jewish homes 
religiously and morally; that all Jewish strangers, who have 
sought refuge In Pereyaslav, shall be Immediately banished; that 
the Jews shall be forbidden to buy provisions In the surrounding 
villages for reselling them; also, to carry on business on Sundays 
and Russian festivals, to keep saloons, and so on. 

Thus, in addition to being mined, the Jews were presented 
with an ultimatum, imjdying the threat of further ^ military 
operations.'^ 

As in previous cases, tiie example of the city of Pereyaslav 
was followed by the townlets and villages in tite surrounding 
region. The unruliness of the crowd, which had been trained 
to destroy and plunder with impunity, knew no bounds. In 

* This Insolent demand of the unenlightened Russian burghers 
met with the following dignified rebuttal from the Jewish offloe- 
holders: " What bitter mockery! The Jews are accused of a lack 
of hcmesty by the representatlyes of those very people who^ with 
clubs and hatchets In their hands, fell In murderous hordes upon 
their peaceful neighbors and plundered their property.*' The 
replies to the other demands of the burghers were conehed in 
similar terms. 
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the neij^boring town of Boxiapol a exowd of rioten, stii 
by alcohol^ threatened to pass from pillage to murder. When 
checked hj the police and Coesacks^ they threw themselyes 
with fury upon these nntoward defenders of the Jewish pecu- 
lation, and began to maltreat them^ until a few rifle shots put 
them to flight. 

The same was the case in Nyesdiin,* where a pogrom was 
enacted <xi July 20 and 22. After sereral vain attempts to 
stop the riots, the military was forced to shoot at the infuriated 
crowd, killing and wounding some of them. This was followed 
by the cry : " Christian blood is flowing — ^beat the Jews ! ^' — 
and the pogrom was renewed with redoubled yigor. It was 
stopped only on the third day. 

The energy of the July pogroms had evidently spent itself 
in these last ferocious attempts. The murderous hordes 
realized that the poUce and military were fully in earnest, and 
this was enough to sober them from their pogrom intoxica- 
tion. Towards the end of July, the epidemic of vandalism 
came to a stop, though it was followed in many cities by a 
large number of conflagrations. The cowardly rioters, deprived 
of the opportunily of plundering the Jews with impunity, 
began to set fire to Jewish neighborhoods. This was particu- 
larly the case in the north-western provinces, in Lithuania and 
White Bussia, where the authorities had from the very begin- 
ning set their faces firmly against all organized violence. 

The series of pogroms perpetrated during the spring and 
summer of that year had inflicted its sufferings on more than 
one hundred localities populated by Jews, primarily in the 
South of Bussia. Yet the misery engendered by the panic, 
by the horrible apprehension of imbridled violence, was far 
more extensive, for the entire Jewidi populati<ni of Bussia 

[* In the Koremment of Chemif or.] 
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prayed its victim. Just as in the bygone Middle Ages when- 
ever Jewish suffering had reached a sad climax, so now too the 
persecuted nation fonnd itself face to face with the problem 
of emigration. And as if history had been anjdons to link up 
the end of the nineteenth century with that of the fifteenth, 
the Jewish afiSictions in Russia found an echo in that very 
countiy, which in 1492 had herself banished the Jews from 
her borders: the Spanish Government announced its readi- 
ness to receive and shelter the fugitives from Russia. Ancient 
Catholic Spain held forth a welcoming hand to the victims 
of modem Oreek-Orthodoz Spain. However, the Spanish offer 
was immediately recognized as having but little practical value. 
In the forefront of Jewish interest stood the question as io 
the land toward which the emigration movement should be 
directed: toward the United States of America, which held 
out the prospect of bread and liberty, or toward Palestine, 
which offered a shelter to the wounded national soul. 

While the Jewish writers were busy debating the question, 
life itself decided the direction of the emigration movement. 
Nearly all fugitives from the South of Russia had left for 
America by way of the Western European centers. The 
movement proceeded with elemental force, and entirely un- 
organized, with the result that in the autumn of that year some 
ten thousand destitute Jewish wanderers found themselves 
huddled together at the first halting-place, the city of Brody, 
which is situated on the Busso- Austrian frontier. They had 
been attracted hither by the rumor that the agents of the 
French Alliance IsrailUe Universelle would supply them with 
the necessary means for continuing their journey across the 
Atlantic. The central committee of the Alliance, caught un- 
prepared for such a huge emigration, was at its wifs end. 
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It sent out appeals^ warning the Jews against wholesale emi- 
gration to America bj way of Brody^ bat it was powerless 
to stem the tide. Wh^i the representatiree of the French 
Alliance, the well-known Charles Netter and others^ arriyed 
in Brody^ they beheld a terrible spectacle. The streets of the 
city were filled with thousands of Jews and Jewesses, who were 
exhausted from material want, with hungry children in their 
arms. ** From early morning until late at night, the French 
delegates were surrounded by a crowd clamoring for help. 
Their way was obstructed by mothers who threw their little 
ones under their feet, begging to rescue them from starvation.'^ 
The delegates did all they could, but the number of fugi- 
tives was constantly swelling, while the process of dispatching 
them to America went on at a snail's pace. The exodus of 
the Jews from Sussia was due not only to the pogroms and 
the panic resulting from them, but also to the new blows 
whidi were falling upon them from all sides^ dealt out by the 
liberal hand of Ignatyev. 

3« Thb Gubbhkatorial Goioossions 

After warering for some time, the anti-Semitic Govern- 
ment of Ignalyey finally made up its mind as to the attitude 
it was henceforth to adopt towards the Jewish problem. Taken 
abadc at the beginning of the pogrom movement, the leading 
spheres of Bussia were first inclined to ascribe it to the effects 
of the rerolutionary propaganda, but they afterwards came 
to the conclusion that, in the interest of the reactionary policies 
pursued by them and as a means of justifying the disgraceful 
anti-Jewish excesses before the eyes of Europe, it was more 
convenient to throw the blame up<Hi the Jews themselves. 
With this end in riew, a new theory was put forward by the 
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Bussian Gtoyemment^ the quasi-economic doctrine of ''the 
exploitation of the original population by the Jews.^ This 
doctrine consisted of two parts, which, properly speaking, were 
mutually ezdusiye: 

First, the Jews, as a pre-eminently mercantile class, aigage 
in " unproductire *' labor, and thereby ^ exploit '* the produc- 
tive classes of the Christian population, the peasantry in par- 
ticular. 

Second, the Jews, having ** captured ** commerce and indus- 
try — ^here the large participation of the Jews in industrial life, 
represented by handicrafts and manufactures, is tacitly ad- 
mitted — compete with the Christian urban estates, in other 
words, interfere with than in their own '' exploitation ** of the 
population. 

The first part of this strange theory is based upon primi- 
tive economic notions, such as are in vogue during periods of 
transition, when natural economic production gives way to 
capitalism, and when all complicated forms of mediation are 
regarded as unproductive and harmful. The thought expressed 
in the second part of the thesis is implied in the make-up 
of a police state, which looks upon the occupation of certain 
economic positifms by a given national group as an illegitimate 
^ capture '^ and regards it as its function to check this com- 
petition for the sole purpose of insuring the success of the 
dominant nationality. 

The Bussian Government was disturbed neither by the 
primitive character of this theory nor by the resort to brutal 
police force implied in it — ^the idea of supporting the '' exploi- 
tation^ practised by the Bussians at the expense of that 
carried on by the Jews; nor was it abashed by its inner logical 
contradictions. What the Government needed was some means 
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wbex^y it could throw off the respoxiBibility for the pogroms 
and prore to the world that they were a ^^ popular judgment^" 
the vengeance wreaked npon the Jews either by the peasants, 
the victinis of exploitation^ or by the Bossian bnrgherSy the 
nnaoccessfal candidates for the r61e of exploiters. This point 
of view was reflected in the report of Count Kutaysov, who 
had beai sent by the Tzar to South Russia to inquire into 
the causes of the *^ disorders.'^ ' 

Ignafyev seized upon this flimsy theoiy, and embodied it in a 
more elaborate form in his report to the Tzar of August 22. In 
this report he endeavored to prove the futility of the policy 
hitherto pursued by the Bussian Government which ^ tot the 
last twenty years [during the reign of Alexander II.] had 
made efforts to bring about the fusion of the Jews with the 
remaining population and had nearly equalized the rights of 
the Jews with those of the original inhabitants.'' In the 
opinion of the Minister, the rec^it pogroms had shown that 
^ the injurious influence ^ ot the Jews could not be suppressed 
by such liberal measures. 

The principal sovree of this movement [the posroms], whkA 
Is so Incompatthle with the temper of the Russian people, liee — 
acoordina to Ignatyev — ^in circumstances which are of an exdu- 
sivelj ecoBomie nature. Vm the last twenty years the Jews have 
graduallj manaaed to capture not onlj commerce and industry 
but they have also succeeded in acquiring, by means of purchase 
and lease, a large amount of landed property. Owing to their dan- 
nishness and aolidarlty, they have, with few exceptions, directed 

^It may be added that Kutaysov recognized that the Russian 
masses were equally the victims of the commercial exploitation 
of the Russian " bosses," but was at a loss to find a reason for the 
pogroms perpetrated in the Jewish agricultural colonies, i, e., 
against those who^ according to this theory, were themselves the 
victims of exploitation. 
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their efforts not towards the increase of the productlye forces 
[of the country] but towards the exploitation of the original in- 
habitants, primarily of the poorest classes of the population, with 
the result that they haye called forth a protest from this popular 
tion, manifesting itself in deplorable forms— in yiolence .... 
Having taken energetic means to suppress the previous disorders 
and mob rule and to shield the Jews against violence, the Qovem- 
ment recognizes that it is justified in adopting, without delay, 
no less energetic measures to remove the present abnormal rela- 
tions that exist between the original inhabitants and the Jews^ 
and to shield the Russian population against this harmful Jewish 
activity, which, according to local information, was reapooBlUe 
for the disturbances. 

Alexander III. hastened to express his agreement with these 
views of his Minister^ who assured him that the Qovemment 
had taken '^energetic meaauies'^ to suppress the pogroma — 
which was only true in two or three recent cases. At the same 
time he authorized Ignatjev to adopt ^ energetic measures " 
of genuine Russian manufacture against those who had but 
recently been ruined by these pogroms. 

The imperial ukase published on August 22^ 1881, dwdls 
on ''the abnormal relations subsisting between the original 
population of several governments and the Jews.'' To meet 
this situation it provides that in those govenunents which 
harbor a considerable Jewish population special oommissions 
should be appointed consisting of representatives of the local 
estates and communes, to be presided over by the govenu»s. 
These commissions were charged with the task of finding out 
'' uriiich aspects of the economic activity of the Jews in general 
have exerted an injurious infliience upon the life of the original 
population, and what measures, both legislative and adminis- 
trative, should be adopted '' for the purpose of weakening that 
influence. In this way, the ukase, in calling for the appoint* 
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ment of the commifisions^ indicated at onoe the goal -towards 
which their activily was to be directed: to detennine the 
'' injurious influence ^ of the Jews upon Bussian econonuc life. 

The same thought was expressed even more directly by 
Ignatyev, who in his circular to the governors-general^ dated 
August 25, reproduced his report to the Tzar^ and firmly 
established the dogma of '^the harmful consequences of the 
economic activity of the Jews for the Christian population, 
their racial separatism, and religious fanaticism.'' 

We are thus made the witnesses of a singnlar spectacle: 
the ruined and plundered Jewish population, which had a 
right to impeach the Government for having failed to pro- 
tect it from violence, was itself put on trial. The judges in 
this legal action were none other than the agents of the ruling 
powers — ^the governors, some of whom had been guilty of con- 
nivance at the pogroms— on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, the representatives of the Christian estates, urban and 
rural, who were mostly the appointees of these governors. In 
addition, every commission was allotted two Jewish represen- 
tatives, who were to act in the capacity of experts but without 
voting power; they were placed in the position of defendants, 
and were made to listen to continuous accusations against the 
Jews, which they were constantly forced to deny. Altogether 
there were siixeen such commissions: one in each of the 
fifteen governments of the Pale of SetUement—^exdusive of 
the Kingdom of Poland — and one in the government of Khar- 
kov. Tbm commissions were granted a term of two months 
within which to complete their labors and present the results 
to the Minister. 

The sessions of all these ^ gubematoxia) commissions'" 

V In Russian, Chtbermkiya JTommltsk, literally, " Qoremment 
Commissions," vslnsr ''Cknrsnuiient" In the sense of "Province.'*] 

18 
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took place BimultaxLeously dvring the BoontiiB of September 
and October. 

Tbe prisoner at the bar waa the Jewish people vidch was 
tried on the charges contained in the official bill of indsct- 
mesit — the imperial ukase as supplemented and i nt eg pwfe d 
in the ministerial circular. A irdl-informed contafflgagy 
giyee tiie following description of these sessions in an oflkaal 
memorandum : 



The first session of each commission began with the reading of 
the ministerial circular of August 25. The reading InTarMhiy pro- 
duced a strong efPect in two different directions: on the members 
from among the peasantry and on those from among the Jews. The 
former became conyinced of the hostile attitude of the Qorem- 
ment towards the Jewish population and of their leniency towards 
the instigators of the diacMrders, which, according to si assertion 
made in Ignatyey's circular, were due exdusiTely to the Jewish 
exploitation of the original inhabitants. Needless to say, the 
peasants did not fail to conmittnicate this conviction, which was 
strengthened at the subsequent sessions by the failure to put any 
restraint upcm the wholesale attacks on the Jews on the part of 
the anti-Semitic members, to their rural ccmmiunes. 

As fen* the Jewish members (of the commissions), the effect ot 
the ministerial circular upon them was staggering. In their own 
persons they b^eld the three milUons of Russian Jewry placed 
at the prisoner's bar: one section of the population put on trial 
b^ore another. And who were the Judges? Not the representa- 
tives of the people, duly elected by all the estates of the population^ 
such as the rural assemblies, but the agents of the admtnistration, 
bureaucratic oflkse-holders, who were more or less subordinate to 
the Government The court proceedings themselves were carried 
on in secret, without a sufficient number of counsel for the 
defendants who in reality were convicted beforehand. The atti- 
tude adopted by the presiding governors, the speeches delivered 
by the anti-Semitic members, who were in an overwhelming ma- 
jority, and characterized by attacks, derisive remarks^ and subtle 
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aflroiLt8» Bubjectod the Jewlsli monbers to moral torture and made 
tbem loae all hope that th^ could be of anj asaiBtaaoe in attempt- 
ing a dispaecdonate, impartial, attd eomprehensiye caDslderatiom of 
the questioiL In the majority of the oommlBeions, their Toioe was 
Bappreesed and silenced. In these circumstances the Jewish mem- 
bers were forced, as a last resort, to defend the interests of their 
coreligionists in writing, bj submitting memoranda and separate 
opinions. However, the instances were rare in which these mem- 
oranda and protests were dignified bj being read during the 
sessions. 

This beisg the case^ it is not to be wondered at that the 
commissions brought in their ^ yerdicts ^* in the spirit of the 
indictment framed by the authorities. The anti-Semitic 
officials exhibited their ^ learning *' in ignorant criticisms of the 
^ spirit of Judaism,^ of the Talmud and the national separa- 
tism ol the JewB^ and they proposed to extirpate all these influ- 
ences by means of cultural repression^ such as the destruction of 
the autonomy of the Jewish communitieB, the closing up of all 
special. Jewirii schools, and the placing of all phases of the inner 
life of the Jews imder Goyenunent control. The representa- 
tiyes of the SosBian burghers and peasants, many of whom had 
but recently co-operated or, at least, sympathized with the 
perpetrators of the pogroms, endeayored to proye the economic 
^ injuriousness '^ of the Jews, and demanded that they should 
be restricted in their urban and rural pursuits, as well as in 
their right of residoice outside the cities. Notwithstanding 
the prevailing i^irit, Ave commissions yoioed the opinion, 
which, from the point of yiew of the Russian Goyemment, 
seemed rank heresy, that it was necessary to grant the Jews 
the right of domidle all oyer the empire so as to relieye the 
exoeesiye congeBtioii of the Jewish population in the Pale of 
SetUement. 
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i. TbDI SpBBAD of ANn-SSNITIBX 

Whfle the gobenulorial oommiasioiifl — gubernatorial in tlie 
literal sense of the word, becanae entirely d<»ninaied by the 
governors— were holding their sessions^ the satrape-in-diief 
of the Pale of Settlement^ the goyemors-gsieral, were bnsy 
sending their expressions of opinion to St. Petersburg. The 
goyemor-general of Eier, Drentehiy ^o himself was liable 

* to proeecntion for allowing a two days' pogrom in his own 
residential city, condemned the aitire Jewish people in em- 
phatic terms, and demanded the adoption of measures calcu- 
lated ^ to shield the Christian population against so arrogant 
a tribe as the Jews, who refuse on religious grounds to have 
close contact with the CSiristiana.'' It was necessary, in his 
opinion, to resort to legal repression in order to countoact 
^ the intellectual superiority of the Jews,'* which enables than 
to emerge yictorious in the struggle for existence. 

Similar condemnations of Judaism came fnxn the goremors- 
general of Odessa, Yilna, and Kharkov, although they dis- 
agreed as to the dimensions which this repressicm should 
assume. Totleben, the master of the Yilna province, who 
had refused to countenance the perpetration of pogroms in 
Lithuania, nevertheless agreed that the Jews should hence- 
forth be forbidden to settle in the villages, though he was geai- 
erous enough to add that he found it somewhat inconvenient 
'^ to rob the whole Jewish nation of the possibility of earning 
a livelihood by its labor.^ The impression prevailed that 

J militant Judaeophobia was determined to deprive the Jews 
even of the right of securing a piece of bread. 

The Government was well aware beforehand that the labors 
of the gubernatorial commissions would yield results satis- 
factory to it. It, therefore, found it unnecessary to wait for 
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their reports and reBolutions, and proceeded to establish in 
St. Petersburg, on October 19, ^a Central Committee for 
the Bevision of the Jewish Question.'' The committee was 
attached to the Ministry of the Interior, and consisted of 
several officials, under the chairmanship of Assistant-Minister 
(Jotovtzey. The officials were soon busy framing ** temporary 
measures '' in the spirit of their patron Ignatyey, and, as the 
resolutions of the gubernatorial commissions were coming in, 
they were endeavoring to strengthen the foundations for the 
projected enactment. In January, 1882, the machinery for the 
manufacture of Jewish disabilities was in full swing. 

This organized campaign of the enemies of Judaism, who 
were preparing administrative pogroms as a sequel to the street 
pogroms, met with no organized resistance on the part of 
Bussian Jewry. The small conference of Jewish notables in 
St. Petersburg, which met in September in secret session, 
presented a sorry spectacle. The guests from the provinces, 
who had been invited by Baron OUnzburg, engaged in dis- 
cussions about the problem of emigration, the struggle with 
the anti-Semitic press, and similar questions. After being 
presented to Ignatyev, who assured them in diplomatic fashion 
of the '^benevolent intentions of the Government,'' they re- 
turned to their homes, without having achieved anything. 

The only social factor in Jewish life was the press, particu- 
larly the tiiree periodicals published in Bussian, the Ratavyet 
(""the Dawn"), the EusOci Tevrey (''the Bussian Jew"), 
and the Voskhod ("the Sunrise"),^ but even they revealed 
the lack of a well-defined policy. 

The political movements in Bussian Jewry were yet in an 
einbry(Hiic stage, and their rise and development were reserved 

I* See en these papen* p. 219 et seg.] 
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for a later period.- True, ilM Sumhuk^mrut pma vfiplM 
itself assiduoiiflfy to tfaye task of dafaidiiif tiba rigUai of the 
Jews, but its Toice remained xuikeard in tiboae obeles of Eassia 
in Tf hidli &e poisonous waters of JudaeopfaoUa gadked foriii in 
a broad current from the cahiiiwis of the semi-offieiil Nwoye 
Vremya, tiie pan-^yic Rubs, and many of their anti-Semitic 
contemporaries. 

While the summer pogroms were in full swmg^ the Noifoye 
Vremya, reflecting the views of the official spheces, serionsly 
formulated the Jewish question in the paraphrase of Hamlet: 
^^ to beat or not to beaf Its condnsion was that it was necea- 
sary to '' beat ^* the Jews, but^ in riew of the fact that Sossia 
was a monarchical state with conserratire tttidendies^ this 
function ooght not to be discharged by the people but by the 
Goyemment, which by its method of legal repression could beat 
the Jews much more effectiTely than the crowds on the streets. 

The editor of the Moscow new^aper Buss, Ivan Aksakoy/ 
attacked the Bussian liberal press for expressing its sympathy 
with the Jewish pogrom victims^ contending that the Russian 
people demolished the Jewish houses under the effect of a 
^ri^teous indignation/' though he failed to explain why 
that indignation also took the form of plundering and stealing 
Jewish property, or violating Jewish women. Throwing into 
one heap the arguments of the medieval Church and those of 
modem Gkrman anti-Semitism, Aksakov maintained that 
Judaism was opposed to ''Christian civilization/' and that 
the Jewish people were striving for '' world domination '' which 
they hoped to attain through their financial power. 

The bacillus of German anti-Semitism had penetrated even 
into the circles of the Bussian radical intelligtnaia. Among 

P Compare above^ p. 20S.} 
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the '^ Popnlkts/' ' who were wont to idealize ibe Bussian 
peasantry^ it became the fashion to look npon the Jew as an 
economic exploiter, with this distinction, however, that they 
bracketed him with the host of Ttnflsian exploiters from among 
the bourgeois class. This resulted in a most unfortunate 
misunderstanding. A faction of SouQi Sosstan revolutionaries 
from anKmg tibe party known as ^ The BDople's Freedom '' ' 
conceived the idea that the same peasants and laborers who had 
attacked the Jews as the representatives of the non-Bussian 
bourge<Msie might easily be directed against the representa- 
tives of &e ruling classes in generaL During the spring and 
suxomer pogroms, several attempts were made by mysterious 
persons, through written appeals and oral propaganda, to turn 
the pogrom movement also against the Bussian nobles and 
officials.' Towards the end of August, 1881, the Executive 
Committee of '' The People's Freedom ^ issued an appeal in 
which it voiced the thought that the Tzar had enslaved the 
free Ukrainian people and had distributed the lands rightfully 
belonging to the peasants among the pans * and officials, who 
extended their protection to the Jews and shared the profits 
with them. Therefore, the people should march against the 
Jews, the landlords, and the Tzar. '^ Assist us, therefore,^' the 
appeal continues, ^ arise, laborers, avenge yourselves on the 
landlords, plunder the Jews, and slay the officials I '' 

True, the appeal was the work of only a part of the Bevolu- 
tionary Executive Committee, which at that time had its head- 
er See above, p. 222.] 

[' In Russian, Narodnaya Tola. It was organized in 1879, and 
was responsible for tke assassination of Alexander IL] 

'These endeavors were evidently the reason ivhy the Russian 
Qovemment was originally inclined to ascribe the anti-Jewish 
movement to revolutionary tactics. 

I* The Polish noble landowners. See voL I, p. 98, n. 2.] 
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qoarten in Moscow. It failed to obtain the approTil of the 
other members of the Committee and of the party as a whole^ 
and, being a document that might compromise the revolu- 
tionaiy movement, was withdrawn and destroyed after a 
number of copies had been circulated. Neyertheless, the 
champions of ^^The People's Freedom" continued for some 
time to justify theoretically the utilization of the anti- 
Jewish movement for the aims of the general social revolution. 
Only at a later stage did this section of the revolutionary party 
realize that these tactics were not only mistaken but also crimi- 
nal. For events soon made it clear that the anti-Jewish 
movement served as an tmfailing device in the hands of the 
black reactionaries to divert the popular wrath from the source 
of all evil — the nile of despotism — and direct it towards the 
most unfortunate victims of that despotism. 

5. Thb Pooboh at Warsaw 

When the July pogroms were over, it seemed as if the pogrom 
epidemic had died out, and no one expected that it would soon 
break out afresh. The greater was the surprise when, in 
December, 1881, the news spread that a pogrom, lasting three 
days, had taken place in the capital of the Eangdom of Poland, 
in Warsaw. Least of all was this pogrom expected in Warsaw 
itself, where the relations between the Poles and the Jews 
were not yet marked by the animosity they assumed subse- 
quently. But the organizers of the pogrom who received their 
orders from above managed to adapt themselves to local condi- 
tions, and the unexpected came to pass. On the Catholic 
Christmas day, when the Church of the Holy Cross in the 
center of the town was crowded with worshippers, somebody 
suddenly shouted ** Fire ! ^ The people rushed to the doors^ 
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and in the tenibk panic that ensued twenty-nine persons were 
crofihed to death, and many otbera were maimed. The alarm 
proved a false one. There was no trace of a fire in the chnrch, 
and nobody doubted but that the alssm had been giyen by pick- 
pockets — ^there were a goodly nmnber of them in Warsaw — 
who had resorted to this wdl-known tridL to rob the public 
dnring the panic. But right there, among the crowd which 
was aasembled in front of the church, gazing in horror at the 
bodies of the victims, some unknown persons spread the 
rumor — ^which, it may be parenthetically remariced, proved 
subsequently unfounded — that two Jewidi pickpockete had 
been caught in the church. 

At that moment ^istles were suddenly heard — nobody 
knew whence they came— which served as the signal for a 
pogrom. The street mob b^;an to assault the Jews who hap- 
pened to pass by, and then started, according to the 
procedure, to attack the Jewish stores, saloons, and 
in the streets adjoining the church. The hordes were under 
the command of thieves, well known to the police, and of some 
unknown strangers who from time to time gave signals by 
whistling, and directed the mob into this or that street. As 
in all other cases in which the danger did not threaten the' 
authorities directly, there were but few policemen and soldiers 
on hand — ^which circumstance stimulated the rioters in their 
further activity. 

On the following day the rioters were ** busy ^ on many other 
streets, both in the center of the town and in its outskirts, 
except for the streets which were densdy populated by Jews, 
where they were afraid of meeting with serious resistance.^ 

* In some places the Jews defended themselyes energetically, and 
In the ensuing S^ht there were wounded on both sides. 
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The police and the troops arrested many rioters; and carried 
them off to the police stations. But for some unknown reason 
they did not snmmon enongh conrage to difperse the crowds 
so that the mob frequently engaged in its criminal work 
in the very presence of the guardians of public safety. 

In accordance with the well-known pogrom routine, the 
authorities remembered only on the third day that it was 
time to suppress the riots, the ^'lesson'' being over. On 
December 15, the govenior-general of Warsaw, Albedinski, 
issued an orisr dividing the town into four districts and 
placing every district under the command of a regimental 
chief. Troops were stationed in the streets and ordered to 
check all crowds, with the result that on the same day the 
disorders were stopped. 

This, however, came too late. For in the meantime some 
fifteen hundred Jewish residences, business places, and houses 
of prayer had been demolished and pillaged, and twenty-four 
Jews had been wounded, while the monetary loss amounted 
to several million rubles. Over three thousand zioters were 
arrested — among them a large number of under-aged youths. 
On the whole, the rioters were recruited from the dregs of the 
Polish population, but there were also found among them 
a number of unknown persons that spoke Bussian. The 
Nopoys Vremya, in commenting upon the pogrom, made 
special reference to the friendly attitude of the Polish hooli- 
gans to the Bussians in general and to the officers and soldiers 
in particular — a rather suspicious attitude, considering the 
inveterate hatred of the Poles towards the Bussians, especially 
towards the military and official dass. Here and there the 
soldiers themselves got drunk in the demolished saloons, and 
took part in looting Jewish property. 



^ 
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The Bdifih patriots from among the higher dasBes wen 
shocked hy tiiis attempt to eagineer a barbarous Bussian 
pogrom in Warsaw. In an appeal which the representatiyes 
of the Polish intellectaals addressed to the people not later 
than on the seoond day of the pogrcon they protested emphat- 
ically against the hideous scenes which had been disgracing the 
capital of Poknd. The archbishop of Warsaw acted similarly, 
and the Catholic priests frequently marched through the streets 
with crosses in their hands, admonishing the crowds to dis- 
perse. It is interesting to note that, while the pogrom was 
going on, the governor-general of Warsaw refused to comply 
with the request of a number of Poles> who applied for per- 
mission to organise a civil guard, pledging themselyes to 
restore order in the cHy in one day. It would seem as if 
the official pogrom ritual did not allow of the slightest modiii- 
cation. The disorders had to proceed in accordance with the 
established routine, so as not to yiolate the humane com- 
mandment: ** Two days shalt thou plunder, and on the third 
day shalt thou resf Evidently some one had an interest 
in having the capital of Poland repeat the experiment of 
Kiev and Odessa, and in seeing to it that the " cultured Poles " 
should not fall behind the Bussian barbarians in order to 
convince Europe that the pogrom was not exclusively a Busisian 
manufacture. 

As a matter of fact, the opposite result was attained. The 
revolting events at Warsaw, which completed the pogrom 
cyde of 1881, made a much stronger imj^ression upon Europe 
and America than all the preceding pogroms, for the reason 
that Warsaw stood in dose oommercial relatloDS with the West, 
and the havoc wrought there had an immediate effect upon 
the European maricet. 



GHAPTBRXXm 

NBW MEASITBES OF OPPBESSIOBT Aim PUBLIC 

PEOTESTS 

1. Ths Dbspaib of BxjBBIAUr JSWBT 

The dvil New Year of 1882 found the JewB of Bossia in 
a depressed state of mind: fbejr irere nnder the freeh impres- 
Bion of the ezceeses at Warsaw and were harassed by mmors 
of new measares of oppression* The sufferings of the Jewish 
people, far from stilling the anti-Jewish fory of the Gov- 
emmenty had merely helped to fan it '^Yoa are mal- 
treated, ergo yon are guilty ^ — soch was the logic of the ruling 
spheres of Bnssia. The oflBdal historian of that period is 
honest enough to confess ttiat ^ the enforced rdle of a defender 
of the Jews against the Bussian population [by suppressing 
the riots] weif^ed heayily upon the GoYemmenf Upon 
reading the report of the goTemor-general of Warsaw for the 
year 1882, in which reference was made to the suppression of 
the anti-Jewish excesses by militaiy force, Alexander in. ap- 
pended the following marginal note: ^This is the sad thing 
in all these Jewish disorders." 

Those among Russian Jewry who could look further ahead 
were not slow in realising the consequences whidi were bound 
to result from this hostile attitude of the ruling classes. Those 
of a less sensitiye frame of mind found it necessary to inquire 
of the Goyemment itself concerning the Jewish future, and 
received unequivocal replies. Thus, in January, 1882, Dr. 
Orshanski, a brother of the well-known publicist,* approached 

[* See above» p. 2S8 et teq.} 
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Count IgDatjw on &e subject^ and wbb antlxxriaed to pnUisix 
the fdlowing statement: 

The Weetern frontier la open tat the Jewa. The Jewa h«f<e 
already taken ample adrantage of tlila right, and their emisration 
has In no waj heen hampered.^ Aa regarda year qneation eon- 
cemlng the traneplantatlon of Jews into the Knssian interior, 
the Cknrermnent will, of coarse* a^old everything that may further 
oompUcate the relations between the Jewa and the originai popu- 
lation. Far thia reason, though keying the Pale of Jewish Settle- 
ment intact, I have already suggested to the Jewish Committee 
[attadxed to the Ministry]* to indicate those locaUtles which, 
being thinly populated and in need of odoniatlon, might admit 
of the settlement of the Jewish element .... without injary to 
the original population. 

This reply of the all-powerfnl Minister, which was pnblidied 
as a special supplement to the Jewish weekly BoMsvyet, in- 
creased the panic among the Jews of Bossia. The Jews were 
publicly told that the OoTemment wished to get rid of ifaem, 
and that the only ^^ right " they were to be granted was the 
right to depart; that no ^ilargement of the Pale of Settle- 
ment could possibly be hoped for, and that only as an extreme 
necessity would the Goyenmient allow groups of Jews to colo- 
nize the uninhabitable steppes of central Asia or the swamps 
of Siberia. WeU-informed people were in possessicm of much 
more serious information : they knew that the Jewish Com- 
mittee attached to the Ministry of the Interior was preparing 
a monstrous plan of reducing the territory of the Pale of 
Settlement itself by expelling the Jews from the Tillages and 
driving them into the oTer-crowded cities. 

* According to an old Russian law whi6h had come into disose^ . 
departare from the country without a special Goi?emaient permit ia ; 
punishable as a criminal offence. 

[* See p. 277.] 
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The BOol of the Jeiriflh people was filled with eonow,, and 
jet there was no way of protesting publicly in the land of 
poUtieal skyery. The Jews had to resort to the old medieval 
form of a national pvotest by pouring forth their feelings 
in the synagogue. Many Jewish communities seemed to have 
come to an undecstandi&g to appoint the 18th of January as 
a day of mourning to be observed by fasting and by holding 
religious services in the synikgogues. This pdUie mourning 
ceremofliy p9x>ved particularly impressive in St. Petersburg. 
On the appointed day the whole Jewish population of the 
Busttan capital, with its numerous Jewish professionals, 
assembled in the principal synagogue and in the other houses 
of prayer, reciting the hymns of perpetual Jewish martyrdom, 
the B^Kkoi* In the principal synagogue the rabbi delivered 
a discourse dealing with the Jewish persecutions. 

WKsn the preaefaer— an eye-witness narrates— befl:an to iilctnre 
In a bn^en voice the presoit position of Jewry, one l(»g moan» 
coming, as it were, from one breast, suddenly burst forth and 
ffiled the synagogue. Everybody wept, the old, the young, the 
long-robed panpers, the elegant dandies dressed in latest ffeMhicm, 
the men in Government servioe, the physloians, the students, not 
to speak of the women. For two or three minutes did these 
heart-rending moans resound — this cry of common sorrow which 
had issued from the Jewish heart. The rabbi was unable to con- 
tinne. He stood upon the pulpit, covered his face with his hands. 
and wept like a child. 

Similar political demonstrations in the presence of the 
Almighty were held during those days in many other cities. 
In some jdaces the Jews observed a three days' fast. Every- 
where the college youth, otherwise estranged from Judaism, 
took part in the national mourning, full of the presentiment 
that it» too, was destined to endure decades of sorrows and 
tears. 
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2. Thb Voios of Ekglaih) and Aksbioa 

The political protest^ which could not be uttered in BoBBia, 
waa soon to be heard in England. During the very dajB on 
which the Busaian JewB were weeping ' i their ajnagoguea, their 
English ooreligianifltB, in conjunction with prominent TEngliah 
political leaderBy organized indignation meetings to protest 
against the horrors of Bussian Judaeophobia. Already at an 
earlier date, shortly alter the pogrom of Warsaw^ the London 
Times had published a series of artideB under the heacBng 
*' The Persecutions of the Jews in Bussia,'' containing a heart- 
rending description of the pognmis of 1881 and an aeooont 
of the anti-Semitic policy of the Bussian rulers.* The articles 
produced a s^isation. B^rinted in the form of a spaeial 
publication, which in a short time went thnm|^ tinee editions, 
they spread far beyond the confines ol Bngjaoid. Numerous 
voices were soon to be heard demanding diplomatie mter- 
cession in faror of the oppressed Jews and calling for the 
organization of material relief for the victims of the pcgroms. 

Bussian diplomacy was greatly disecmeerted hj the growth 
of this anti-Bussian agitation in a country, whose Govenunent, 
headed at tiiat time by Gladstone, endeavored to maintain 
friendly relations with Bossia. The organ of the Bussian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Journal de St. P&tenbowg, 
published two articles^ attempting to refute the most revolting 
facts contained in the articles of the Times; it d^ed that 
iliere had been cases of rape, and asserted that ^murders were 
exceedin^y rare.'" The (^dal organ further stated that 

[*The author of these articles was Joseph Jacobs who after- 
wards settled in New York, where he died in 1916.] 

*It is true that the aooount in the Times contained a few ex- 
aa£?erationa as ftur as the number of victims and the dimensions 
of the catastrophe in general are oonoemed, but the picture as a 
whole was entirely in keeping with the faicts, and the eases of 
murder and rape, as, for InstancOp in Kiev* were* on the whole, 
.stated coiTectly. 
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*^ the GoTenunent has already begnn to oon«ider new legiala- 
tive measures oonceming the Jews,^ without mentioning^ how- 
ever, that these '' measures '^ were of a repressive character. 
The mouthpiece of Bussian diplomacy asked in an irritated 
tone whether the pro-Jewish agitators wished ^to sow dis- 
cord between the Bussian and the English people ** and spoil 
the friendly relations between these two Powers which Glad- 
stone's Government had established, reversing the contrary 
policy of Beaconsfield. 

However, these diplomatic polemics were unable to restrain 
the English political leaders from proceeding with the arrange- 
ments for the projected demonstrations. After a whole series 
of protest meetings in various cities of England, a large mass 
meeting was called at the Mansion House in London,* under 
the chairmanship of the Lord Mayor. The dite of ESngland 
was represented at the meeting, including Members of Parlia* 
ment, dignitaries of the Church, the titled aristocracy, and 
men of learning. A number of prominent pers<ms who were 
unable to be present sent letters expressing their warm sym- 
pathy with the aims of the gathering ; among them were Tenny- 
son, Sir John Lubbock, and others. 

l%e first speaker, the Earl of Shaftesbury, pointed out that 
the English people did not wish to meddle in the inner affairs 
of Bussia, but desired to influence it by ''moral weapons,'^ 
in the name of the principle of the '^ solidarity of nations/' 
The oflSdal denial^ of the atrocities he brushed aside with the 
remark that, if but a tenth part of the reports wsre true, 
^ it is sufficient to draw down the indignation of the world.'^ 
It was necessary, in the opinion of Shaftesbury, to appeal 
directly to the Tasar and ask him '' to be a Cyrus to the Jews, 
and not an Antiochus Epiphanes," 

P On February 1, 1882.] 
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The Bifibop of London, speaking in the aheenoe of the 
Ardibiflhop of Canterbniy, the Primate of the Anglican 
Church, reminded his andience that only several years pre- 
viously England had been horrified by the outrages perpe- 
trated by the Turkish Bashi-buzuks * upcm the Bulgars, who 
were then defended by Bussia, and it had now a right to {urotest 
against Christian Bussia as it had fonnerly done against 
Mohammedan Turkey. 

The most powerful speech was delivered by Cardinal Man- 
ning, the great Catholic diyine. He pointed to the fact that 
the Bussian Jews were not only the object of temporary 
pogroms but that they constantly groaned under the yoke of 
a degrading legislation which says to the Jew: ^^You may 
not pass beyond that boundary; you must not go within 
eighteen miles of that frontier; you must not dwell in that 
town; you must live only in that province.'^ He caused 
laughter in the audience by quoting from Ignatyev's famous 
circular concerning the appointment of the gubernatorial com- 
missions, in which, commenting upon the terrible atrocities re- 
cently perpetrated upon the Jews, the Minister lamented *^ the 
sad condition of the Christian inhabitants of the southern 
provinces/' Cardinal Manning concluded his eloquent address 
with the following words marked by a lofty, prophetic strain : 

There is a book which is oommon to the raoe of Israel amtl to 
us Christians. That book is the bond between us, and in that 
book I read that the people of Israel are the eldest people upon 
the earth. Russia and Austria and England are of yesterday, 
compared with the imperishable people, which, with an inex- 
tinguishable life and immutable traditions, and tsXXh in Qod and 
in the laws of Qod, scattered, as it is, all over the world, passed 

[^ See above, p. 263, n. 2,] 
19 
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fhroagh the flros unscathed^ trampled into the dust, aad yet nerer 
oomblnlng with the dust into which it is trampled, liTea still, a 
witness and a warning to ns.^ 

After several more speeches by Canon E&rrar, Pidessor 
BrycBy' and others, the following resolutions were adopted: 

1. That, in the opinion of this meeting, the perseontion and 
' the outrages which the Jews in many parts of the Russian do- 
J^ minions have for several months past suilered are an offenoe to 

Christian dyilization, and to be de^ly deplored. 

2. That this meeting, while disclaiming any right or desire to 
interfere in the internal affairs of another country, and desiring 
that the most amicable relaticHua between England and Russia 
should be preserved, feels it a duty to express its opinion that 
the laws of Russia relating to Jews tend to degrade them in the 
eyes of the Christian population, and expose Russian Jewish sub- 
jects to the outbreaks of fanatical ignoranca 

3. That the Lord Mayor be requested to forward a oopj of 
these resoluticms to the Right Honourable W. B. Qladstone and the 
Right Honourable Earl Granville, in the hope that Her Majesty's 
Government may be able, when an (vportunlty arises, to exercise a 
friendly influence with the Russian Government in aooordance 
with the spirit of the preceding resolutiims. 

Finally a resolution was adopted to open a relief fund for 
the sufferers of the pogroms and for improving the condition 
of Russian Jewry by emigration as well as by other means. 
The committee chosen by the meeting for this purpose included 

rin reproducing the quotations I have followed in tlM main 
the account of the Mansion House Meeting contained in the 
4 pamphlet published in New York under the title Prooeedings of 
Meetings held February i, 1882^ at New York and London, to 
EoBprest Sympathy with the Oppressed Jews in Russia. The ac- 
count of the Jewish Chronicle of February 3, 1882, offers a 
number of variations.] 

{' James Bryoe, the famous writer and statesman, subssQuently 
British ambassador at Washington.] 
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th^ Laid Mayor, the Aichbishop of Canterbtiry, Cardinal 
Maxmingy the Bishop of London, Nathaniel de Bothschild, 
and others. 

A few days after the Mansion Honse Meeting the English 
Govemment responded to the resolutions adopted on that occa- 
sion. Tbe following dispatch, dated London, February 9, 
appeared in the Bossian papers : 

In the House of Commons, Gladstone, replying to an Inteiv 
pellation of Sir John Simon, stated that reports concerning the 
persecutions of the Jews in Russia had heen recelTod from the 
Bnglish consuls, and could not but inspire sentiments of the 
utmost pain and horror. But the matter being an internal afteir 
of another country, it could not become the object of official corre- 
spondeoee or inquiry on the part of Bngland. All that could be 
done was to make casual and unofficial representationSb All other 
actions touching the question of the relations of the Russian 
Goyemment to the Jews were more likely to harm than to help 
the Jewish population.* 

Another tdegram sent from London on Eebmary 14 con- 
tained the following communication : 

- ■ ■ , . . 

*0n this occasion Gladstone merely repeated the words of the 
Russian official communication which had been published on the 
ere of the mansion House Meeting in the hope of scaring the 
organisers of the protest: " The Russian Govemment, which has 
always most scrupulously refrained from interfering in the 
inner affairs of other countries, is correspondingly unable to allow 
a similar violation of international practice by others. Any 
attempt on the part of another Govemment to intercede on behalf 
of the Jewish people can only have the result of oaUing forth the 
resentment of the lower classes and thereby affect unfavorably the 
condition of the Russian Jews." In addition to this threat, the 
Imperial Messenger endeavored to prove that the measures 
adopted by the Govemment against the pogroms ** were not weak," 
as may be seen from the large number of those arrested by the 
police after the disorders, which amounted to 867& in the South 
and to 8161 in Warsaw. 
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In the Houee of Commons, Gladstone, roplying to Baron Worms, 
stated that no humane purposes oonld be achlered by parlia- 
mentary debates about the Jews of Russia. Such debates were 
rather likely to arouse the hostility of a certain portiim of the 
Russian population against the Jews and that therefore no day 
would be appointed for the debate, as requested by Worms.* 

In this way matters were smoothed OTer, to the great satis- 
faction of Bussian diplomacy. The public and Government 
of England confined themsdves to expressing their feelings 
of ^' disgust '^ at the treatm^it of the Jews in Bossia, but no 
immediate r^resentations to St. Petersburg were att^npted 
by Oladstone's Cabinet. For the same reason the English 
Prime Minister refused to forward to its destination a peti*- 
tion addressed to the Buaaian Goyemment by the Jews of Eng- 
landy with Baron Bothschild at their head. Ooimt Ignatyev 
had no cause for woriy. The misunderstanding with the 
friendly Gtovemment had been remoyed, and the fiery protests 
at the English meetings interfered but little with his peace of 
mind. He pursued his course^ unabashed by the ^ disgust *' 
which it aroused in the whole dyilized world. 

The voice of protest against the Bussian barbarities which 
i^esounded throughout England was seconded in far-off Amer- 
ica. Long before the acceesicm of Alexander III. the (Govern- 
ment of the United States had had repeated occasion to make 
representations to the Bussian Govenmient with re&rence 
to its treatment of the Jews. These representations were 
prompted by the fact that American citizens of the Jewish 
faith were subjected during their stay in Bussia to the same 
disabilities and discriminations which the Bussian Government 
imposed upon its own Jews.' Yet> actuated by broader buman- 

[^ Compare the Jewish ChranMe of February 17, 1882.] 
[* See the correspondence between the United States and Russia 
collected In House of Repreeewtativee, 6Ut Oongreee^ Igt MeeeUu^ 
SxecuHve Docuvicnt No. 470, dated October 1, 1890.] 
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oondderatioiuB, the United States Goyemment became 
interested in the general question of the position of Bnssian 
Jewiy^ and invited reports from its representatives at St. 
Petersburg on the subject^ On April 14^ 1880^ the Secretary 
of State, William M. Evarts, rounding to a petition of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, who had com- 
plained about ** the extraordinary hardships '' which the Jews 
of Bussia were made to suffer at that time, directed the United 
States Minister at St. Petersburg, John W. Foster, to bear in 
mind ^the liberal sentiments of this Grovemmenf and to 
express its views ^^ in a manner which will subserve the interests 
of religious freedom.'' ' Acting upon these instructions, Foster 
took occasion to discuss the Jewish question in his conver- 
sations with leading Bussian officials about which he reported 
fuUy to his Cfovemment.' 

On May 22 of the same year a resolution was passed by the 
House of Bepresentatives requesting the President to lay before 
it all available information relating to the cases of expulsion 
of American citizens of the Jewish faith from Bussia, and 
at the same time '^to commimicate to this House all corres- 

PA "memorandum on the legal poslticni of the Hebrews in 
Russia " was transmitted hy the American legation to the Secre- 
tanr of State on September 29» 1872 (loc. cU, pp. 9-13). An 
abstract from a Russian memorandum on the Jewish right of 
residence was forwarded In the same manner on March 16, 1875 
(loc. oU^ pp. 26-28). The dreolar of Tolstoi against the pogroms 
(see later In the text, p. 314) Is reproduced In full, loc. cU,, p. 68 
€i ieqJl 

[> loc. dU p. 33.] 

[•An aceoont of Foster's eonTersatlon on the problem of Rus- 
sian Jewrr with de Olers, the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Loris-MellkOT, the Minister 6t the Interior, and " the Minister of 
Worship " is found in hie dlspatdi of December 80» 1880, loa <M., 
p. 43 €t tea.] 
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pondenoe in reference to the proseription of Jews by the Bns- 
sian GoYermnenf * 

The pogroms of 1881, and the indignation the^ aronaed 
among the American people induced the United Stains Gorem- 
ment to adopt a more energetic form of protest. In his dis- 
patch to the United States Minister at St Petersbuig, dated 
April 16, 1882, the new Secretary of State, Frederic T. Preling- 
hnysen, takes account of the prevailing sentiment in the 
country in these words : '' The prejudice of race and creed 
having in our day given way to the claims of our common 
humanity, the people of the United States have hted with 
great regret the stories of the sufferings of the Jews in Bussia/' 
He therefore notifies the Minister ''that tiie feeling of 
friendship which the United States entertains for Bussia 
prompts this Oovemment to express the hope that tb^flmperial 
Government will find means to cause the peraecatioii of these 
unfortunate beings to cease/" 

A more emphatic note of protest was sounded i!n the House 
of Eepresentatives by Samuel S. Cox, of New York, who, in 
his lengthy speech delivered on July 31, 1882, scathingly 
denounced the repressive methods practised by the Bussian 
Oovemment against the Jews, and, more particularly, the 
outrages which had been perpetrated upon them during the 
preceding year/ He makes the former directly responsible 

[^Compare CangreaaUmal Record, vol. 13, iiart 7» Ajtpendix, 
p. 651. The same request for information was repeated by the 
House of Representatives on January 30, 1882 (loc. cit, voL 13, p. 
738; see also p. 645). In reply to the latter resolution President 
Arthur submitted, under date of May 22, 1882, all the diplomatic 
papers on the subject which were printed as Executive Document 
No. 192. These papers were reprinted on October 1, 1890, as part 
of Executive Document No. 470, under President Harriscm.] 

['Executive Document No. 470, p. 65.] 

(■ CongreaHonal Record^ vol. 13, part 7, Appendix, p. 651 et seq. 
The speech is accompanied by an elaborate tabulated statement of 
the pogroms and a map of the area in which they had taken place.] 
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for the latter. In Mb opinion the pogroms were not merely 
a spontaneous and sadden ontbnrst of the Russian popnlace 
against the Jews, but rather the slow result of the disabilities 
and discriminations which are imposed upon the Jews by the 
Bussian OoTemment and are bound to degrade them in the 
eyes of their fellow-citizens: 

Is it said that the Russian peasantry* and not the Ctoremment, 
are responsible, I answer: If the peasantry of Russia are too 
ignorant or debased to understand the nature of this cru^ perse- 
cution, they have warrant for their conduct in the customs and 
laws of Russia to which I have referred. These discriminate 
againat the Jews. They hare reference to their isolation, their 
separation from Russian protection, their expulsion from certain 
parts of the Empire, and their religion. When a peasant ob* 
serres such forceful movements and authoritatiye discriminations 
in a Cky?emment against a race, it arouses his ignorance, and 
inflames his fanatical sealotry. Adding this to the Jealousy of the 
Jews as middlemen and business-men, and you may account for, 
but not Justify, these horrors. The Hebraic-Russian question 
has been summed up in a few words: " Eztermination of two 
and one-half millions of mankind because they are— Jews! "* 

After giying an elaborate account of the horrors which had 
taken place in Russia during 1881, he wound up his speech 
with the following eloquent appeal: 

This people is one of the surrlvors, with Egypt, China and 
India, of the infancy of mankind. It is at the meeey of the crud 
despot of the North. With a lineage unrivalled for purity, a 
religious sentiment and ethics drawn out of the glory and great- 
ness of Mount Sinai .... with an eternal influenoa from its 
law-gtrers, prophets, and psalmists never Touchsafed to any lan- 
guage, race or creed, it outlires the philosophies and myths of 
Greece and the grandeur and power of Rome. It is this race, 
broken-hearted and scattered, to which the Ckar of all the Russias 
adds the encnrmities of his rule upon the victims of the ignorance 

:* Vw. cy^ p. 663.] 
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and Blander of the tiges. The birthright of this raoe is thus 
despoiled; and. Sir, have we no word of protest? Straggling 
against adTersitles which no other people have encoontared, do 
they not yet sunriye — the wine from the erutfied grape? ^ 

The resolution mtrodnced by him on that occasion was to 
the following effect: 

Wrkbeas the CtoTemment of the United States should exercise 
its influence with the GoTemment oi Russia to stay the spirit of 
persecution as directed against the Jews, and protect the citizens 
of the United States resident in Russia, and seek redress for 
injuries already inflicted, as well as to secure by wise and en- 
lightened administration the Hebrew subjects of Russia and the 
Hebrew citizens of the United States resident in Russia against 
the recurrence of wi^ongs; Therefore 

RESOLVEaD, That the President of the United States, it not incom- 
patible with the public service, report to this House any further 
correspondence in relation to the Jews In Russia not already 
communicated to this House." ' 

The resolution, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, was finally passed by the House on 
February'23, 1883. 

The sentiments of the broad masses of the Ammean people 
had found utterance somewhat earlier at a big protest meeting 
which was held in February, 1882, in the city of New York, 
where the first refugees from Russia had begun to arrive.* 
A resolution was adopted protesting ''against the spirit of 
medieval presecution thus revived in Russia '' and calling upon 
the Oovemment of the United States to make energetic repre- 

[^ loc. cit,, p. 656.] 

[' Conffressianai Record, vol. 13, p. 6691.] 

[*The meeting was held on Wednesday, February 1, 1882, on 
the same day as the Mansion House Meeting in London. The chair 
was occupied by the Mayor, William R. Grace. See the American 
Hebrew of February 3, 1832, p. 133 et 9eq.} 
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sentatioDB to St. Petersburg. One of the speakers at the New 
York xneetmg. Judge Noah Davis, said, amidst the enthusiastie 
applause of the audience: 

Let them come! I would to Heaveii It were in our power to 
take the whole three milliou Jews of Russia. The Tulley of the Mis- 
sissippi alone could throw her strong arms around, and draw them 
all to her opulent bosom, and bless them with homes of comfort* 
prosperity, and happiness. Thousands of them are praying to come. 
The throne of Jehovah is besieged with prayers for the powers 
of escape, and if they cannot live in peace under Russian laws 
without being subject to these awful persecutions, let us aid 
them in coming to us.* 

These words of the speaker, uttered in a moment of oratori- 
cal exultation, voiced the secret wish cheridied by many en- 
thusiasts of the Bussian ^etto. 

3. Thb Pboblbm or Emiobatiokt ahd thb PoeBOK at 

Balta 

In Russia itself a large number of emigration societies came 
into being about the same time, which had for their object 
the transfer of Bussian Jews to the United States, the land of 
the free. The organizers of these societies evidently rdied on 
some miraculous assistance from the outside, such as the AUi- 
ance Israelite of Paris and similar Jewish bodies in Europe 
and America. Under the immediate effect of Ignalyev's 
statement to Dr. Orshanski in which the Bussian Minister 
referred to the ''Western frontier*' as the only escape for 
the Jews, the Bussian-Jewish press was flooded with reports 
from himdreds of cities, particularly in the South of Bussia, 

[^ See Proceedings of Meeti$igs held FeJ^ruary 1, IBSt, at New 
York and London, to Express Sympathy with t?^ Oppressed Jews 
in Russia. New York, p. 20 et seq.} 
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telling of the fonnation of emigrant groups. ''Our poor 
classes have only one hope left to them, that of leaving the 
conntry. ' Emigration, America,' are the slogans of our breth- 
ren ** — ^this phrase occurs at that time with stereotyped fre- 
quency in all the reports from the provinces. 

Many Bussian-Jewish intellectuals dreamed of establishing 
Jewish agricultural and farming colonies in the United States, 
where some batches of emigrants who had left during the 
year 1881 had already managed to settle on the land. A part 
of the Jewish youth was carried away by the idea of settling 
in Palestine, and conducted a vigorous propaganda on behalf 
of this national idea among the refugees from the modem 
Egypt. There was urgent need of uniting these emigration 
societies scattered all over the Pale of Settlement and of estab- 
lishing central emigration committees to regulate the move- 
ment which had gripped the people with elem^ital force. 

Unfortunately, there was no unity of purpose among the 
Jewish leaders in Bussia. The intellectuals who stood nearer 
to the people, such as the well-known ocxdist. Professor Man- 
dektamm, who enjoyed great popularity jn Kiev, and others 
like him, as well as a section of the Jewish press, particularly 
the Baz9vyei, insisted continually on the necessity of organiz- 
ing the emigration movement, which they regarded as the 
most important task confronting Bussian Jewry at that time. 
The Jewish oligarchy in St. Petersburg, on the other hand, 
was afraid lest such an undertaking might expose it to the 
charge of '' disloyalty '' and of a lack of Bussian patriotism. 
Others again, whose sentiments were voiced by the Bussian- 
Jewish periodical Toshhod and who were of a more radical 
turn of mind, looked upon the attempt to encourage a wholesale 
emigration of Jews as a concession to the Government of 
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Ignatyev and as an indirect abandonment of the struggle for 
emancipation in Bnssia itself. 

In the spring of 1882, the question of organiidng the emi- 
gration moYement had become so pressing that it was decided 
to convene a conference of provincial Jewish leaders in St. 
Petersburg to consider the problem. Before the delegates had 
time to arrive in the capital, the sky of South Bussia was once 
more lit up b j a terrible flare. Balta, a large Jewish center in 
Podolia, where a Jewish emigration society had sprung into 
being shortly before the catastrophe, became the scene of a 
frightful pogrom. 

It was shortly before the Bussian Passover, the high season 
of pogroms, when the Bussian public was startled by a strange 
announcement published towards the end of March in the 
Imperial Messenger to the effect that from now on it would 
accurately report all cases of " Jewish disorders " in accord- 
ance with the official information received from the governors. 
The announcement clearly implied that the Government knew 
beforehand of the imminence of new pogroms. Even the con- 
servative Moscow News commented on the injudicious state- 
ment of the official organ in emphatic and sarcastic terms: 

The Imperial Messenger is comforting the public by the an- 
noonoement that it would in due time and at due length report all 
cases of excesses perpetrated upon the Jews. One might think 
that these are every-day occurrences forming part of the natural 
course of events which demand nothing else than timely com- 
munication to the public. Is there indeed no means to pat a stop 
to this crying scandal? 

Events soon made it dear that there was no desire to put 
a stop to this '' scandal,^' as the Moscow paper politely termed 
the exploits of the Bussian robber bands. The local authori- 
ties of Balta were forewarned in time of the approaching 
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pogroms. Begiimiiig with the middle of Mardh tiie people in 
Balta and the sunounding country were digciMwng them 
openly. When the Jews of that town made their apprehen- 
sions known to the local police commissioner, they received 
from him an evasiye reply. In view of the fact that the 
Jewish population of BaJta was three times as large as the 
Christian, it wonld not have been difScult for the Jews to 
organise some sort of self-defence. But they knew that such 
an organisation was strictly forbidden by the Oovemmenty and, 
realizing the oonseqn^ices^ they had to confine themselyes to 
a secret agreement entered into by a few families to stand up 
for one another in the hour of distress. On the second day 
of the Bnssian Easter, corresponding to the seventh day of 
the Jewish festival, on March 29, the pogrom began, sur- 
passing by the savagery of the mob and the criminal conduct 
of the authorities all the bacchanalia of 1881. A contempo- 
rary observer, basing his stat^nents on the results of a special 
investigation, gives the following account of the events at 
Balta: 

At the beginning of the pogrom, the Jews got together and 
forced a band of rioters to draw back and seek shelter In the 
building of the fire department. But when the police and soldiers 
appeared on the scene, the rioters decided to leave their place of 
refuge. Instead of driving off the dieorderly band, the police 
and scddiers began to beat the Jews with their rifle butts and 
swords. This served as a signal to start the pogrom. At that 
moment, somebody sounded an alarm bell, and, in response, the 
mob b^^an to flock together. Fei-ring the numerical superiority 
of the Jews In that part of the town, the crowd passed across the 
bridge to the so-called Turkish side, where there were fewer Jews. 
The crowd was accompanied by the military conmiander, the 
police commissioner, the burgomaster, and a part of the local 
battalion, which fact, however, did not prevent the mob, while 
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paasins the Cathedral street, from demolishing a Jewish store and 
breaking the windows in the house of another Jew, a member of the 
town-coimcil. After the mob had crossed over to the Turkish 
side, the authorities drew up military cordons on all the three 
bridges leading from that side to the reet of the town, with the 
order not to allow any Jews to pass. Needless to say, the order was 
carried out At the same time the Christians of the remaining 
sections of the town and of the village of Alezandrovka were 
allowed to pass unhindered. Thanks to these arrangements, the 
Turkish side was sacked in the course of three to four hours, so 
that by one o'dotfc in the morning the rioters found nothing left 
to do. During the night, the police and military authorities 
arrested twenty-four rioters and a much larger number of Jews. 
The latter were arrested because they ventured to stay near their 
homes. The following morning, the Christians were released and 
allowed to swell the ranks of the pillaging mob, while the Jew3 
were kept in Jail until the following day and freed only when the 
governor arrived. 

On the following day, March 80, at four o'clock in the morning, 
a large number of peasants, amounting to about five thousand 
and armed with dubs, began to arrive in town, having been sum- 
moned by the Ispravnik' from the adjacent villages. The arrival 
of the peasants was welocmied by the Jews, who thought that they 
had been called to come to their aid. But they soon found out 
their mistake, for the peasants declared that they had come to 
beat and plunder the Jews. Simultaneously with the arrival of 
the peasants, large numbers from among the local mob began to 
assemble around the Cathedral, and at eight o'clock in the morning 
signals were given to renew the pogrcmi. At first this was pre- 
vented. The ofllcers of the local battalion, who patrolled the 
city, ordered the soldiers to surround the mob and hold it oB. tar 
about an hour, during which time the Qreek-OrthodoK bishop ' Rad- 

PThe head of the district (or county) police. The police in 
the larger towns of the county is subject to the police commis- 
sioner of the town, who is referred to earlier in the tect] 

[' In Hussian, Protoyerey, a term borrowed from the Qreek. It 
oonreqH>nds roughly to the title of bishop.] 
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BionoTSki admonished the riotera and tried to make them onder^ 
stand that such doings were contrary to the laws of the Chnrch and 
the State. But when the police commissioner* the military chief* 
and Ispraynik arrived before the Cathedral, the military cordon 
was withdrawn, and the crowd, now let loose, threw itself upon a 
near-by liquor storey and, after demolishing it and filling itself with 
alcohol, resumed its work of destruction, with the co-operation 
of the peasants who had been summoned by the Ispravnik and the 
assistance of the soldiers and policemen. It was on this occasion 
that those wild, savage scenes of murder, rapine, and plunder took 
place, the account of which as published in the newspapers is but 
the pale shadow of the real facts .... The pogrom of Balta was 
called forth not by the mere inacttrity but by the direct activity of 
the local authorities. 

What these ** savage scenes ^ were we do not learn from the 
newspapers, which were forbidden by the censor to report them, 
but we know them partly from unpublished sources and partly 
from the later court proceedings. Aside from the demolition 
of twelve hundred and fiftjr houses and business places and the 
destruction and pillage of property and merchandise — accord- 
ing to a statement of the local rabbi, '' all well-to-do Jews were 
turned into beggars, and more than fif te^i thousand people 
were sent out into the wide world ^' — a large number of people 
were k^led and maimed, and many women were violated. 
Forty Jews were slain or dangerously wounded; one hundred 
and seventy received slight wounds; many Jews, and particu- 
larly Jewesses, became insane from fright. There were more 
than twenty cases of rape. The seventeen year old daughter of 
a poor poliisher, Eda Maliss by name, was attacked by a horde 
of bestial lads before the eyes of her brother. When the mother 
of the unfortunate girl ran into the street and called to her aid 
a policeman who was standing near-by, the latter followed 
the woman into the house, and then^ instead of helping her. 
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dishonored her on the spot. The fiendish hordes inraded the 
home of Bameh Shlakhovski, and began their bloody work by 
slaying the master of the house, whereupon his wife and daugh- 
ter fled and hid themselves in a near-by orchard. Here a 
Bussian neighbor lured them into his house under the pretext 
of defending their honor against the rioters, but, once ip his 
house, he disgraced the daughter la the presence of her mother. 
In many cases the soldiers of the local garrison assaulted and 
beat the Jews who showed themselves on the streets while the 
'' military operations ** of the mob were going on. In accord- 
ance with the customary pogrom ritual, the human fiends were 
left undisturbed for two days, and only on the third day 
were troops summoned from a near-by city to put a stop to 
the atrocities. 

On the same day the governor of Podolia arrived to make 
an investigation. It was soon learned that the local authori- 
ties, the police commissioner, the Ispravnik, the military com- 
mander, the burgomaster, and the president of the nobility * 
had either directly or iadirectly abetted the pogrom. Many 
rioters, who had been arrested by the police, were soon released, 
because they threatened otherwise to point out to the higher 
authorities the ringleaders from among the local officials and 
the representatives of Bussian society. The Jews, again, were 
constantly terrorized by these scoundrels and cowed by the fear 
of massacres and complete annihilation, in case they dared to 
expose their hangmen before the courts. 

The pogrom of Balta found but a feeble echo in the imme- 
diate neighborhood — ^in a few localities of the governments 

[*Th6 nobility of each government forms an organization of 
its own. It is headed by a president for the entire government who 
has under his jarlsdiction a president for each district (or coonty). 
Such a county president la referred to in the text] 
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of Podolia and Kherson. It seemed as if the energy of destruc- 
tion and sayagery had spent itself in the exploits at Balta. 
On the whole, the pogrom campaign conducted in the spring 
of 1882 covered but an insignificant territory when compared 
with the pogrom enterprise of 1881, though surpassing it con- 
siderably in point of quality. The horrors of Balta were a 
substantial earnest of the Kishinev atrocities of '1903 and the 
October pogroms of 1905. 

4. Thb Confebencb of Jbwish Notables at 

St. Petebsburg 

The horrors of Balta cast their shadow upon the conference 
of Jewish delegates which met in St. Petersburg on April 
8-11, 1882. The conference, which had been called by Baron 
Horace Ounzbnrg, with the permission of Ignatyev, was made 
up of some twenty-five delegates from the provinces— among 
them Dr. Mandelstamm of Kiev, Babbi Isaac Elhanan Spector 
of Kovno— and fifte^i notables from the capital, including 
Baron Oiinzburg himself, the railroad magnate Polakov, and 
Professor Bakst. The question of Jewish emigration was the 
central issue of the conference, although, in connection with it, 
the general situation of Russian Jewry came up for discussion. 
There was a mixed element of tragedy and timidity in the 
deliberations of this miniature congress, at which neither the 
voice of the masses nor that of the intelliffenxia were given a full 
hearing. On the one hand, the conference listened to heart- 
rending speeches, picturing the intolerable position of the 
Jews, and one of the delegates, Shmerling from Moghilev, who 
had just delivered such a speech, was so overcome that he 
fainted and died in a few hours. On the other hand, the most 
influential delegates, particularly those from the capital, were 
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looking about timorooslyy fearing lest the (Jovemment sofipect 
them of a lack of patriotism. Others again looked upon emi- 
gration as an iUicit form of protest^ as *^ sedition/' and they 
clung to this conyiction, even when the conference had been 
told in the name of the Minister of the Interior that it was 
expected to consider the question of ** thinning out the Jewish 
population in the Pale of Settlement, in view of the fact that 
the Jews will not be admitted into the interior governments 
of Bussia.'' 

At the second meeting of the conference, the rabbi of 
St Petersburg, Dr. Drabkin, reported to the delegates about 
his last conyersation with Ignatyey. In reply to the rabbi 
who had stated that the Jews were waiting for an imperial 
word ordering the suppression of the pogroms, and were antici- 
pating the removal of their legal disabilities^ the Minister 
had characterized these assertions as '' commonplaces," and 
had added in an irritated tone : ^ The Jews themselves are 
responsible for the pogroms. By joining the Nihilists they 
thereby deprive the Government of the possibility of sheltering 
them against viol^ce.^' The sophistry of the Minister was 
refuted on the spot by his own confession that the Balta 
pogrom was due to ''a false rumor charging the Jews with 
having undermined the local Greek-Orthodox church," in 
other words, that the cause of the Balta pogrom was not to 
be traced to any tendencies within Jewry but rather to the 
agitation of evil-minded Jew-baiters. 

At the same session, the discussion of the emigration ques- 
tion was side-tracked by a new design of the slippery Minister. 
The financier Samuel Polakov, who was close to Ignatyev, 
declared in a spirit of base flunkeyism that the labors of flie 
conference would prove fruitless unless they were carried 

20 
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on in accordance with ^ €h>Tenu&ent ingtmctionfl." On this 
occasion he informed the conference that in a talk which he 
had had with the Minister the latter had branded the endearors 
to stimulate emigration as ^ an incitement to sedition," on the 
ground that ^ emigration does not exist for Bnssian citiisens." 
Asked bj the Minister for suggestions as to the best means 
of relieving the congestion of the Jews in the Pale, Polakoy 
had replied: '' By settling them all oyer Bnseia/' To this the 
Minister had retorted thai he could not allow the settloment 
of Jews except in Central Asia and in tiie newly oonqaered 
oasis of Akhal-Tekke/ In obedience to these ministerial 
utterances, the obsequious financier sharply opposed the plan 
of a Jewish emigration to foreign lands, and seriously recom- 
mended to Hie conference to consider the proposal made by 
Ignatyev. The Minister's suggestion was bitterly attacked by 
Dr. Mandelstsmm, who saw in it a new attempt to make sport 
of the Jews. Even Prof essor Bakst^ who objected to emigration 
on principle, declared that the proposed scheme of settling the 
Jews amounted in reality to '^ a deportation to far-off places ** 
and was tantamount to an official ^ classification of the Jews 
as criminals,'^ 

From the project of deportation, which failed to meet with 
the sympathy of the conference, the delegates proceeded to dis- 
cuss the burning question of pogroms. It was proposed to 
send a deputation to the Tzar, appealing to him to put a stop 
to the legislatire restrictions, which were bound to inspire 
the Bossian population with the belief that the Jews were 
outside the pale of the law. 

In the question of foreign emigration the majority of the 
conference voted against the establishment of emigration oom- 

[* In the Trans^Sasplan regloiL It had been occupied hy Rossiaa 
troops shortlj before— In 1880.] 
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mitteeSj on the ground that the latter might give the impres- 
sion as if the Jews were desironfl of leaving Bnesia. 

After a debate lasting four days the following resolutions 
were adopted: 

First, to reject oompletelT the thought of organizing emigratioQ, 
as being subTersiTe of the dignity of the Russian bodj politic and 
of the historic rights of the Jews to their present fatherland. 

Second, to point to the necessity of abolishing the present dis- 
criminating legislation concerning the Jews, this abolition being 
the only means to regulate the relationship of the Jewish popnla- 
tion to the original inhabitants. 

Third, to bring to the knowledge of the Government the passiye 
attitude of the authorities which had clearly manifested itself 
during the time of the disorders. 

Fourth, to petition the Goremment to find means for compen- 
sating the Jewish population, which had suffered from the pogroms 
as a result of inadequate police protection. 

At the same time the conference took occasion to refute the 
old accusation, which had again been brought up in the guber- 
natorial oonunissions, that the Jews still retained their ancient 
autonomous Kahal organization, and that the latter was 
operating secretly and was fostering Jewish separatism to the 
detriment of the other elements of the population. 

The resolution of the conference on this score read as 
follows: 

We, the undersigned, the repreaentatireB of various centers of 
Jewish settlement in Russia, rabbis, members of religions organi- 
sations and synagogue boards, consider it our sacred duty, calling 
to witness Qod Omniscient, to declare publicly, in the presence of 
the whole of Russia, that there exists neither an open nor a 
secret Kahal administration among the Russian Jews; that Jew- 
ish life is entirely foreign to any organisation of this kind and to 
any of the attributes ascribed to such an organization by evil- 
minded persons. 
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The signers of this solemn pronouncement were evidently 
unaware of the degrading renunciation of national rights 
which was implied in the declaration that not only had the 
Jews lost their former comprehensive communal organiza- 
tion — ^this was in accordance with the facts — ^but that^ were 
such an inner autonomous organisation to exist, they would 
regard it as a criminal offence, subversiye of the public order 
and punishable by the forfeiture of civil rights. 



CHAPTER XXHT 

LEGISLATIVE POGROMS 
1. Thb ^ Temporaby Bulbs ^ of Mat 3, 1882 

During the mterval between the pogrom of Warsaw and 
that of Balta the Government was preparing for the Jews a 
series of legislative pogroms. In the recesses of the Bnssian 
Government offices^ which served as the laboratories of police 
barbarism, the authorities were busy forging a chain of legal 
and administrative restrictions in order to ** regulate ^ Jewish 
life in the spirit of complete civil disfranchisement. The Cen- 
tral Committee on Jewish Affairs, attached to the Ministry 
of the Interior, which was called for short '' the Jewish Com- 
mittee^ but might far more appropriately have been called 
'' the Anti-Jewish Committee/' was basing its labors upon the 
opinions submitted by the gubernatorial commissions and rear- 
ing on this foundation a monstrous structure of disabilities. 

The new project was based upon the following theory: 
The old Buasian legislation was marked by its hostility to 
the Jews as a secluded group of alien faith and race. A 
departure from this attitude was attempted during the reign 
of Alexander II., when the rights of certain categories of Jews 
were enlarged, and ^' a period of toleration was inaugurated.'^ 
But subsequent experience proved the inexpediency of this 
tolerant attitude towards the Jews, as has been demonstrated 
by the recent manifestation ^^of an anti-Jewish movement 
abroad ^ (German anti-Semitism) and 'Hhe popular protest '' 
in Bussia itself, where it assumed the form of pogroms. 
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Since Saasia has now chosen the path of a ** national ^licj/' 
it follows also in regard to the Jewish question that this 
conntry cannot bnt ^ turn to its ancient traditicoi, throw aside 
the innoTations which have proved useless, and follow rigor- 
ously the principles, eyolyed by the whole past history of the 
monarchy, according to which the Jews must be regarded 
as aliens/' and therefore can lay no claim to fall toleration. 

This barbarous theory, which brought Bussia back to the 
traditions of ancient Muscovy, was expounded elaborately in 
the protocol of the session of the *^ anti-Jewish Committee,'' 
as a sort of preamble to the legal project submitted by it. 

While engaged in these labors, the members of the com- 
mittee received the news of the pogrom in Warsaw, and were 
greatiy heartened by it. They did not fail to make an entry 
in the protocol to the effect that the *^ disorders " which had 
taken place in the Kingdom of Poland ^^ where the Jews 
enjoy equal rights " (i. e., the right of residence) tend to sup- 
port the theory of the ** in juriousness " of the Jewish people. 
0£Scial pens began to scribble more rapidly, and within a short 
time, by the spring of 1882, a project was ready, to be inflicted 
as a severe punishment upon the Jews for the atrocities per- 
petrated upon them. The '^ conquered foe," represented by the 
Jewish population, was to be dislodged from a large area within 
the Pale of Settlement, overcrowded though the latter had be- 
come, by forbidding the Jews to settie anew outside of the 
cities and towns, i. e., in the countiy-side. Those already 
settied there were either to be evicted by the verdict of the 
rural conununes,^ or to be deprived of a livelihood by the pro- 
hibition to buy or lease immovable property and to trade in 
liquor. 

* " To allow the comxnuneB to evict the Jews hj a TerdlcC," ac- 
cording to the exact wording of the law. 
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This project was submitted by Ignatyev to the Committee of 
Ministers, accompanied by the suggestion that the new disabili- 
ties be enacted not in due legal procedure (by the Oouncil 
of State) but in the form of ^* Temporary Bules '' to be sanc- 
tioned in an extra-l^;al way by the Tzar, with the end in 
view ^ to do away with the aggrayaied relations between the 
Jews and the original population/' 

Howeyer, eyen the members of the reactionary Oommittee 
of Ministers were embarrassed by Ignatyev's project. The 
Oommittee felt that it was impossible to carry out the expro- 
priation of personal and property rights on so extensiye a 
scale without the due process of law and that the permis- 
sion to be granted to rural communes of expelling the Jews 
from the villages was tantamount to leaving the la^r to 
the tender mercies of the benighted Bussian masses, which 
would thus more than ever be strengthened in their convic- 
tion that the Jews might be expelled and assaulted with 
impunity, so that the relations between the two elements of 
the population, instead of improving, would only become 
more aggravated. On the other hand, the Oommittee of Min- 
isters went on record that it considered it necessary to adopt 
rigorous measures against the Jews in order that the peasants 
should not think ^^that the Tzar's will in ridding them of 
Jewish exploitation was not put into execution.'' 

As a result of these contentions, several concessions were 
made by Ignatyev, and the following compromise was reached : 
The clause ordering the expulsion of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews already settled in the villages was eliminated, 
and the prohibition was restricted to the Jews who wished 
to settle outside of the towns and townlets onsify. In turn, 
the Committee of Ministers yielded to Ignatyev's demand that 
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the project should be enacted with every possible difipatch, 
without preliininaiy submission to the Conncil of State. 

Such was the genesis of the famous '' Tempoiaiy Bnles " 
which were sanctioned by the Tzar on May 3^ 1882. Shorn, 
of all bureancratic rhetoric, the new laws may be reduced to the 
following laconic provisions: 

FirMt, to forbid the Jews henceforth to settle anew oatslde of the 
towns and townlets. 

Second, to suspend the completion of Instruments of purchase 
of real property and merchandise in the name of Jews oatside 
of the towns and townlets. 

Third, to forbid the Jews to carry cm business cm Sundays and 
Christian holidays. 

The first two ^' Bnles'' contained in their harmless word- 
ing a cmel punitive law which dislodged the Jews from 
nine-tenths of the territory hitherto accessible to them, and 
tended to coop up millions of human beings within the suffo- 
cating confines of the towns and townlets of the Western region. 
And yet, notwiliistanding its tremendous implications, the law 
was passed outside the ordinary course of legal procedure— 
imder the disguise of ^ Temporary Bules," which, in spite of 
their title, have been enforced with merciless cruelty for more 
than a generation. 

2. ABAinX)NKBNT 07 THB POGROK POLIOY 

After imposing a severe and immediately effective penaltf 
upon Bussian Jewry for having been mined by the pogroms, 
the Gk>vemment suddenly remembered its duty, and dangkd 
the threat of future penalties before the prospective instigators 
of Jewish disorders. On the same fateful third of May, the 
Tzar sanctioned the decision of the Committee of Ministers 
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concerning the necessity of declaring solemnly that ^the 
Govemment is firmly resolved to prosecute invariably any 
attempt at violence on the person and properly of the Jews, 
who are nnder the protection of the general laws/' In accor- 
dance with this declaration^ a senatorial nkase dated May 10 
was sent out to the governors, warning them that ^^ the heads of 
the gubernatorial administrations would be held responsible 
for the adoption of timely measures looking to the prevention 
of the conditions leading to similar disorders and for the sup- 
pression of these disorders at the veiy outset, and that any 
negligence in this regard on the part of the administration 
and the police authorities would result in the dismissal from 
office of those found guilty/' This warning was accompanied 
by the following confession: 

In view d the fact that sad occurrences in the past have made 
it evident that the local population, incited by evil-minded per- 
sons from covetous or other motives, has takeu part in the 
disorders, it is the duty of the gubernatorial administration to 
make it clear to the local communes that they are obliged to adopt 
measures for the purpose .... of impressing upon the inhabitants 
the gross criminal offence implied in willfully perpetrating violent 
acts against anybody's person and property. 

It would almost seem as if the Gbvemment, by promul- 
gating on one and the same day the ''Temporary Bules'' 
against the Jews and the circular against the pogroms, wished 
to intimate to the Bussian people that, inasmuch as the Jews 
were now being eztenninated through the agency of the law, 
there was no further need to exterminate them on the streets. 
The originators of the '' Temporary Rules " did not seem to 
realize that the latter were nothing but a variation of those 
''violent acts against person and proper^,'' from which the 
street mob was warned to refrain, for the loss of the freedom 
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of movement is violence against the person, and the denial of 
the right of purchasing real estate is violence against properly. 
Even the Bnssian press, though held at that time in the grip 
of censorship, could not help commenting on the fact that the 
effect of the official circular against the pogroms had been 
greatly weakened by the simultaneous promulgation of the 
" Temporary Bules/' 

It would seem as if the terrible atrocities at Balta had made 
the highest Government spheres realize that the previous policy 
of oonnivBZLoe at the pogroms, which had be^i practised for 
a whole year, could not but disgrace Russia in the eyes of the 
world and undermine public order in Bussia itself. As soon 
as this was realized, the luckless Minister, who had been the 
pilot of Bussian politics throughout that terrible year, was 
bouad to disappear from the scene. On May 30> Count 
Ignaiyev was made to resign, and Count Demetrius Tolstoi was 
appointed Minister of the Interior. 

Tolstoi was a grim reactionary and a champion of autocracy 
and police power, but he was at the same time an enemy of all 
manifestations of nK>b rule which tended to undermine the 
authoriiy of the State. A few days after his i^^intment the 
new Minister issued a circular in which he reiterated the rec^t 
declaration of his predecessor concerning the ** reecdve of the^ 
Gk>vemment to prosecute every kind of violence against the • 
Jews,'' announcing emj^tically that ^ any numif estation of 
disorders would unavoidably result in the immediate prosecu- 
tion of all official persons who are in duty bound to <xmoem 
themselves with the prevention of disorders.^ 

This energetic pronouncement of the Government had a 
magic effect. AH provincial administrators realized that the 
central Government of St. Petersburg had ceased to trifle with 
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the promoteis of the pogromSy and the pogrom epidemic was 
at an end. Beginning with Jnne, 1882, the pogroms assumed 
more and more a sporadic character. Here and there sparks 
of the old conflagration would flare np again, bnt only to die 
out quickly. In the coitrse of the next twenty years, until the 
Kishiney massacre of 1903, no more than about ten pogroms 
of any consequence may be enumerated, and these disorders 
were all isolated movements, with a purely local coloring, and 
without the earmarks of a common organization or the force 
of an epidemic, such as characterized the pogrom campaigns 
of 1881, or those of 1903-1905. This is an additional proof 
for the contention that systematic pogroms in Bussia are impos- 
sible as long as the central Oovemment and the local authori-^ 
ties are honestly and firmly set against them. 

The stringent measures adopted by Tolstoi were soon re- 
flected in the legal trials arising out of the pogroms. Formerly, 
the local authorities refrained as a rule from putting the 
rioters on trial lest their testimony might implicate the local 
administration, and eyen when action was finally brought 
against them, the culprits mostly escaped with slight penalties, 
such as imprisonment for a few months. But after the declara- 
tion of the Gtovemment in June the courts adopted a more 
rigorous attitude towards the rioters/ In the summer of 
1882, a number of cases arising out of the pogroms at Balta 
and in other cities were tried in the courts. The penalties im- 
posed by the courts were frequently severe, though fully 

^This, by tbe way, was not always the case. The court of 
ChemigOY, which was compelled to bring in a verdict of guilty 
against the perpetrators of the pogrom in the townlet of Kar- 
povitch in the same government, decided to recommend the cul- 
prits to the clemency of the superior authorities, in view of the 
dissatisfaction of the people with the ** exploitation " of the Jews. 
There were many instances of these anti-Jewish political mani- 
festations in the law-courts. 
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deeerred^ such as deportation and confinement at hard labor, 
drafting into penal military companies^ etc. In one case, two 
soldiers, having been convicted of pillage and murder, were 
oonrt-martialled and sentenced to death. When the sentence 
was submitted for ratification to Drentebiy governor-general 
of Kiev, the rabbi of Balta, acting on behalf of the local 
Jewish community, betook himself to Eaev to support the 
culprits in their petition for pardon. It was strange to listen 
to this appeal for mercy on behalf of criminals guilty of 
violence and murder, coming from the camp of their victims, 
from the demolished homes which still resounded with the 
moans of the wounded and with the weeping over lost lives 
and dishonored women. One finds it difficult to believe that 
this appeal for mercy was due entirely to an impulse of for- 
giveness. Associated with it was probably the apprehension 
that the death of the murderers would be avenged by their 
like-minded accomplices who were still at liberty. 

The Jews of Balta were soon to learn that their humility 
was ill-requited by the highly-placed promoters of the riots. 
In the beginning of August, Oovernor-Oeneral Drenteln came 
to Balta. He was exceedingly irritated, not only on account 
of the recent circular of Tolstoi which implied a personal 
threat against him as one who had connived at a number of 
pogroms within his dominions, but also because of the steps 
taken by the representatives of the Balta Jewish community 
at St. Petersburg in the direction of exposing the spiritual 
fathers of the local riots. Having arrived in the sorely stricken 
city, the head of the province, who ex officio should have 
conveyed his expression of sympathy to the sufferers, sum- 
moned the rabbi and the leaders of the Jewish community, 
and, in the presence of his official staff, treated them to a 
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speech full of Tenomous hatred. He told them that by their 
actions the Jews had ^ armed everybody againat themselyeSy^ 
that they were tmiTersaUy hated, that *^ they lived nowhere 
as happily as in Bnssiay'' and that the deputation they had sent 
to St. Petersburg for the purpose of presenting their com- 
plaints and ^slandering the city authorities and repre- 
sentatives as if they had incited the tamQltaous mob against 
the Jews ^ had be^i of no avail. In conclusion, he branded 
the petition of the Balta oommunity for a commutation of 
the death sentence passed upon the rioters as an act of hypoc- 
risy» adding impressively that '' these persons have been par- 
doned irrespective of the requests of the Jews.'' 

The speech of the bureaucratic Jew-baiter, whose proper 
place was in the dock, side by side with the convicted mur- 
derers, produced a terrible panic in the whole region of Kiev. 
The militant organ of the Jewish press, the Yoshhod, properly 
remarked: 

After the speedi of General-Adjutant Drenteln, our confidenoe 
in the Impossibilitsr of a repetition of the pogroms has been 
decidedly shaken. Of what avail can ministerial oirealars be when 
the highest administrators on the spot paralyse their actions in 
public by the living word? 

The apprehaisions voiced by the Jewish organ were fortu- 
nately unfounded. True, the Minister Tolstoi was not able 
to punish the criminal harangue of the savage governor- 
general who had powerful connections at the Russian court. 
But the firm resolution of the central Government to hold 
the heads of the administration to account for their conniv- 
ance at pogroms had the desired effect. All that the snarling 
dogs could do was to bark. 
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3. DlBABHilTIBS AKB EiaORATION 

The pogrom maehinery was thus stopped by a word of com- 
mand from St. Petersburg. As a coimterbalanoe, the ma- 
chinery for the manufactare of Jewish disabilities continued 
in full operation. The ^Temporary Rules'' of May third 
established a system of legal persecutions which were directed 
against the Jews on the ground of their ^economic injnri- 
ousnees.'' The fact that Ihe Jewish population was in many 
regards outside the operation of the general laws of Russia 
opened up a wide field for the grossest fonns of arbitrariness 
and lawlessness. At one stroke^ all tiie exits from the over- 
crowded cities into the villages within the Pale of Settlement 
were tightly closed. All branches of industry connected witii 
Jewish land ownership outside the cities were curtailed and 
in some places entirely cut off. In many villages the right 
bestowed on the rural communes of ostracising ^ vicious mem-> 
hers '' by a special verdict * was used as a weapon to expel those 
Jews who had long been settled there. 

It will be rem^tnbered that Ignatyev had proposed to en- 
courage the peasants o£Scially in the use of this weapon against 
the Jews, and that the Committee of Ministers had rejected his 
proposal. There were now administrators who did the same 
thing unofficially. Prompted by selfish motives^ the local 
Kulaks' or '' bosses,'' from among the Russian tradesmen^ 
acting in conjunction with the rural elders, would convene 
peasant assemblies which were treated to liberal doses of 
alcohol. The intoxicated, half-illiterate moujtks would sign 
a *^ verdict " demanding the expulsion of the Jews from their 

['The official term applied to the resolutions passed by the 
villaae communes. Compare p. 810.] 
[• UteraUy - Fists."} 
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village; the verdict would be promptly confirmed by tiie gov- 
ernors and would immediately become law. Such expulsions 
were particularly frequent in the governments imder the juris- 
diction of Drentein, governor-general of Kiev, and no one 
doubted but that this ferocious Jew-baiter had passed the 
word to that effect throughout his dominions. 

The economic misery within the Pale drove a number of 
Jews into the Russian interior, but here they were met by 
the whip of the law, made doubly painful by the scorpions 
of administrative caprice. Wholesale expulsions of Jews took 
place in SI Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev, Kharkov, and other 
forbidden centers. The effect of these expulsions upon the 
commercial life of the country was so disastrous that the big 
Bussian merchants of Moscow and Kharkov appealed to the 
Government to relax the restrictions surrounding the visits 
of Jews to these cities. 

The civil authorities were now joined by the military powers 
in hounding the Jews. There were in the Bussian army a 
large number of Jewish physiciansy many of whom had dis- 
tinguished themselves during the preceding Busso-Turkisb 
war. The reactionary Government at the hehn of Bussian 
affairs could not tolerate the sight of a Jewish j^ysicias 
exercising the rights of an army officer which were other- 
wise utterly unattainable for a Jewish soldier. Accordingly^ 
the Minister of War, Yannovski, issued a resmpt dated 
April 10, 1882, to the following effect: 

First, to limit the number of Jewish physicians and f^ldahert * 
In the Military Department to five per cent of the general number 
of medical men. 



[' See p. 167, n. 2.] 
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Beoand, to stop i^ipointi&g Jews on the mediosl serylee in the 
military districts of Western Russia, and to transfer the surplus 
over and aboye five per cent into the Eastern districts. 

Thirds to appoint Jewish physicians only in those contingents 
of the army in which the budget calls for at least two physioianB, 
with the proTiso that the second physician must be a Christian. 

The reason for these provisions was stated in a most offen- 
sive form : 

It is necessary to stop the constant growth of the number of 
physicians of the Mosaic persuasion in the Military Department, 
in yiew of their deficient conscientiousness in discharging their 
duties and their unf avorahle influence upon the sanitary senrice 
in the army. 

This revolting affront had the effect that many Jewish 
physicians handed in their resignations immediately. The 
resignation of one of these physicians, the well-known novelist 
Yaroshevfiki, was couched in such emphatic terms, and parried 
the moral blow directed at the Jewish professional men with 
such dignity that the Minister of War deemed it necessary 
to put the author on trial. Among other things, Yaroshevski 
wrote: 

So long as the aspersicms cast upon the Jewish physicians so 
pitilessly are not removed, every superfluous minute spent by them 
in serring this Department will merely add to their disgrace. 
In the name of t^eir human dignity, they have no right to remain 
there where they are held in abhorrence. 

Under these circumstances it seemed quite natural that the 
tendency toward emigration, which had called forth a number 
of emigration societies as far back as the beginning of 1882,' 
took an ever stronger hold upon the Jewish population of 
Russia. The disastrous consequences of the resolution adopted 

* See aboTO, p. 297 et 9eq. 
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by the conference of notables in St. Petersburg^ were now mani- 
fest. By rejecting the formation of a central agency for regu- 
lating the emigration, the conference had abandoned the move- 
ment to the blind elemental forces, and a catastrophe was bonnd 
to follow. The pogrom at Balta called forth a new outburst 
of the emigration panic, and in the summer of 1882 some 
twenty thousand Jewish refugees were again huddled together 
in the Galician border-town of Brody. They were without 
means for continuing their journey to America, having come 
to Brody in the hope of receiving help from the Jewish societies 
of Western Europe. The relief conmiittees established in the 
principal cities of Europe were busily engaged in ''evacuating'' 
Brody of this destitute mass of fugitives. In the course of 
the summer and autumn this task was successfully accom- 
plished. A large number of emigrants were dispatched to the 
United States, and the rest were dispersed over the various 
centers of Western Europe. 

Aside from the highway of American emigration went, along 
a tiny parallel patii, the Jewish emigration to Palestine. The 
Palestinian movement which had shortly before come into 
being' attracted many oithusiasts from among the Jewish 
youth. In the spring of 1882, a society of Jewish young men, 
consisting mostiy of university students, was formed in Khar- 
kov under the name BUu, from the initial letters of their He- 
brew motto. Bet Ya'akoh Uku we-netka '' house of Jacob, 
come ye, and let us go.'' * The aim of the sociel^ was to estab- 
lish a model agricultural settiement in Palestine and to carry 
on a wide-spread propaganda for the idea of colonizing the an- 
cient homeland of the Jews. As a result of this propaganda, 

P See above, p. 807.] 
' See later, p. 268. 
[• From Isa. 2.6.] 
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several hundied Jews in Tarioufi parts of Bussia joined the 
BUu society. Of these only a few dozen pioneers left for Falesr- 
tine — between June and July of 1882. 

At firsty the leaders of the organization attempted to enter 
into n^otiations with the Turkish GtoTemment, with a view 
to obtaining from it a large tract of land for colonizing 
purposes^ but the n^;otiations fell through. The handful of 
pioneers were obliged to work in the agricultural settlements 
near Jaffa, in Mxkweh Israel, a foundation of the AUiance 
IsraSUte in Paris, and in the colony Sishan le^Zion, which had 
been recently established by private initiative. The youthful 
idealists had to endure many harddups in an unaccustomed 
environment and in a branch of endeavor entirely alien to them. 
A ocmsiderable part of the pioneers were soon forced to give 
up the struggle and make way for the new settlers who were 
lees intelligent perhaps but physically better fitted for their 
task. The foundations of Palestinian cokmization had been 
laid, though within ezceediugly narrow limits, and the very idea 
of the national restoration of the Jewish people in Palestine 
was then as it was later a much greater social factor in Jewish 
life than the practical colonization of a country whidi could 
only absorb an insignificant number of laborers. At those 
moments, when the Bussian horrors made life unbeatable, the 
eyes of many sufferers were turned Eastward, towards the tiny 
strip of land on the shores of the Mediterranean, where the 
dream of a new life upon the resuscitated ruins of gray 
antiquity held out the promise of fulfilment. 

A contemporary writer, in surveying recent events in the 
Bussian valley of tears, makes the following observations: 

Jewish life during the latter part of 1882 has assumed a 
monotonously gloomy, oppressively dull aspect True, the streets 
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are no lonier foil of wbirllng feathers from torn bedding; the 
window-panes no longer crash throu^ the streets. The thunder 
and lightning which were recently illling the air and gladdening 
the hearts of the Greek-Orthodox people are no more. Bat have the 
Jews actoallj gained by the change frcnn the illegal persecutions 
[in the form of pogroms] to the legal persecutions of the third of 
May? Maltreated, plundered, reduced to beggary, put to shame, 
slandered, and dispirited, the Jews haye been cast out of the com- 
munity of human beings. Their destitution, amounting to beg- 
gary, has been firmly established and definitely aflized to them. 
Gloomy darkness, without a ray of light, has deecended upon that 
bewitched and narrow world in which this unhappy tribe has been 
languishing so long, gasping for breath in the sufCocating atmos- 
phere of poTcrty and contempt Will this go on for a long time? 
wni the Utfit of day break at last? 



IWiraiB UPHEAVALS 

L DmUinsioNicBNT ov thb IimiiiLiaBKziA ahd 

THB National Bi?iyAL 

The oatastrophd at the beguming of the eighties ixxk the 
Jews of Btiasia tmawaiesy and found them unpiepared for 
spiritual self-defence. The impressions of the recent brief 
^ era of reforms '' were still fresh in their minds. Thej still 
remembered the initial steps of Alexander II.'s Oovemment 
in the direction of the complete ciyil emancipation of Bnssian 
Jewry, the appeals of the intellectual classes of Russia calling 
npon the Jews to draw nearer to them, the bright prospects 
of a rejuvenated Russia. The niggardly gifts of the Russian 
GoTemment were recriyed by Russian Jewry with an out- 
burst of gratitude and dcTotion which bordered on flunkey- 
ism. The intellectual young Jews and Jewesses who had 
passed through the Russian public schools made frantic en- 
deavors, not only towards association but also towards complete 
cultural amalgamation with the Russian people. Assimilation 
and Russification became the watchwords of the day. The 
literary ideals of young Russia became the sacred tablets of 
the Jewish youth. 

But suddenly, lo and behold I that same Russian people, in 
which the progressive forces of Jewry were ready to merge their 
identity, appeared in the shape of a monster, whidi belched 
forth hordes upon hordes of rioters and murderers. The Gov- 
ernment had changed front, and adopted a policy of reaction 
and fierce Jew-hatred, while the liberal classes of Russia showed 
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but scant fljmpathy with tbe down-trodden and maltreated 
nation. The voice of the hostile press^ the Novoye Vremya, the 
fiiiM, and others, reeonnded through the air with full vigor, 
whereas the liberal press, owing partly — but only partly — ^to 
the tightening grip of the censor, defended the Jews in a per- 
functory manner. Even the publicists of the radical type, who 
were principally grouped around the periodical Otyechest- 
vennyia Zapiski ('' Becords of the Fatherland '^), looked upon 
the pogroms merely as the brutal manifestation of an economic 
struggle, and viewed the whole complicated Jewish problem^ 
with all its century-long tragic implications, in the light of 
a subordinate social-economic question. 

The only one whose soul was deeply stirred by the sight 
of the new sufferings of an ancient people was the Russian 
satirist, Shchedria-Saltykov, and he poured forth his senti- 
ments in the summer of 1882, after the completion of the first 
cyde of pogroms, in an article marked by a lyric strain, so 
different from his usual style.^ But Shchedrin was the only 
Bussian writer of prominence who responded to the Jewish 
sorrow. Turgenyev and Tolstoi held their peace, whereas the 

* The article appeared in the Oiyecheitpennyia ZapUki in August, 
1882. The following sentences In that article are worthy of re- 
production: " History has never recorded In its pages a question 
more replete with sadness, more foreign to the sentiments of 
humanity, and more filled with tortures than the Jewish question. 
The history of mankind as a whole is one endless martyrology; 
yet at the same time it is also a record of endless progresa In 
the records of martyrology the Hebrew tribe occupies the first 
place; in the annals of progress it stands aside, as if the luminous 
perspectives of history could never reach it There is no more 
heart-rending tale than the story of this endless torture of man by 
man." 

In the same article the Russian satirist draws a clever parallel 
between the mercUess Russian JTaloJk, or "boss," who ruins 
the peasantry, and the pitiful Jewish "exploiter," the half- 
starved tradesman, who in turn is exploited by everyone. 
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literary oelebritieB of Western Europe, Victor Hugo, Benan, 
and many others, came forward with passionate protests. The 
Boflsian inteiligenxia remained cold in the face of the baming 
tortures of Jewry. The educated classes of Bnssian Jewry 
were hurt to the quick by this chilly attitude, and their former 
enthusiasm gave way to disillnnonment. 

This disilluBionment f oond its early expression in the lamen- 
tations of repentant assimilators. One of these assimilators, 
writing in the first months of the pogroms, makes the follow- 
ing confession: 

The cultured Jewish classes have turned their baidc upon 
their history, have forgotten their traditions, and haye conceiTed a 
contempt for eyerything which might make them realize that they 
are the members of the " eternal people." With no definite ideals, 
dragging their Judaism behind them as a fugitive gaHeyHdaye 
drags his heavy chain, how could these men justify their belong- 
ing to the tribe of " Christrkillers '' and " exploiters ''? . . . . 
Truly pitiful has become the position of these asslmilatorfl, who 
but yesterday were the champions of national self-effacement. 
Life demands self-determination. To sit between two stools haa 
now become an impossibility. The logic of erents has placed 
them before the altematiye: either to declare themBelyes openly 
as renegades, or to take their proper share in the sufluings of their 
people. 

Another representatiye of the Jewish inMUgmma writes 
in the following strain to the editor of a Bussian-Jewidi peri- 
cdiuil: 

When I remember what has beso done to us, bow we have been 
taught to loye Russia and Russian speedh, how we haye beso 
induced and compelled to introduce the Russian language and 
eyerything Russian into our families so that our children know 
no other language but Russian, and how we are now repulsed 
and persecuted, then our hearts are filled with slekentog deqpalr 
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from which there seams to be no eMXipe. This terrible iiunilt gnaws 
at my litals. It may be that I am mistaken, but I do honestly 
beHere that even If I succeeded In moving to a happier country 
where all men are equal, where there are no pogroms by day 
and " Jewish commissions " by night, I would yet remain sick at 
heart to the very end of my life— to such an extent do I feel worn 
out by this accursed year, this uniyersal mental eclipse which 
has Tlsited our dear fatherland. 

Russian-Jewish literature of that period is full of similar 
self -revelations of disillusioned intellectuals. However, this 
repentant mood did not always lead to positive results. Some 
of these intellectualB, having become part and parcel of Russian 
cultural life, were no longer able to find their way back to 
Judaism, and they were carried off by the current of assimila- 
tion, culminating in baptism. Others stood at the cross-roads, 
wavering between assimilation and Jewish nationalism. Still 
others were so stunned by the blow they had received that 
they reeled violently backward, and pfoolaimed as their slogan 
the return '^home,'' in the sense of a complete renunciation 
of free criticism and of all strivings for inner reforms. 

However, in the healthy part of Russian Jewry this change 
of mind resulted in turning their ideals definitely in the 
direction of national rejuvenation upon modem foundations. 
The idea of a struggle for national rejuvenation in Russia 
itself had not yet matured. It appeared as an active force 
only in the following decade.^ During the era of pogroms 
the salvation of Judaism was primarily associated with the 
idea of emigration. The champions of American emigration 
were prone to idealize tiiis movement, which had in reality 
sprung from practical necessity, and they saw in it, not with- 
er That idea was subecQuently championed by the wrtter of this 
Tolume. See more about it in voL IIL] 
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out justification^ tha beginning of a new free center of Judaiem 
in the Diaspora. The Hebrew poet Jndah Leib Gordon' 
addresses ^* The Daughter of Jacob [the Jewish people], dis- 
graced by the son of Hamor [the Russian QoTemment]'' * in 
the following words: 

CkMne, let us go where liberty's light 
Doth shine upon all with equal might. 
Where erery man, without disgrace. 
Is free to adhere to his creed and his racs^ 
Where thou, too, shalt no longer fear 
Dishonor from brutes, mj sister dear! ' 

The exponents of American emigration were inspired by tiie 
prospect of an exodus from the land of slavery into the land 
of freedom. Many of them looked forward to the establish- 
ment of agricultural and fanning settlements in that country 
and to the concentration of large Jewish masses in the thinly 
populated States of the Union where they hoped the Jews 
might be granted a considerable amount of self -government. 

Side by side with the striving for a transplantation of Jewish 
centers within the Diaspora, another idea, which negatives 
the Diaspora altogether and places in its stead the resusci- 
tation of the Jewish national center in Palestine, struggled to 
life amidst the birth pangs of the pogroms. The first theoretic 
exponent of this new movement, called ** Love of Zion,*' * was 
M. L. Lilienblum, who in a former stage of radicalism had 
• preadied the need of religious reforms in JudaisuL* As far 

V Bee p. 228 et tecf.] 

[* An allusion to Qen. 34, with a plaj on the words B^n-temor, 
" the son of an ass."] 

[' From his Hebrew poem Ahoti RuKamui, " Vj Beloved Sister."] 

[*A translation of the Hebrew term Hibhat Zion, In Russian 
it was generally termed PiOettiMpKiUtvo. i. e., "Lore of Pales- 
tine."] 

[■ See p. 236 et neq,^ 
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back as in the automn of the first pogrom year Lilienblum 
published a series of articles in which he interpreted the idea 
of Palestinian colonization, which had but recently sprang 
to life, in the light of a common national task for the 
whole of Jewry. Lilienblnm endeavored to show that the^root 
of all the historic misfortunes of the Jewish people lay in the 
fact that it was in all lands an alien element which refuses 
to assimilate in its entirety with the donunant nation — ^with 
the landlord, as it were. The landlord tolerates his tenant 
only so long as he finds him conyenient; let the tenant make 
the slightest attempt at competing with the landlord, and he 
will be promptly evicted. During the Middle Ages the Jews 
were persecuted in the name of religious fanaticism. Now 
a beginning has been made to persecute them in the name of 
national fanaticism, coupled with economic factors, and this 
'^ second chapter of our history will no doubt contain many 
a bloody page.*' 

Jewish suffering can only be removed by removing its cause. 
We must cease to be strangers in every land of the globe, and 
establish ourselves in a country where we ourselves may be 
the landlords. Such a country can only be our ancient father- 
land, Palestine, which belongs to us by the right of history. 
^^ We must undertake the colonization of Palestine on so com- 
prehensive a scale that in the course of one century the Jews 
may be able to leave inhospitable Europe almost entirely and 
settle in the land of our forefathers to which we are legally 
entitled.^' 

These thoughts, expounded with that simplified logic which 
will strike certain iypes of mind as incontrovertible, were fully 
attuned to the sentiments of the Jewish masses which were 
standing with ** girded loins,'' ready for their exodus from the 
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new EgTpi The emigration societies formed in the b^;imung 
of 1882 oonnted in their ranks many advocates of Palestinian 
c(donization. Bitter literary feuds were waged between the 
'^ Americans '' and ^Palestinians/' A young poet, Simon 
Frug/ composed the following enthusiastic exodus march, 
which he prefaced by the biblical Terse *^ Speak unto tiie chil* 
dren of Israel, that they go forward'' (Bx. 14. 15) : 

Thine eyes are keen, thy feet are strong, thy staff is trm — 

why then» mynatloa. 
Dost thou on the road stop and droop» thy gray head lost In 

contemplatioii? 
Look up and see: In numerona bands 
Thy sons return from all the lands. 
Forward then march, through a sea of sorrow. 
Through a chain of tortures, towards the dawn of the 

morrow! 
Forward--to the strains of the song of days gone byt. 
For future ages like thunder to ua ery: 
" Arise, my people, from thy graTS, 
And liYe once more, a nation free and braye! ** 
And in our ears songs of a new life ring. 
And hymns of triumph the storms to us sing. 

This inarch voiced the sentiments of those who dieamed 
of the Promised Land — whether it be on the shores of the 
Jordan or on the banks of the If ississij^. 

2. Pikskibb's "^ Autoekakoipatiok " 

The conception of emigration as a means of national re- 
juyenation, which had sprung to life amidst the ^^ thunder 
and lightning " of the pogroms, found a thoughtful exponent 
in the person of Dr. Leon Pinsker, a prominent communal 
worker in Odessa, who had at one time looked to assimila* 

[^Ha became later a calibrated poet in Russian and Tiddlah. 
He died in 191S.] 
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tion as pKMnismg a solution of the Jewish problem. In his pam- 
phlet '^ Autoemancipation '' (published in September, 1882), 
which is marked by profound thinkings Pinsker yividlj de- 
scribes the mental agony experienced by him at the sight 
of the physical slavery of the Jewry of Bussia and the spiritual 
slavery of the emancipated Jewry of Western Europe. To him 
the Jewish people in the Diaspora is not a living nation, 
but rather the ghost of a nation, haunting the globe and 
scaring all living national organisms. The salvation of 
Judaism can only be brought about by transforming this ghost 
into a real being, by re-establishing the Jewish people upon a 
territory of its own which might be obtained through the 
common endeavor of Jewry and through international Jewish 
co-operation in some convenient part of the globe, be it Pales- 
tine or America. Such is the way of Jewish autoemancipa- 
tion, in eontradistinction from the civic emancipation, which 
had been bestowed by the dominant nationalities upon the Jews 
as an act of grace and which does not safeguard them against 
anti-Semitism and the humiliating position of second-rate citi- 
zens. The Jewish people can be restored, if, instead of many 
places of refuge scattered all over the globe, it will be concen- 
trated in one politically guaranteed place of refuge. For this 
purpose a general Jewish congress ought to be called which 
should be entrusted with the financial and political issues in- 
volved in the plan. The present generation must take the first 
step towards this national restoration; posterity will do the 
rest. 

Pinsker's pamphlet, which was written in German and 
printed abroad ^ with the intention of appealing to the Jews 

[*The flrat edition appeared in Berlin, in 1882. It bears the 
snb-title: ''An Appeal to his Brethren by a Russian Jew." It 
was published anonymously.] 
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of Weetem Europe, failed to produce any efFect iqK>n that 
assimilated section of the Jewish people. In Russia, howeyer^ 
it became the catechism of the '^ Love of Zion " morement and 
eyentuallj of Zionism and Territorialism. The theory ex- 
pounded in Pinsker's pamjdilet made a strong appeal to the 
Russian Jews, not only on account of its dose reascming, but 
also because it gave powerful utterance to that pessimistic frame 
of mind which seemed to have seised upon them all. Its 
weakest point lay in the fact that it Tested on a wrong historic 
premise and on a narrow definition of the term ^ nation ** in 
the sense of a territorial and political organism. Pinsker 
seems to have overlooked that the Jews of the Diaspora, taken 
as a whole, have not ceased to form a nation, though of a l^pe 
of its own, and fhlbt in modem political history nations of this 
'^ cultural ^ complexion have appeared on the scene more and 
more frequentiy. 

Lacking a definite practical foundation, Pinsker's doctrine 
could not but accomodate itself to the Palestinian coloniza- 
tion movement, although its insignificant dimensions were ^i- 
tirely out of proportion to the far-reaching plans concdved by 
the author of ^ Autoemancipation.'' Idlienblum and Pinaker 
were joined by the old nationalist Smolenskin and the former 
assimilator Levanda. Ha-Shahar and ha-Melitz in Hebrew 
and the Raasvyet in Russian became the literary vehicles of 
'£he new movement. In opposition to these tendencies, the 
Voshhod of St. Petersburg ^ reflected the ideas of the progres- 
sive Russian-Jewish inteUigenzia, and defended their old 
position which was that of civil emancipation and inner Jewish 
reforms. In the middle between these two extremes stood 
the Russian weekly Russhi Yevrey (" The Russian Jew "), in 

[^See p. 221. It appeared simultaneously as a weekly and a 
monthly.] 
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Si FeterAnrg, and the Hebrew weekly ht^TMBfirah (^The 
Dawn ^), in Warsaw^ voicing the moderate yiews of the Has- 
kakh period, wiih a decided bent towards the nationalistic 
movement. 

S. MisoABBHED Bblioious Bxfobhs 

The storm of pogroms not only broke many yotmg twigs 
on the tree of ^ enlightenment/' whidi had attidned to fall 
bloom in the preceding period, but it also bent others into 
monstrous diapes. This abnormal development is particularly 
characterisMc of the idea of religions reforms in Judaism 
which sprang to life in the beginning of the eighties. A 
fortnight before the pogr(»n at Yelisavetgrad, which inang- 
nrated another gloomy chapter in the annals of Russian Jewry, 
the papers reported that a new Jewish sect had appeared in 
that dty under the name of ^^ The Spiritual Biblical Brother- 
hood.'' Its members denied all religious dogmas and cere- 
monies, and acknowledged only the moral doctrines of the 
Bible; they condemned all mercantile pursuits, and endeavored 
to live by physical labor, primarily by agriculture. 

The foonder of this '^Brotherhood" was a local teacher 
and joumalisty Jacob Gfordin, who stood at that time under 
the influence of the South-Bussian Stundists ' as well as of 
the socialistic Bussian Populists.' The ''Spiritual Biblical 
Brotherhood" was made up altogether of a score of people. 
In a newspaper appeal which appeared shortly after the 
spring pogroms of 1881 the leador of the sect, hiding his 
identity under the pen-name of "A Brother-Biblist^" called 
upon the Jews to divest themselves of those character traits and 

PA Roflslaa sect with rationalistic tendencies which are trace- 
able to Western Protestantism.] 
[' See above, p. 222.] 
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economic punaits whicb excited the hatred of the natiTe pop- 
ulation against them : the love of money, the hunt for barter, 
usury, and petty trading. This appeal, which sounded in 
unison with the voice of tiie Russian Jew-baiters and appeared 
at a time when the wounds of the pogrom victims were not 
yet healed, aroused profound indignation among the Jews. 
Shortly afterwards the '^ Spiritual Biblical Brotherhood '' fell 
asunder. Some of its members joined a like-minded sect in 
Odessa which had been founded there in the b^inning of 
1882 by a teacher, Jacob Priluker, under the name of ^ New 
IsraeL** 

The aim of '' New Israel ^ was to facilitate, by means of 
radical religious reforms conceived in the spirit of rational- 
ism, the contact between Jews and Christians and thereby 
pave the way for civil emancipation. The twofcdd rdigio- 
social program of the sect was as follows: 

The sect recognizes only the teachings of Moses; It rejects the 
Talmud* the dietary laws, the rite of circamcision, and the trar 
ditional form of worship; the daj of rest is transferred froan 
Saturday to Simday; the Russian language is declared to be the 
** native" tongue of the Jews and made obligatory in everr^ay 
life; usury and similar distasteful pursuits are forbidden. 

As a reward for all these virtuous endeavors the sect ex- 
pected from the Russian €k>vemment, which it petitioned to 
that effect, complete civil equality for its members, permis- 
sion to intermarry with Christians, and the right to wear a 
special badge by which they were to be marked off from the 
^Talmudic Jews.'' As an expression of gratitude for the 
anticipated governmental benefits, the members of the sect 
pledged themselves to give their boys and girls who were 
to be bom during the coining year tiie names of Alexander 
or Alexandra, in honor of the Bussian Tsar. 
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The fiiflt Tdigious half of the program of '' New Israel '' 
might possibly have attracted a few adherents. But the second 
** business-like ^* part of it opened the eyes of the public to 
the true aspirations of these ^ reformers/' who, in their eager- 
ness for civil equality, were ready to barter away religion, 
conscience, and honor, and who did not balk at betraying 
such low flunkeyism at a time when the blood of the victims 
of the Balta pogrom had not yet dried. 

Thus it was that the withering inflnjence of reactionary 
Judaeophobia compromised and crippled the second attempt at 
inner reforms in Judaism. Both movements soon passed out of 
existence, and their founders subsequently left Russia. Gordin 
went to America, and, renouncing hib sins of youth, became a 
popular Yiddish playwright. Priluker settled in England, and 
entered the employ of the missionaries who were anxious to 
propagate Christianity among the Jews. A few years later, 
during 1884 and 1885, " New Israel '* cropped up in a new 
shape, this time in Kishinev, where the puny '^ Congregation of 
New Testament Israelites ^ was founded by I. Babinovich, hav- 
ing for its aim '' the fusion of Judaism witii Christianiiy.'' In 
the house of prayer, in whidb this " Congregation,** consisting 
altogether of ten members, worshipped, sermons were also deliv- 
ered by a Protestant clergyman. 

A few years later this new missionary device was also 
abandoned. The pestiferous atmosphere which surrounded 
Bussian-Jewish life at that time could do no more than pro- 
duce these poisonous growths of ^ religious reform.'* For the 
wholesome seeds of suxix a reform were bound to wither after 
the collapse of the ideals which had served as a lode star 
during the period cf ^ enlightenment" 



CHAPTER XXVi 

INCREASED JEWISH DISABILTTIlSS 

1. ThB PaHLEN CoHHISSION AKD NBW SOHXICBB 09 

Oppbbssion 

The '^ Temporary Rules " of If ay 3, 1882, had be^ pasBed, 
60 to speak, as an extraordinary ^ war measare,'' outside the 
usual channel of legislative action. Tet the Russian GfoTem- 
ment could not but realize that sooner or later it would be 
bound to adopt the customary legal procedure and place the 
Jewish question before the highest court of the land, the Council 
of State. To meet this eyentuality, it was necessary to pre- 
pare materials of a somewhat better quality than had been 
manufactured by the '^gubernatorial commissions'' and the 
'^ Central Jewish Committee ** which owed their existence to 
Ignatyev, forming part and parcel of the general anti-Jewish 
policy of the discharged Minister. Even prior to the promul- 
gation of the '' Temporary Rules/' the Council of Ministers 
had called the Tzar's attention to the necessity of appointing a 
special '^ High Commission '' to deal with the Jewish question 
and to draft legal measures for submission to the Council of 
State. 

This suggestion was carried out on February 4, 1883, on 
which day an imperial ukase was issued calling for the forma- 
tion of a ** High Commission for the Revision of the Current 
Laws concerning the Jews.'' The chairmanship of the Com- 
mission was first entrusted to Makov, a former Minister of 
the Interior, and after his untimely death, to Count Pahlen, a 
former Minister of Justice, who guided the work of the CSom- 
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mission during the five years of its existence — Whence its popu- 
lar designation as the ^Pahlen Commission/' The mem- 
bership of the Ck>mmi88ion was made up of six officials repre- 
senting the various departments of the Ministry of the Interior^ 
and of one official for each of the Ministries of Finance^ Justice, 
Public Instruction, Crown Domains, and Foreign AfEairS; 
and, lastly, of a few experts who were consulted casually. 

The new bureaucratic body receiyed no definite instructions 
as to the period of time within which it was expected to com- 
plete its labors. It was evidently given to understand that 
the work entrusted to it could wdl afford to wait. The first 
session of the High Commission was held fully ten months 
after its official appointment by the Tzar, and its business pro- 
ceeded at a snail's pace, surrounded by the mysterious air 
characteristic of Russian officialdom. For several years the 
High Commission had to work its way through the sad inheri- 
tance of the defunct ^ gubernatorial commissions,'' represented 
by mounds of paper with the most fantastic projects of solving 
the Jewish question, endeavoring to bring these materials into 
some kind of system. It also received a number of memoranda 
on the Jewish question from outsiders, among them from 
public-minded Jews, who in moat cases used Baron Horace 
Ounzburg as their go-between — ^memoranda which sought to 
put the various aspects of the question in their right perspec- 
tive. After four years spent on the examination of the ma- 
terial, the Commission undertook to formulate its own conclu- 
sions, but, for rettons which will become patent later (m, these 
conclusions were never crystallized in the form of legal pro- 
visions. 

While the High Commission was assiduously engaged in 
the ^ revision of the current laws oonoeming the Jews/' in 
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other words^ waa repeating the Sisyphns task abandoned by 
scores of similar bureaucratic creations in the past^ ihe Govern- 
ment pursued with unabated vigor its old-time policy of making 
the life of the Jews unbearable by turning out endless varieties 
of new legal restrictions. These restrictions weie generally 
passed ^' outside the law/' i. e., without their being previously 
submitted to the Council of State; they were simply brought 
up as suggestions before the Council of Ministers^ and, after 
adoption by the latter, received legal sanction through ratifica- 
tion by the Tzar. Without awaiting the results of the revision 
of Jewish legislation which it had itself undertaken, the 
Bussian Government embarked enthusiastically upon the task 
of forging new chains for the hapless Jewish race. For a 
number of years the High Commission was nothing more than 
a cover to screen these cruel experiments of the powers at the 
helm of the state. At the very time in which the ministerial 
officials serving on the High Commission indulged in abstract 
speculations about the Jewish question and invented various 
methods for its solution, the Council of Ministers anticipated 
this solution in the spirit of rabid anti-Semitism, and was 
quick to give it effect in concrete life. 

The wind which was blowing from the heights of Bussian 
bureaucracy was decidedly unfavorable to the Jews. The 
bdated coronation of Alexander III., which took place in 
May, 1883, and, in accordance with Bussian tradition, brought, 
in the form of an imperial manifesto,^ various privileges and 
alleviations for different sections of the Biissian population, 
left the Jews severely alone. The Tzar lent an attentive ear 
to those zealous governors and govemors^general, who in their 
** most humble reports '' propounded the new-fanned theory 

i* See abore, p. 246, n. 1.] 
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of the ** injuriousness '' of the Jews; the marginal remaikB fre- 
quently attached by him to these reports assumed the force 
of binding resolutions.^ In the b^;inning of 1883, the gov- 
ernor-general of Odessa, Ourko, took occasion in his report to 
the Tzar to comment on the excessive growth of the number 
of Jewish pupils in the gymnazia* and on their ^injurious 
effect'' upon their Christian fellow-pupils. Ourko proposed 
to fix a limited percentage for the admission of Jews to these 
schools, and the Tzar made the annotation: ^I share this 
conTiction; the matter ought to receiye attention.'' 

The matter did of course ''receive attention.'' It was 
brought up before the Committee of Ministers. But the latter 
was reluctant to pass upon it at once, and thought it wiser to 
have it prepared and duly submitted for legislative action at 
some future time. However, when the governor-general of 
Odessa and the governor of EJiarkov, in their reports for the 
following year, expatiated again on the necessity of fixing a 
school norm for the Jews, the Tzar made another annotation 
in a more emjAatic tone : '' It is desirable to decide this ques« 
tion finally." This sufSced to impress the Committee of Min- 
isters with the convicticxi *' that the growing influx of the non- 
Christian element into the educational eetabliAments exerts, 
from a moral and religious point of view, a most injurious 
infiueoce upon the Christian children." The question was 
submitted for consideration to the High Commission under the 
chairmanship of Count Pahlen. The Minister of Public 
Instruction was ordered to frame poet-haste an enactment 
embodying the spirit of the imperial resolution. Soon the new 
fruit of the Buasian bureaucratic genius was ready to be 

[^ Bee en the term ** Resolutioii,'* vol. I, p. 268, n. 1.] 
P Bee above^ 9. ICl. n. 1.] 
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plucked — ^the school norm,^ which was deitined to occap; 
a prominent place in the fabric of BoBsian-Jewiah disabilities. 
The center of grayity of the gystem of oppression lay, as it 
always did, in the restrictions attaching to the right of domi- 
cile and free moTemeat — ^restrictions which frequently made 
life for the Jews physically impossible by cutting off their acoesa 
to the sources of a Uvelihood. The ^ Temporary Rules *^ of the 
third of May displayed in this domain a daialing variety of 
legal tortoies such as might hate excited the envy of medieval 
inquisitors. The *^ May laws ** of lto2 barred the Jews from 
settling outside the cities '' anew,*' i, e., in the future, ezenq>t- 
ing those who had settled in the rural districts prior to 1882. 
These old-time Jewish rustics were a thorn in the flesh of 
the Russian anti-Semites, who hoped for a sudden disappear- 
ance of the Jewish population from the Bussian country-side. 
Accordingly, a whole set of administratiye measures was put 
in motion, with a riew to making the life of the village Jews 
unbearable. In another connection ' we had occasion to point 
out that the Bussian authorities as well as the Christian com- 
petitors of the Jews made it their business to expel the latter 
from the rural localities as ^^ vicious members,'' t^ having 
the peasant assemblies raider special ^ verdicts ** against them. 
This method was now supi^emented by new omtrivances to dis- 
lodge the Jews. A village Jew who haj^ned to absent him- 
self for a few days or weeks to go to town was frequently 
barred by the pdUoe from returning to his home, on tiie ground 
that he was ^ a new settler.'' There are cases of Jewish fami- 
lies on record which, according to custom, had left the village 
for the Hi^ Holidays to attend services in an adjacent town 
or townlet, and which, on their return home, met with con- 

^ See p. 318 et teg. 
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fiiderable difBcnlties^ because their return was interpreted by 
the police as a ^'new setUemenf In the dominions of the 
anti-Jewish satrap Drentehi the administration construed the 
*^ Temporary Rules " to mean that Jews were not allowed to 
move from one village to another, or even from one house 
to another within the precincts of their native village/ 

Moreover, the police was authorised to expel from the vil- 
lages all those Jews who did not possess thdr own houses 
upon their own land, on the ground that these Jews, in renting 
new quarters, would have to make a new lease with their 
owners, and such a lease was forbidden by the May laws/ 
These malicious misinterpretations of the law affected some 
ten thousand Jews in the villages of Chernigov and Poltava. 
These Jews lived habitually in rented houses or in houses 
which were their property but were built upon ground belong- 
ing to peasants, and they were consequently liable to expul- 
sion. The cry of these unfortunates, who were threatened 
with eviction in the dead of the winter, was heard not in 
near-by Kiev but in far-off St Petersburg. By a senatorial 
Uikaae, published in January, 1884, a check was put on these 
administrative highway methods. The expulsion was stopped, 
though a considerable number of Jewish families had in the 
meantime been evicted and ruined. 

At the same time other restrictiims which were in like 
manner deduced from the ^ Temporary Bules '' were allowed 
to remain in full force. One of these was the prohibition 
of removing from one village to another, even though they 
were contiguous, so that the rural Jews were practically placed 
in the position of serfs, being affixed to their places of resi- 

^Svidenoe of this is found in the drcolar of the governor of 
Ghemlgov, taued in 188S. 
*8eep.81S. 
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dence. This cmel practice was Banctioned by tbe law of 
December 29, 1887. A» a contemporary writer puts it, the law 
implied that when a village in which a Jew lived was burned 
down, or when a factory in which he worked was closed, he 
was compelled to remove into one of the towns or townlets, since 
he was not allowed to search for a shelter and a livelihood in 
any other rural locality. In accordance with the same law, a 
Jew had no right to offer shelter to his widowed mother or to 
his infirm parents who lived in another village. Furthermore, 
a Jew was barred from taking over a commercial or industrial 
establishment bequeathed to him by his father, if the latter 
had lived in another village. He was not even allowed to take 
charge of a house bequeathed to him by his parents, if they had 
resided in another village, though situated within the confines 
of the Pale. 

While this network of disabilities was ruining the Jews, 
it yielded a plentiful harvest for the police^ from the highest 
to the lowest ofiBcials. ^'Oraft,^' the Bussian hdbe€Ls cqfpus 
Act, shielded the persecuted Jew against the caprice and vio- 
lence of the authorities in the application of the restrictive 
laws, and Bussian officialdom held on tightly to Jewish right- 
lessness as their own special benefice. Hatred of the Jews 
has at all times gone hand in hand with love of Jewidi money. 

2. JswiSH DiSABiLrriBS Outsidb thb Palb 

Outside the Pale of Settlement the net of disabilities was 
stretched out even more widely and was sure to catch the 
Jew in its meshes. Throughout the length and breadth of the 
Bussian Empire, outside of the fifteen governments of Western 
Bussia and the ten governments of the Kingdom of Poland, 
there vras scattered a handful of ** privileged '^ Jews who were 
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pennitted to reside beyond the Pale : men with an academic edu- 
cation, first guild merchants who had for a number of years 
paid their guild dues within the Pale, and handicraftsmen, 
so long as they confined themselyes to the pursuit of their 
craft. The influx of '^ iUegal '' Jews into this tabooed region 
was checked by measures of extraordinary severity. The 
example was set by the Russian capital, ^* the window towards 
Europe,^' whieh had been broken through by Peter the Oreat. 
The city of St. Petersburg, harboring some 20,000 privileged 
Jews who lived there legedly, became the center of attraction 
for a large number of '^ illegal'' Jews who flocked to the 
capital with the intention, deemed a criminal offence by the 
(Government, of engaging in some modest business pursuit, 
without paying the high guild dues, or of devoting themselves 
to science or literature, without the diploma from a higher 
educational institution in their pockets. The number of these 
Jews who obtained their right of residence through a legal 
fiction, by enrolling th^nselves as artisans or as employees of 
the ** privileged '' Jews, was very considerable, and the police 
expended a vast amount of energy in waging a fierce struggle 
against them. The dty-govemor of St. Petersburg, Oresser, 
who was notorious for the cruelty of his police r6^me, made 
it his specialty to hunt down the Jews. A contemporary writer, 
in reviewing the events of the year 1883, gives the following 
descriptic«L of the exploits of the metropolitan police: 

The campaign was started at the very beginning of the year and 
continued uninterruptedly until the eud of it Early in March 
the metn^olitan polioe received orders to search most rigor- 
ously the Jewish reaidences and examine the passports. In the 
polioe stations special records were instituted for the Jews. St. 
Petersburg was to be purged of the odious Hebrew tribe. The con- 
trivances employed were no looger noveU and were the same 
which had been successfully tried in other cities. The Jews were 
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raided in regular ftahlon. ThoM that were found with doulitfiil 
claimfl to residenoe in the ciq^^ital were, frequently accompanied 
by their families, immediately dispatched to the proper railroad 
stations, escorted hy policemen .... The time for departure was 
measured by hours. The term of expulsion was generally limited 
to twenty-four hours, or forty-eight hours, as if it inrolyed the 
execution of a court-martial sentence. And yet, the majority of 
the Tietims of expulsion were people who had llTcd in St Peters- 
burg for many years, and had succeeded in establishing homes 
and business places, which could not be liquidated within twenty- 
four hours or thereabout .... The harried expulsions from the 
capital resulted In numerous conversions to Christianity .... 
Amusing stories circulated all over town concerning Jews who 
had decided to join the Christian Church, and had applied for 
permission to remain in the capital for one or two weeks— the 
time required by law for a preliminary training in the truths of 
the new fftith — ^but whose petition was flatly refused because the 
police beliered that a similar training might also be recelYed 
within the boundaries of the Pale of Settlement 

As a matter of f act, fictitious conyersions of this kind were 
but seldom resorted to in the fight against goyermnental yio- 
lence. As a rule, the evasion of the '' law " was effected by less 
harmful, perhaps, but no less humiliating and even tragic 
fictions. Many a Jewish newcomer would bring with him on 
his arrival in St. Petersburg an artisan's oertificate and enrol 
himself as an apprentice of some ** full-fledged '^ Jewish arti- 
san. But woe betide if the police happened to visit the work- 
shop and fail to find the fictitious apprentice at work. He was 
liable to immediate expulsion, and the owner of the shop was 
no less exposed to grave risks. Some Jews, in their eagerness 
to obtain the right of residence, registered as man-servants in 
the employ of Jewish physicians or lawyers.^ These would- 

^ Under the Russian law [see p. 166] Jews possesidng a uni- 
versity diploma of the first degree were entitled to employ two 
" domestic servants " from among their coreUgionlsts. 
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be seryaats wen freqaenily summoned to tbe polioe rtationa 
and ciOBB-examined as to the character of their ^sernce.'* 
The answers expected from them were something like: ^ I 
dean mj master's boots, cany behind him his portfolio to 
conrty^' etc. Sereral pnmiinent Jewish writers lived for many 
years in Si Petersburg on this ^ flnnkeyidi '^ basis — among 
them tbe talented yonng poet Simon Frog/ tiie singer of 
Jewish sonow who was fast establishing for himsdf a repa- 
tation both in Jewish and in Bnssian liAeratore. 

It can easily be realised how precanons was the position 
of these men. Any day their passports might be fotmd orna- 
mented by a red police notation ordering their expulsion from 
the capital within twenty-f onr honrs. All Bnssia was stirred 
at that time by the senMtional story of a yonng Jewess, who 
had come to St Petenbnig or Moscow to enter the college 
conrses for women, and in order to obtain Ihe right of resir 
dence found herself compelled to register fictitioasly as a 
prostitute and take out ^ a yellow tickef When the police 
discovered that the young woman was engaged in studying, in- 
stead of plying her official '^ trade,'' she was banished from the 
capital. In 1886, Sngland was shocked by the expulsion from 
Moscow of the well-known English Member of Parliament^ the 
banker Sir Samuel Montagu (later Lord Swaythling) . Despite 
his influential position, Montagu was c^ered out of the Bus- 
sian capital ''within twenty-four hours,*' like an itinerant 
vagrant. 

None of these tragedies, however, was able to produce any 
e£Fect upon the ringleaders and henchmen of the Russian in- 
quisition. The energy of the authorities spent itsdf primarily 
in the fight against the natural, yet, according to the Bussian 

[' See p. 830.] 
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pode^ ^ illegal '^ rtraggle of the Jews for their ezisteaoe and 
against the sacred right of man to move about freely. The 
mereileas Bnssian law, trampling upon this inviolable right, 
drove human beings from village to town and from one town 
to another. In the hotibed of militant Jndaeophobia, in 
Kie^^ raids upon ** illegal " Jewish rendents were the order of 
the day. During the year 1886 alone more than two thousand 
Jewish families were evicted from the town.^ Not satisfied 
with the expulsion of the Jews from the towns prohibited to 
them by law^ the authorities contrived to swdl the number of 
these towns by adding new localities which were part of the 
Pale and as such open to the Jews. In 1887, the large South- 
Russian cities Bofftov-on-the Don and Taganrog were trans- 
ferred from the Pale of Settlement' to the tabooed territory 
of the Don Army. Those Jews who had lived in these dties 
before the promulgation of the law were allowed to remain, but 
the new settling of Jews was strictly forbidden. 

Kot satisfied with constantly lessening the area in which, 
without any further restrictions, the Jewish population was 
gasping for breath, the Qovemment was on the look-out for 
ways and means to narrow also the sphere of Jewish eoonomic 
activity. The medieval system of Russian society with its 
division into estates and guilds became an instrument of 
Jewish oppression. The authorities openly followed the maxim 
that the Jew was to be robbed of his profession, to the end that 
it may be turned over to his Christian rival. TJnder Alex- 
ander II. Hue Government had endeavored to promote handi- 

* These Intensifled persecaUons were p<^iilarl7 ezplAlned as an 
act of reveose on the part of the highest admlnistetloa of the 
region, owing to a quarrd which ixad taken place between a rich 
Kiev Jew and a Rnsaian dignitary. 

[* Th^r formed part of the government of Yekaterinoslav.] 
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crafts among the JewB as a counterbalance against their 

commercial pursuits, and had therefore conferred upon Jewish 

artisans tiie right of residence all over the Empire. The change 

of policy under Alexander III. is well illustrated by the ukase 

of 1884 closing the Jewish school of handicrafts in Zhitomir 

which had been in existence for twenty-three years. The 

« reason for the enactment is stated with brazen impudence: 

Owing to the tact that the Jews llTing in the towns and town- 
lets of the sonth-westen region form the majority of handicrafts- 
men, and thereby hamper the deyelopment of handicrafts among 
the original population of that region, which is exploited by them, 
the eadstenoe of a specific Jewish school of handicrafts seems, 
in Tiew of the lack of similar sdiools among the Christians, an 
additional weapon in the hands of the Jews for the exploitation 
of the original population of that region. 

Here the pursuit of handicrafts is actually stigmatized as a 
means of ** exploitation.'^ The true meaning of that terrible 
wordy an invention of the Bussian Government, is thereby put 
in a glaring light: the Jew is an '^ exploiter " so long as he 
follows any pursuit, however honorable and productive^ in 
which a Christian might engage in his stead. 

The slightest attempt of the Jew to enlarge his economic 
activity met with the relentless punishment of the law. The 
Jewish artisan, though permitted to live outside the Pale, had 
only the right to sell the products of his own workmanship. 
When found to sell other merchandise which was not manu- 
factured by him he was liable, under Article 1171 of the Penal 
Code, not only to be immediately expelled from his place of resi- 
dence but also to have his goods confiscated. The Christian 
competitors of the Jews, shoulder to shoulder with the police, 
kept a careful watch over the Jewish artisans and saw to it 
that a Jewish tailor should not dare to sell a piece of material^ 
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ft watchmaker — a new factory-made watch with a chain 
(bang only allowed to repair old watdies), a bakor — a pound 
of flonr or a cup of coffee. The diflcOYeiy of aach a ^ crime ^ 
was followed immediately by cutting short the career of the 
poor artisan^ in accordance with the provirionB of the law. 

8. BbSXHIOTIOKS in EdUGATIOK AMD IK THB liBOAL 

PnOFBSSIOK 

A salient feature of that {^oomy era of oonnter-ref orms was 
the endeavor ci the GoTemment to dislodge the Jews from the 
liberal professions, and, as a corollaty, to bar them from the 
secondary and hi^er schools which were the training ground 
for these professions. What the Oovemment had in view was 
to reduce the number of those ** privileged '' Jews, who, under 
the law passed in the time of Alexander 11., had been rewarded 
for tfaeif completion of a course of studies in an institution 
of higher learning by the right of unrestricted residence 
throughout the Empire. The authorities now found it to their 
purpose to hamper the spread of education among the Jews 
rather than promote it. The highly-placed obscurantists con- 
tended that the Jewish students exerted an injurious influence 
upon their Christian comrades from the religious and moral 
point of view, while the political police^ reported that the 
Jewish college men '^ are quick in joining the ranks of the 
revolutionaty woricers.^ The fear of educated Bussian sub- 
jects who were not of the dominant faith was natural in a 
country in which Pobyedonostsev, the moving spirit of inner 
Bussian politics, looked upon popular education in general 
as a destructive force, fraught with danger to throne and 

[* The secret pMo& qhaifged with traekiBff the followers of liberal 
and revolQtloaary tendeneies.] 
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altir. Tb«re can be boi liiUe doubt thai the piefiraa^MiMo- 
tioned imperial ^ reaolutiona ^ * indicating the neeeseity of 
curtailing the number of Jews in the Bnaiian educational 
establifihments were inspired by the '' Orand Inqoiaitor/' 

Notwithstanding the oppoailion of the majority of the 
Pahlen Commission, whose members had not yet entirely 
discarded the enlightened traditions of the reign of Alex- 
Sander IL, the question was decided in aooordanoe with the 
wishes of the Tsar. Here, too, as in the case of the ** Tempo- 
rary Rules," the Goyemment was resolved to enact the new 
disabilities by the sovereign will of the emperor, without sub- 
mitting them to the hi^iest Iq^ialatiye body of the land, the 
Council of State, for fear that undesirable debates might arise 
in that august body concerning the expediency of patting an 
embargo on education* On December 5, 1886, the Tsar, acting 
on the suggestion of the Committee of Ministers, directed the 
Minister of Public Instruction, Dyelanov, to adopt measures 
for the limitation of the admission of Jews to the secondary 
and higher educational establishments. 

For six long months the Minister, whose ofiScial du^ was 
the promotion of education, was wavering between a number 
of schemes designed to restrict education among the Jews. 
Suggestions for such restrictions came from officials of the 
ministry and from superintendents of school districts. Some 
proposed to close the schools only to the children of ihe 
lower classes among the Jews, in which ^ the unsympathetic 
traits of the Jewish character ^ were particularly conspicuous. 
Others recommended a restrictive percentage for Jews in 
general, without any class discrimination.^ Still othen pleaded 
for moderation lest excessive restriction in admission^ to Sus«- 
sian universities should force the Jewish youth to go to foreign 

P See p. S39 et seff.] 
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tmivenitieB and make them even ''more dangeioiiB,'' since 
they were bonnd to letam to Bnaria with liberal notions con- 
cerning the political f onn of government. 

At laaty in July, 1887, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
acting on the aboye-meationed imperial ^resolntion/' pub- 
lished his two famous eircularB limiting the admission of Jews 
to the uniyersities and to seoondary schools. The following 
norm was establidied : in the Pale ct SetUanait the Jews were 
to b^ admitted to the sduxdi to the extent of ten per cent of 
the Christian sdiool population ; outside the Pale the norm was 
fixed at fiye per cent^ and in the two capitals, St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, at three per cent. Although decreed before the 
very beginning of the new scholastic year, the percentage norm 
was nevertheless immediately applied in the case of the ffym- 
fuma, the ^ Beal schools,'' * and the imiversities. In the higher 
professional institutions, such as the technological, yeterina- 
rian, and agronomical schools, the restrictions had been prac- 
tised even before the promulgation of the circular, or were 
introduced immediately after it 

This was the genesis of the educational '^ percentage norm,'' 
the source of sorrow and tears for two generations of Bussian 
JeW)» — both fathers and eons now having run the gauntlet. 
In the months of July and August of ev^ year, thousands 
of Jewish children were knocking at the doors of the gymnaaia 
and universities, but only tens and hundreds obtained admis- 
sion. In the tovms of the Pale where the Jews form from 
thirty to eighiy per eent of the total population, the admission 
of Jewish pupils to the gymnaxiuk and ''Beal schools" was 
limited to ten per cent, so that the majority of Jewish children 
were deprived of a secondary educaticm. 

P Or IKeol QymnoKia^ see above, p. 168, n. L] 
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The position of the gymnazium and ^Beal school'' grad- 
uates who were nnable to continue their studies in tiie insti* 
tutions of higher learning was particularly tragic. Many of 
these unfoztimates addressed personal appeals to the Minister 
of PuUic Imrtruction^ DyelanoY, who, being good-natured, 
would, despite his reactionary prodivities, frequently sanc- 
tion the admission of the petitioners over and above thcschool 
norm. But the majority of the young men, barred from the 
colleges, found tbemselyes compelled to go abroad in search 
of education, and, being generally without means, suffered 
untold hardships. 

Nererthelesfli, the cruel restrictions could not suppress the 
need for education in a people with an ancient culture. Those 
that had &iled to gain admission to the gymnaaia completed 
the prescribed course of studies at home, under the guidance 
of private tutors or by private study, and afterwards presented 
themselves for examination for the '' maturity certificate '^ * as 
^^extems,^ braving all the difficulties of this thorny path. 
Having successfully passed their secondary course, they found 
again their way barred as soon as they wished to enter the 
universities, and the ^mar^s of learning'' had no dioice 
left except to take up their pilgrim staff and travel abroad. 
Year in, year out, two processions of emigrants wended their 
way from Bussia to the West : the one was travelling across the 
Atlantic, in search af bread and liberty; the other was headed 
towards Germany, Austria, England, and France, in search of 
a higher education. The former were driven from their homes 
by a peculiar interdictio ignis et aquae; the other-^y an inter- 
dictio scietUiae. 

P The name given in Russian (and Qerman) to the diploma of a 
gymnaziuv^] 
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Having closed the arennefi of higher education to the bulk 
of Bossian Jewry, the Gavemment now went a step furtiier 
and oontrived to dispossess even those Jews who had already 
managed to obtain a higher education, in spite of all diffi- 
culties. It was not satisfied with barring college-bred Jews 
from the civil service and an academic career, thus limiting 
the Jewish physicians and lawyers to private practice; it was 
anxious to restrict even this narrow field of activity still open 
to Jews. In view of the fact that the Jewish jurists had no 
chance to apply their knowledge in the civil service, and were 
entirely excluded from the bench, they naturally turned to 
the bar, with the result that they soon occupied a conspicuous 
place there, both quantitatively and qualitatively. Their suc- 
cess was a source of annoyance to the Bussian anti-Semites^ 
both those who hated the Jews on principle and those who 
did so selfishly, being themselves members of the bar. These 
enemies of Judaism caUed the attention of the Government 
to the large number of Jewish lawyers at the St. Petersburg 
bar — a circumstance due partly to the natural gravitation 
towards the administrative and legal center of the country, 
and partly to the fact that the admission of Jews to the bar 
met with less obstruction from the judicial authorities in the 
capital than in the provinces, where professional jealousy fre- 
quently stood in the way of the Jews. 

The reactionary Minister of Justice, Manassein, managed 
to convince the Tzar that it was necessary to check the further 
admission of Jews to the bar. However, from diplomatic con- 
siderations, it was thought wiser to carry this restriction into 
effect not under an anti-Jewish flag, but rather as a general 
measure directed against all members of *^ non-Christian per- 
suasions." The restriction was therefore extended to Moham* 
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medans and the handfal of privileged Karaites/ and the 
Teligiona intolerance of the new meagure was thns thrown into 
even bolder rebef • 
On l!(o¥ember, 1889, an imperial nkase decreed as follows : 

That, pending the enaetment of a special law dealing with this 
sabjeet, the admission of public and private attorneys of non- 
Clirlstian denominations by the competent Judicial institutions and 
bar associations * shall not take place, except with the permission of 
the Minister of Justice, on the recommendation of the presidents 
of the abore-mentioned institutions and associations. 

It goes without saying that the Bossian Minister of Justice 
made anqde use of the right conferred upon him of denying 
admission to Jews as public and private attorneys. While 
readily sanctioning the adxnission 6f Mohammedans and Ka- 
raites, the Minister almost invariably refused to confirm the 
election of young Jewish barristers, however warmly they may 
have been recommended by the judicial institutions and bar 
associations^' In this way, many a talented Jewish jurist^ who 
mi^t have filled a universily chair with distinction or might 
have attained brilliant success in the legal profession, was 
forced out of his path and deprived of an opportunity to serve 
his country by his labors and pursue a career for which he had 
fitted himself at the universilj. Instead, these derailed pro- 
fessionals went to swell the hosts of those who had been 
wronged and disinherited by the injustice of the law. 

[^ See on the Karaites, vol. I, p. S18.] 

l*** Public (literally, swom) attorneys " are lawyers of academic 
standing admitted to the bar by the bar associations. " Private 
attorneys" are lawyers without educational qnaliflcations who 
receive permission to practise from the "judicial institutions," 
i. e., the law courts. They are not members of the bar.] 

■During the foUowing five years, until 1896, not a single Jew 
received the sanction of the Minister. 

23 
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4. DlBOBOONATION IS MiLITABY SXRYIOB 

It seemed as if the Ck>yemment was intent on making a 
one-sided compact with Bussian Jewry: ''We shall deprive 
yon of all the elementaiy rights due to yon as men and citizens; 
we shall lob yon of the right of domicile and freedom of move- 
nient^ and of the chance of making a livelihood; we shall ex- 
pose yon to physical and spiritual starvation, and shall cast yon 
ont of the community of citizens — yet yon dare not swerve an 
inch from the path of your civic obligations/' A Inrid iUnfr- 
tration of this unique exchange of services was provided by 
the manner in which military duty was imposed upon the Jews. 
Bussian legislation had long since contrived to establish revolt- 
iDg restrictions for the Jews also in this domain. Jews with 
physical defects which rendered Christians unfit for military 
service, such as a lower stat9re and narrower chest, were never- 
theless taken into the army. In the case of a shortage of 
recruits among the Jewish population even only sons, the sole 
wage-eamers of their families or of their widowed mothers, 
were drafted, whereas the same category of conscripts among 
Christians were unconditionally exempt.' Moreover, a Jew 
serving in the army always remained a private and could never 
attain to an ofScer's rank. 

As if the Government intended to make sport of the Jewish 
soldiers, the latter were deprived of their right of residence 
in the localities ontside the Pale where they had been stationed, 
and as soon as their term of service had expired, were sent 
back into the territory of the Bussian-Jewish ghetto. Thus, 
even Nicholas I. was out-Nicholased. The discharged Jewish 
soldiers who had served under the old recruiting law enjoyed, 
both for themselves and their families, the right of residence 

[* Ocmpare p. 201.] 
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thionghoitt the Empiie.* The new military statute of 1874 ' 
withdrew from the retired Jewish soldiers this reward for 
faithfully performed duty^ and in 1885 the Senate sostained 
the disfranchisement of these Jews who had speat years of 
their life in the seryice of their fatherland. A Jew from 
Berdychev, Yilna, or Odessa, who had served fiye or six years 
somewhere in St. Petersburg^ Moscow, or Kazan, was forced 
to leare these tabooed cities and return home on the very day 
on which he had taken off his soldier's uniform. 

Yet, despite this curious encouragement of Jewish patriot- 
ism, the OoTemment had the audacity to charge the Jews con- 
tinually with the ^ evasion of their military duly.'* That a 
tendency towards such evasion was in vogue among the Jews 
admits of no doubt. It would have been contrary to human 
nature if people who were subject to assaults from above and 
kicks from below, whose right of residence was limited to one- 
twentieth of the territory of their fatherland, who were robbed 
of shelter, air, and bread, and deprived of the hope to place 
themselves, even by means of military service, on an equal 
footing with the lowest Russian moujik, should have felt a 
profound need of sacrificing themselves for their country, and 
should not have shirked this heaviest of civil obligations to a 
laiger extent than the privileged Bussian population, in which 
cases of evasion were by no means infrequent. In reality, how- 
ever, the complaints about the shortage of Jewish recruits 
were vastly exaggerated. Subsequent statistical investigations 
brought out the fact that, owing to irregular apportionment, 
the Qovemment demanded annually from the Jews a larger 
quota of recruits than was justified by their numerical rela- 
tion to the general population in the Pale of Settiement On 



[^ See above, p. 172.] 
[*Seep. I99et$€q.l 
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an ayerage, the Jews fumiBhed twelye per cent of the total 
number of recaruitB in the Pale, whereas the Jewish population 
of the Pale formed but eleven per cent of the total population. 
The Government further refused to consider the fact that, 
owing to inaccurate registration, the conscription lists often 
carried the names of persons who had long since died, or who 
had left the country to emigrate abroad. In &ict^ the annual 
emigration of Jews from Bussia, the result of uninterrupted 
persecutions, reduced the number of young men ot conscrip- 
tion age. But the Bussian authorities were of the opinion 
that the Jews who remained behind should serre in the BkUBsian 
army instead of &ose of their brethren who had become citi- 
zens of the free American Bepublic. The ^ eTasi<m of military 
duty '' and the annual shortage of a few hxmdred recruits, as 
against the many thousands of those enlisted, was charged as 
a grave crime against that very people towards which the Gov- 
ernment on its part failed to fulfil even its most elementary 
obligations. Beams of paper were covered with all kinds of 
official devices to '^cut short ^' this evasion of military duty 
by the Jews. On one beautiful April morning of 1886, the 
Government came out with the following enactment: 

The family of a Jew guUty of evading milltarj service is liable 
io a fine of three hundred rubles (|150). The coUectton of the 
fine 3haII be decreed by the respective recruiting station and 
carried out by the poUoe. It shall not be substitated by imprison- 
ment in the case of destitute persons liable to that fine. 

In addition, a military reward was promised for tiie seizure 
of a Jew who had failed to present himself to tiie recruiting 
authorities. 

By virtue of this barbarous principle of ccdlective respon- 
sibility, -new hardships were inflicted up<m the Jews of Bussia. 
Since the law provided that the fine for evading military 
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eenrice h% imposed upon the famQy of the cnlprit, the police 
inteipieted that term ** liberally^^ taking it to include parents, 
brothers, and near relatiYee. The following procedure grad- 
ually came into vogiie. In the autumn of eyerj yeat, the 
Bussian conscription season, the names of the young Jews 
who haTe completed their twenty-first year are called out at 
the recruiting station from a prepared list. When a Jew 
whose name hae been called has failed to present himself on 
the same day, the recruiting authorities issue an order on the 
spot imposing a fine on his family. The police then appear 
in the house of his parents to collect the sum of three hundred 
rubles. In default of cash, thqr attach the property of the 
paupers and have it subsequently sold at public auction. In 
the case of tiliose who possess nothing that can be taken from 
them the police insist on their giving a signed promise not 
to leave the town. Their passports are taken from them, so 
that, not being able to absent themselves from town to earn a 
living, they are frequently left to starve. If the parents are 
dead or absent, the brothers and sisters of the culprit, and then 
his grandfathers aud grandmothers are held answerable with 
their property. 

Thuiy a large number of Jewish families were completely 
ruined, merely because on^ of their members had emigrated 
abroad, or, as was frequency the case, had surrendered his 
soul to Qoi in his beloved fatherland itself, and Ihe relatives 
had failed to see to it that the dead soul was stricken from 
the recruiting lists. Yet, despite all these efforts, there 
still remained a considerable number of uncollected fines — 
** arrears,*' as they were officially termed — ^to the profound 
regret of the Russian Jew-baiters, who had to look on while 
the victims were slipping unpunished from their hands. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

BUSSIAN BBACTION AND JEWISH EMIGRATION 

1. ArrSRHATH OF THB POOBOK POLIGT 

In this wise, beginning with the Maj laws of 1882, the Gor- 
emment gradually succeeded in monopolizing all anti- Jewish 
activities bj letting bureaucratic persecutions take the place of 
street pogroms. However, in 1883 and 1884, the ** street ** 
made again occasional attempts to compete with the (Gov- 
ernment. On May 10, 1883, on the eve of Alexander III.'s 
coronation, a pogrom took place in the large southern city of 
Bostov-on-the-Don. About a hundred Jewish residences and 
business places were demolished and plundered. All portable 
property of the Jews was looted by the mob, and the rest was 
destroyed. As was to be expected, ^ the efforts of the police 
and troops were unable to stop the disorders,'' and only after 
completing their day's work the rioters fled, pursued by lashes 
and shots from the Cossaks. The Russian censorship strictly 
barred all references to the pogroms in the newspapers, for 
fear of spoiling the solemnily of the coronation days. The 
press was only allowed to hint at ^'alarming rumors," the 
effect of which extended even to the stock exchange of Berlin. 
Not before a year had passed was permission given to make 
public mention of the Bostov events. 

There was reason to fear that the pogrom at Bostov was 
only a preltide to a new series of riots in the South. But 
more than two months had passed, and all seemed to be quiet. 
Suddenly, however, on July 20, on the Oreek-Orthodox festival 
dedicated to the memory of the prophet Elijah, the Bussian 
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mob made an attack upon the descendants of the ancient 
prophet at Yekaterinoslav. The memory of the great biblical 
Namite who abhorred strong drink was appropriatdy oek- 
brated bj his Bnssian votaries in Yekaterinoslay who filled M 
themselves with an immense quantity of alcohol and became 
sufficiently intoxicated to embark upon their daring exploits 
as robbers. 

The ringleaders of the pogrom movement were not local 
residents but itinerant laborers from the Great-Bussian govern- 
ments, who were employed in building a railroad in the neigh- 
boriiood of the South-Bussian city. These laborers, to quote 
the expression of a contemporary, attended to the " military 
part of the undertaking/' whereas the ^^ civil functions " were 
discharged by the local Bussian inhabitants : 

Whfle the laborers and the stronger half of the residents were 
demolishing the houses and stores and throwing all artioies and 
merdiandise upon the street, the women and children grabbed 
everything that came Into their hands and carried them off, by 
hand or in wagons, to their homes. 

The looting and plundering continued on the second day, 
July 21, until a detachment of soldiers arrived. The mob, 
intoxicated with their success, attempted to beat of! the 
soldiers, but naturally suffered defeat. The sight of a score 
of killed and wounded had a sobering effect upon the crowd. 
The pogrom was stopped, after five hundred Jewish families 
had been ruined and a Jewish sanctuary had been defiled. 
In one devastated synagogue the human fiends got hold of 
eleven Torah scrolls, tearing to pieces some of them and 
hideously desecrating other copies of the Holy Writ, inscribed 
with the commandments, ** Thou shalt not murder,'' ^ Thou 
shalt not steal,*' " Thou shalt not commit adultery " — ^which 
evidently ran counter to the belieb of the rioters. 
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The example set by YekaterinofllaVy the capital of the gor- 
emment of the same name, proved to be contagious, for 
during Ax^gust and September pogroms took place in several 
neighboring towns and townlets. Among these the pogrom 
at Novo-MoskoTsk on September 4 was particularly violent, 
nearly all Jewish houses in that town having been destroyed 
by the mob. 

The year 1884 was marked by a novel feature in the annals 
of pogroms : an anti-Jewish riot outside the Pale of Jewish 
Settlement, in the ancient Russian city of Nizhni-Novgorod, 
whidi sheltered a small Jewish colony of some twenty families. 
While comparatively circumscribed as far as the material loss 
is concerned, the Nizhni-Novgorod pogrom stands out in 
ghastly relief by the number of its human victims. A report, 
based upon official data, which endeavors to tone down the 
colors, gives the following description of the terrible events : 

The " diMHTders " [a euphemism f6r excesses accompanied by 
murder] began on June 7 about nine o'clock In the evwilng, due 
to the Instigation of several half-drunk laborers who happened 
to overhear a Christian mother telling her child, who was playing 
with a Jewish girl, to stop playing with her, as the Jews might 
slaughter her. The work of destruction began with the Jewish 
house of prayer whieh was crowded with worshipperB. It was 
followed by the demoliticm of five mate houses owned by Jews. 
In these houses the mob destroyed everything that fell into its 
hands. Hie doors and windows were broken and everything 
Inside was thrown into the streets. On this occasion six adults 
and one boy was killed; five Jews were wounded, two of whom 
died soon afterwards. 

The governor of Nizhni-Novgorod reported that the dis- 
orders could not possibly have been foreseen. Yet there can 
be no doubt that the people were to a certain extent prepared 
for them. The investigations of the police and the judicial 
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inquiry both conyerged to prove that the Nizhni-NoYgorod 
excesses were prompted primarily^ if not excliisi?ely, by the 
desire for plunder. In aU demolished honses not a single 
article of Talue that could be removed was destroyed, and 
not only money but anything at all that was fit for use was 
looted. That the disorders broke out on the seTNith of June 
was, in the opinion of the goTemor, entirely accidental, but 
that they were directed against the Jews was due to the 
fact that the people had been led to believe thai even the 
gravest crimes were pracHcally unpwUshable, so long as they 
were committed against the JsfiDS, aohd not against other 
nationalities. 

An additional reason for the pogrom was the reputed wealth 
of a goodly number of the Jewish families of Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod. The judicial investigation brought out the fact that 
before attacking the offices of Daitzelman, a big Moscow 
merchant, the mob was direoted by shouii: ^Let us go to 
Daitzelman ; there is a lot to be gotten there.'' The murder 
of Daitzelman, who was beloved hj his Bussian laborers, and 
that of other Jews, was not prompted by reveoige, but by mere 
purposeless savagery. It is impossible to assume that the 
mob was moved to action by the rumor which had been 
spread by the ringleaders of the rioting hordes concerning 
the kidnapping of a Christian child by the Jews — ^tfae more 
so since at the very beginning of the excesses the police pro- 
duced the supposedly kidnapped child whole and intact^ and 
showed it to the crowd. The pogrom was due primarily to 
the savagery of brutal and unenlightened mobs, who found an 
opportunity to vent their beastly instincts, fortified by the con- 
viction of complete immunity, which is referred to in the 
report of the governor. 
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Even the central OoTemment in St Petersburg was aknned 
by the St. Bartiiolemew night which had been enacted at 
Nizhni-Novgorod. At the recommendation of Governor Bara- 
noVy the murderers were tried by court-martial and suffered 
heavy punishment. Nevertheless, the same governor thought 
it his duty to appease the Bussian popular conscience by 
ordering the expulsion of those Jews whom the police had 
found to live outside the Pale ^^ without a legal basis.'* In 
this wise, the Bussian administration once more managed to 
follow up a street pogrom by a legal one, not realizing the fact 
that the atrocities perpetrated upon the Jews by the mob were 
merely a crude copy of the atrocities perpetrated upon them by 
the Oovemment, and that the outlawed condition of the Jews 
bred the lawlessness and violence of the mob, which was fully 
aware of the anti-Semitic sentiments of the ofiBcial world. The 
bloody saturnalia of Nizhni-Novgorod had, however, the benefi- 
cent effect that the Government, fearing the spread of the 
conflagration outside the Pale and even outside Jewry, took 
energetic steps to prevent all further excesses. As a matter of 
fact, the Nizhni-Novgorod pogrom was the last in the annals 
of the eighties — ^with the exception of a few unimportant 
occurrences in various localities. For six years ^' the land was 
quiet,'* and the monopoly of ^ silent pogroms,** in the shape of 
the systematic denial of Jewish rights, remained firmly in tiie 
hands of the Government. 

2. Thb Conclusions of thb Pahlbn Comkissiok 

Whilst the Bussian bureaucrats who had be^i ordered by 
the Tzar to take ^^ active** measures towards solving the 
Jewish problem abandoned themselves entirely to a policy of 
repression, those of their fdlow-bureaucrats who had been 
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commiBBioned to consider and judge fhe same question from 
a purely theoretic point of view came to the conclusion that 
the repressive policy pursued by the Government was not only 
injurious but even dangerous. Contrary to expectations, the 
'^High Commission '^ under the chairmanship of Count Pahlen, 
consisting of aged dignitaries and members of various minis* 
tries^ approached the Jewish question, at least as far as the 
majority of the Commission was concerned, in a much more 
serious frame of mind than did the promoters of the ** active '' 
anti^ewish policies, who had no time for contemplation and 
were driven by the pressure of their reactionaiy energy to go 
ahead at all cost. In the course of five years the Pahlen Com- 
mission succeeded in investigating the Jewish question in all 
its aspects. It studied and itself prepared a large mass of 
historic, juridic, as well as economic and statistical material. 
It probed the labors of Ignatyev's gubernatorial commissions, 
quickly ascertaining their biased tendency, and examined the 
entire history of the preceding legislation concerning the 
Jews. It finally came to the conclusion that the whole 
century-long system of restrictive legislation had failed of 
its purpose, and must give way to a system of emancipatory 
measures, to be carried out gradually and with extreme cau- 
tion. The majority of the members of the Commission con- 
curred in this opinion, including Count Pahlen, its chairman. 
In the following we present a few brief extracts from the con- 
clusions formulated by this conservative and bureaucratic 
commission in its comprehensive ^'General Memoir '' which 
was written in the beginning of 1888: 

Can the attitade of the State towards a population of five mil- 
lions, fonning one-twentieth of its subjects — though belonging to a 
race diiferent from that of the niajority— whom that State itself 
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had incorporated, togetiier with tlia territorioB popvlated by them, 
into the Russian body politic, differ from its attitude towards all 
its other subjects? .... Hence, from the political point of Tiew, 
the Jew is entitled to equality of citizenship. Without grantinir 
him equal rights, we cannot, porperly speaking, demand from him 
equal ciTic obligations .... Repression and disfranchisement* 
discriminaticm and persecution haye nerer yet tended to improye 
groups of human beings and make them more deyoted to their 
rulers. It is, therefore, not surprising that the Jews, trained in 
the spirit of a century-long repressiye legislation, hare remained 
in the category of those subjects, who are less aoourate in the dis- 
charge of their CiTic duty, who shirk their obligations towards 
the State, and do not fully Join Russian lif^ No le$M tkOH 9is 
hundred and fifty restrictive Jatoe dirpded againai the Jetoe may 
&e enumerated in the RusHan Code, and the discriminations and 
disabilities implied in these laws are such that they have naturally 
resulted in making until now the life of an enormoue majority of 
the Jews in Russia exceedingly onerous .... 

The prejudice against the Jews is largely nurtured by the dis- 
like which the common people secretly harbor towards them until 
to-day as non-Christians .... The names ''Non-Christian" and 
" Christ-killer " may often be heard from the lips of the Russian 
common man as abusiye terms directed against the Jew. The 
attitude of our Church and of the law of the State towards the 
Jewish religion is different For, while they designate the Jewish 
religion as a " pseudo-doctrine," they nerertheless sanction relig- 
ious toleration on as large a scale as possible [?!], and refrain 
from carrying on a compulsory and official missionary propaganda. 

In the course of the last twenty-flye years a new accusation 
has been brought forward against the Jews in Russia and those 
outside of Russia. The Jews haye been found to form a con- 
siderable percentage among the champions of anarchistic and 
reyolutionary doctrines, consisting mostly of half-educated young- 
sters who haye drifted away from one shore and haye not suc- 
ceeded in reaching the other. This extremely deplorable fact is 
used as eyldence for the purpose of showing that Judaism itself 
contains within it a destructiye forces and is, therefore^ doubly 
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dangerous to State and sodetj. The Jewish progresslTes and 
eodaUBta are wont to speak of their mission to reoonstmct the 
world and of their innate lore of mankind .... These statements 
need hardly be taken seriously, for present-day Jewry, by the yery 
essence of its nature, professes strictly conservatlTe principles, 
which to a large extent are egotistic and haye for their aim the 
practical welfare of its adherents. The interpretation of the spirit 
of Judaism in a directly opposite sense is but an unsuccessful 
attempt on the part of Jewish anarchists who wish to pro- 
claim themselyes as the iME>ostles of a new national mission in- 
Tented by them. The fact of their forming a large percentage m 
the camp of those opposed to the Russian ciTic order may be 
explained by the artificial manner in which yast numbers of 
pupils from among the lowest classes of the Jewish population 
are attracted into the secondary and elementary educational es- 
tablishments. These pupils are without means of a liyelihood, and 
they lack, moreorer, aH religious beliefti; they are embittered not 
only by their personal unfortunate position but also by the pres- 
sure of the restrictiye laws which weigh heayily upon their 
f ellownJews in Russia. 

The defects which riiould be truly combated by Ctoremment 
and society are: a) Jewish exdusiyeness and s^aratism; b) the 
endeayor of the Jews to bring the economic forces of the popula- 
tion, in the midst of which they liye, under their influence (1 e., 
exploitaticm) .... 

Haying established the true dimensions and diaracteristics cf 
the ** Jewish eyll," we are naturally expected to answw a question 
of an opposite nature: are the Jews to any extent useful to 
State and society? This question, though yery frequently heard, 
is not quite intelligible, for eyery subject, who fulfils his obli- 
gations, is useful to State and sodety. It would be strange to 
put a similar question concerning other nationalities of Eastern 
origin in Russia, such as the Greeks, Armenians, and Tartars. 
And yet this questicm is raised with great frequency in the ease 
of the Jews, for the purpose of proying the need of repreesiye 
measures and framing a stronger indictment against the Jewish 
populallon. There is no doubt that in certain lines oC endeayor 
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the Jews are extremely uaefaL This wms already realised by 
Catherine, who admitted them to the Soath-Russian coaat In 
order to introdnce commercial actlTities and bring life into the 
country, .... Hie peculiar nature of their commerce and credit 
is useful to the State, because they connect the remotest regiona 
by commercial ties and are satisfied with considerably smaller 
profits than are the Christian merchants .... 

We must not, first of all, engage in too comprehensiTe plans of 
reform and imagine that the Jewish question can be considered 
in all its aspects and solred at one strcAe .... Gradation and 
cautiousness must above all become the guiding principles of the 
future activity of the legislator. 

The repressiye policy, taken by itself, has been and will always 
be the first and main source of the dannishness of the Jews and 
their aloofness from Russian life .... The prohibitiTe laws have 
not improved the Jews. On the contrary, they have developed 
in them the spirit of oppositicMi, and have pr<xnpted them to 
devise all the time most dexterous means of evading the law, 
thereby corrupting the lower executives of the State power. Theee 
laws affect the daily doings of every member of the Jewish popu- 
lation, and they extend to such spheres of life and activity in whldi 
State control is almost impossible. They touch the domain 
of private contract law (the prohibition of land leases) , the domain 
of physical liberty and the need of human locomotion (the pro- 
hibition to transgress the Pale of Settlement, or to live in villages 
within fifty versts of the border), the domain of daily pursuits and 
earnings (the prohibition of several professions) , and many others. 

No law will ever be able to check effectively the legal violations 
in these hourly acts and common relations of life. It is impossible 
to attach a p<diceman or a public prosecutor or a justice of the 
peace to every Jew. And yet it is perfectly natural that, being 
restricted in the most elementary rights of a subject— to take 
as one instance only the right of free movement — every Jew 
should daily attempt to violate and evade such burdensome regu- 
lations. Hiis is perfectly natural and intelligible .... 

About ninety per cent of the whole Jewish populatI(m form a 
mass of people that are entirely unprovided fknr» and oome near 
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being a proletariat— a mass that liTes from hand to month, amidet 
poyert]r> and meet oppresslTe sanitary and general eondltlona. 
This rwj proletariat is occasionally the target of tumnltuona 
popular nprisinga. The Jewish mass lives in fear of pogroms and 
in fear of Tiolenoe. It looks with enyy upon the Jews of the 
adjacent gOTcmments of the Kingdom of Poland* who are almost 
entirely emancipated, though liying under the Jurisdiction of the 
same State.^ The law itself places the Jews in the category of 
" alien races," on the same level with the Samoyeds and pagans.' 
In a word the abnormal condition of the present position of the 
Jews in Russia is evidenced by the instability and vagueness of 
their Juridic rights. 

Looking at the problem, not at all as Jewish apologetes or 
sympathisers, but purely from the point of view at civic righteous- 
ness and the highest principles of impartiality and justice, we 
cannot but admit that the Jews have a right to complain about 
their situaticm .... However unpleasant it might sound to the 
enemies of Judaism, it is nevertheless an axiom which no one can 
deny that the wh(de five million Jewish population of Russia, un- 
attractive though it may appear to certain groups and individuals, 
is yet an Integral part of Russia and that the questions affecting 
this population are at the same time purely Russian questions. 
We are not dealing with foreigners, whose admission to Russian 

['The law of 1862 conferred upon the Jews of "the Kingdom 
of Poland," i. e., of Russian Poland, the right of unrestricted resi- 
dence throughout the Kingdom, including the villages (see p. 181). 
This privilege was practically annulled by the enactm^it of 
June 11, 1891, which severely restricts the property rights of the 
Polish Jews.] 

['The Russian Code of Laws classifies the Jews as follows 
(Volume IX., Laws of Social Orders, Article 762) : " Among the 
Aliens inhabiting the Russian Empire are the following: 1) 
The Siberian Aliens; 2) The Samoyeds of the (Government of 
Archangel; 3) The nomadic Aliens of the Ck>vemment of Stav- 
ropol ; 4) The Kalmycks leading a nomadic life in the Governments 
of Astrakhan and Stavropol; 6) The Kirgls of the Inner Ord; 
6) The Aliens of the Territories of AkmoUnsk* Semipalatinsk, 
Semiryechensk, Ural, and Turgay; 7) the alien populations of the 
Trans-Caspian Territory; 8) The Jews."] 
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dtisensbip might be conditioned bgr their oflefnlnefls or iiB8l< 
ness to RusBifL The Jews of Rnseia are not foreisners. For more 
than.^iie hundred years they hare termed a part of that aame 
RuBsian Bmpire, which has Incorporated scores of other trlbest 
many of which count by the millions .... 

The Tcry history of Russian legislation, notwithstanding the 
tBct that this legislation has dcTeloped largely under the influence 
of a most serere outlook on Judaism, teaches us that there is only 
one way and one solution — to emancipate and unite the Jews with 
the rest of the populaticm under the protection of the same laws;. 
All this is attested not by theories and doctrines but by the liTin^ 
experience oi centuries .... Hence the final goal of any legis- 
lation concerning the Jews can be no other than its abrogation, a 
course demanded equally by the needs of the times, the cause of 
enlightenment, and the progress of the popular masses. 

The fitness of the Jews for full civil equality, to be attained by 
degrees and in the course of many long years, will be the final 
goal of the reforms, and will lead at last to the disentangling of 
that age-long knot. In saying this, we do not mean to imply that 
by that time the Jews will have cast off or transformed all those 
obnoxious qualities which are at present responsible for the fight 
in which all are engaged against them. But, as in the case of 
Europe, this fight can only be terminated by according them full 
emancipation and equal citizenship. To place obstacles in the 
way of this solution would be nothing more than a fruitless 
attempt to check the course of development of human society and 
Russian civil life. Unsympathetic as the Jews may be to the 
Russian masses, it is impossible not to agree with this axiomatic 
truth. 

Turning now to the executicm of its task, the High Ckxmmission 
has up to the present been able to carry out but a very small part 
of the program indicated. It was tied down by that gradation 
and cautiousness which it considers an indispensable condition for 
every improvement in the status of the Jews .... The principal 
task of the legislaticm, as far as it affects the Jews, must consist 
in uniting them as desely as possible with the general Christian 
p<H;>ulation. It is not advisable to Urame a new legislation in the 
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form. of a special " Statute " or " Regulaticm/' since such a course 
would be fundamentally subyersi've of the efforts of the QoTem- 
ment to remove Jewish exduslTeness. The Mpstem of repressive 
and discriminoHng measures must gU>e ioay to a graduated sys- 
tem of emancipatory and equalising laws. The greatest possible 
cautiousness and gradation are the principles to be obeerred in the 
solution of the Jewish question. 

3. The TbiuuPu of Sbagteon 

With all iheir moderate and cantious phraseology, the 
condnaions of the Pahlen Ck)inmiB8ion, whose memhers, as 
hide-bound conservatiyes, were forced to reckon with the anti- 
Semitic trend of the governing circles, implied an annihi- 
lating criticism of the repressive policy of that very Qovem- 
ment by which the Commission had been appointed. From 
the loins of Bnssian officialdom issued the enemy who opposed 
it in its manner of dealing with the Jewish question. 

It must be added, however, that the opinions voiced by the 
Commission in its memorandum were by no means shared by 
its entire membership. For while the majority of the Com- 
mission were in favor of gradual reforms, the minority advo- 
cated the continuation of the old repressive policy. Owing to 
these internal disagreements, the Commission was dow in sub- 
mitting its conclusions to the Oovemment. One more attempt 
was made to procrastinate the matter. At the end of 1888 
the Commission invited a group of Jewish ^ experts," being 
desirous, as it were, to listen to the last words of the prisoner 
at the bar. The choice fell upon the same Jewish notables 
of St. Petersburg, who had displayed so little courage at 
the Jewish conference of 1882.* The cross-examination of 

* See p. 804 et seq. In addition to those mentionedt Bf. Mar* 
goUs was invited as an expert 

24 
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these Jewish lepresentatiTeB tamed on the qnestion of the 
Internal Jewish organization, the existence of a secret Kahal, 
the purposes of the '^ basket tax/' * and so on. Needless to say 
the replies were given in an apologetic spirit. The Jewish 
^' experts ^ renounced the idea of a self-governing communal 
Jewish organization, and pleaded merely for a limited com- 
munal autonomy under the strict supervision of the Oovern- 
ment. True, a few of the questions referred besides to the 
legal position of the Jews, but this was done more as a matter 
of foruL ifVerybody knew that the opinion of the majority 
of the Commission, favoring ** cautious and gradual ^* reforms, 
did not have the same prospects of success as the views of the 
anti-Semitic minority which advocated the continuanoe of the 
old-time r^ressive policy. 

Soon the worst apprehensions proved to be true. Count 
Tolstoi, the reactionary Minister of the Interior, blocked the 
further progress of the plans formulated by the Pahlen Com- 
mission which should have been submitted in due course to 
the Council of State. There were persistent rumors to the 
effect that Alexander III., being decidedly in favor of con- 
tinuing the policy of oppression towards the Jews, had 
^ attached himself to the opinion of the minority *^ of the Pah- 
len Commission. According to another version, the question 
was actually brought up before the Council of State, and there, 
too, the anti-Semites proved to be in the minority, but the 
Tzar threw the weight of his opinion on their side. The pro- 
ject of the Conmiission, being out of harmony with the current 
Covemment policies, was disposed of at some secret session of 
leading dignitaries. The labor of five years was buried in the 
official archives. 

[^ See above, p. 61, n. 1.] 
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Am for tbe Jews themselYeSy ihey were at no time deoeiyed 
about the effects that were likely to attend the work of the 
High Commission. They clearly nnderstood that> if the Got- 
emment had been genuinely desirous of *^ revising ^ the system 
of Jewish disabilities, it would have stopped, for a time at 
least, to manufacture new legislative whips and scorpions. 
The dark polar night of Russian reaction reigned supreme. 
There seemed to be no end to these orgies of the Russian night 
owls, the Pobyedonostzevs and Tolstois, who were anxious to 
resuscitate the savagery of ancient Muscovy, and who kept the 
people in the grip of ignorance, drunkenness, and political bar- 
barism. Every one in Russia kept his peace and held his 
breath. The progressive elements of the Empire were held 
down tightly by the lid of reaction. The press groaned under 
the yoke of a ferocious censorship. The mystic doctrine of 
non-resistance preached by Leo Tolstoi was attuned to the 
mood prevailing among educated Russians, for, in the words 
of the Russian poet, ^ their hearts, subdued by storms, were 
filled with silence and lassitude.'' 

In Jewish life, too, silence reigned supreme. The sharp 
pangs of the first pogrom year were now dulled, and only sup- 
pressed moans echo^ the uninterrupted ^' silent pogrom '' of 
oppression. These were years of whidi the Jewish poet, Simon 
Fmg; could sing: 

RouBd aboat aU is silent and cheerless, 
like a lonesome and desert-like plain. 
If but one were courageous and fearless 
And would ery out aloud in his pain! 
Neither storm-wind nor starshine by night* 
And the days neither cloudy nor bright: 
O my ptoQle, how sad is thy state, 
How gray and how cheerless thy fatal 
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But in this silence the national idea was slowly mataring 
and gaining in depth and in strength. The time had not yet 
arrived for clearly marked tendencies or well-defined systems 
of thonght. But the temper of the intellectual classes of 
Bnssian Jewry was a clear indication that they were at the 
cross-roads. The '' titled ^ inieUigenzia, reared in the Bnssian 
schools, who had drifted away from Judaism, was now joined 
by that other inielUgenzia, the product of heder and yeehibah, 
who had acquired European culture through the medium of 
neo-Hebraic literature, and was in closer omtact with the 
masses of the Jewish people. 

True, the Jewish periodical press in the Bussian language, 
which had arisen towards the end of the seventies, had lost in 
quantity. The Baavyet had ceased to appear in 1883, and the 
Bvsski Tevrey in 1884. The only press organ to remain on the 
battiefield was the militant Voskhod, which was the center for 
the publicistic, scientific, and poetic endeavors of the advanced 
intellectuals of that period. But the loss of the Bussian 
branch of Jewish literature was made up by the growth of 
the Hebrew press. The old Hebrew organs hc^MeUtz and 
horTzefirah took on a new lease of life, and grew from weeklies 
into dailies. Voluminous annuals with rightful claims to scien- 
tific and literary importance, such as the horAsif (^The 
Harvest ^) and Keneset Israel (*' The Community of Israel *') 
in Warsaw, and other similar publications, began to make 
their appearance in Bussia. New literary forces b^an to rise 
from the ground, though only to attain their full bloom 
during the following years. Taken as a whole, the ninth 
decade of the nineteenth century may well be designated as a 
period of transition from the older Haskalah movement to the 
more modem national revival. 
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4. AmBBICAN AND PaLESHIOAK EtoOSATION 

Am for the emigTatioii movemeiity which had hegun during 
the storm and stress of the first pogrom year^ this passive but 
only effectiye protest against the new Egyptian oppression pro- 
ceeded at a slow pace. The Jewish emigration from Bussia 
to the United States served as a barometer of the persecutions 
endured by the Jews in the land of bondage. During the 
first three years of the eighties the new movement showed 
violent fluctuations. In 1881 there were 8193 emigrants; in 
1882, 17,497; in 1883, 6907. During the foUowing three 
years, from 1884 to 1886, the movement remained practically 
on the same level, counting 15,000 to 17,000 emigrants 
annually. But in the last three years of that decade, it gained 
considerably in volume, mounting in 1887 to 28,944, in 1888 
to 31,256, and in 1889 to 31,889. The exodus from Bussia was 
undoubtedly stimulated by the law imposing a fine for evading 
militery service and by the introduction of the educational 
percentage norm — ^two restrictions which threw into bold relief 
the disproportionate relation between righte and duties in 
Bussian Jewry. In the Empire of the Tzars the Jews were 
denied the right of residence and the privilege of a school 
education, but forced at the same time to serve in the army. 
In the United States they at once received full civil equality 
and free schooling without any compulsory military service. 

It goes without saying that the emigrante who had no diffi- 
culty in obteining equality of citizenship were nevertheless 
compelled, during their first years of residence in the New 
World, to engage iq a severe struggle for their material exist- 
ence. Among the emigrante who came to America in those 
early years there were many young intellectuals who had given 
up their liberal careers in the land of bondage and were now 
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dreaming of becoming plain agricultamts in the free republic. 
They managed to obtain a following among the emigrant 
masses, and founded, in the face of extraordinary difficulties, 
and with the help of charitable organizations, a number of 
colonies and farms in various i>arts of the United States, in 
Louisiana, North and South Dakota, New Jersey, and else- 
where. After a few years of vain struggling against material 
want and lack of adaptation to local conditions, a large number 
of these colonies were abandoned, and only a few of them have 
survived imtil to-day. 

In the course of time the idealistic pioneer spirit which had 
animated the Bussian intellectuals gave way to a sober realism 
which was more in harmony with the conditions of American 
life. The bulk of the emigrant masses settled in the cities, 
primarily in New York. They worked in factories or at the 
trades, the most important of which was the needle trade; 
they engaged in business, in peddling, and in farming, and, 
lastly, in the liberal professions. Many an immigrant passed 
successively through all these economic stages before obtaining 
a secure economic position. 

The result of all these wanderings and vicissitudes was a 
well-established community in the United States of some 
300,000 Jews, who formed the nucleus for the rapidly growing 
new Jewish center in America. One of the active participants 
and leaders in this movement, who had in his own life experi- 
enced all the hardships connected with it, concludes his 
account of the emigration to the United States at the end of 
the eighties with the following words: 

No one who has seen the poor, down-trodden» faint-hearted inhab- 
itant of the infamous Pale, with the Damocles sword of brutal mob 
rule dangling constantly over his head, shaking like an autumn 
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leaf at the sight of an Inspector or even a plain p<dioeman; who 
has seen this little Jew transformed, nnder the influence of the 
struggle for existence and an independent lif^, into a ftee Ameri- 
can Jew who holds his head proudly, whom no one would dare to 
offend, and who has become a citizen in the full sense of the 
word — no one who has seen this wonderful transformation can 
doubt for a moment the enormous significance of the emigration 
morement for the 200,000 Jews that hare found shelter in 
America. 

Idealistic influences rather than realistic factors were at 
work in the Palestinian colonization movement, which pio- 
ceeded on a parallel line with the American emigration, as a 
small stream sometimes accompanies a large riyer. The ideas 
preached by the first ^ Lotcts of Zion '' were but slowly assum- 
ing concrete shape. The pioneer colonists in the ancient 
fatherland met with enormous obstacles in their path: the 
opposition of the Turkish GoTemment which hindered in every 
possible way the purchase of land and acquisition of property; 
the neglected condition of the soil, the uncivilized state of the 
neighboring Arabs^ the lack of financial means and of agri* 
cultural experience. Despite all these drawbacks^ the efforts 
of a few men led to the establishment in the very first year 
of the movement, in 1882^ of the colony Bishon le-Zion, near 
Jaffa. Subsequentiy a few more colonies were founded^ such 
as Ekron and Ohederah in Judea, Yesod Hama'alah^ Sosh- 
Finah, Zikhron Jacob in Galilee — ^the last two fotmded by Bou- 
manian Jews. Called into life by enthusiasts vnth inadequate 
material resources, these colonies would hare scarcely been able 
to survive, had not their plight aroused the interest of Baron 
Edmond de Bothschild in Paris. Beginning with 1884, the 
baron, pursuing purely philanthropic aims, gave his support 
to the colonies, spending enormous sums on cultivating in 
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fhem the higher fonns of agricnltaie, particalArly wine-giow- 
ing. Gradually^ the baron became the actual owner of a 
majority of the colonies which were administered by hia 
appointees, and most of the colonists were reduced to the leyel 
of laborers or tenants who were entirely in the hands of the 
baron's administration. This state of afEairs was nnqnes- 
tionably humiliating and ahnost too hard to bear for men who 
had dreamed of a free life in the Holy Land. Yet there can be 
no doubt that under the conditions prevailing at the time the 
continued existence of the colonies was only made possible 
through the liberal assistance which came from the outside. 
The progress of the Palestinian colonization, slow though 
it was, provided a concrete basis for the doctrines preached 
by the ^^ Lovers of Zion ^ in Russia. The propaganda of these 
Eobebe Zion — ^the Hebrew equivalent for *' Lovers of Zion ** — 
who acknowledged as their leaders the first exponents of the 
territorial restoration of Jewry, Pinsker and Lilienblum, led 
to the organization of a number of societies in various cities. 
Towards the end of 1884 the delegates of these societies met at 
a conference in the Prussian border-town Kattowitz, such a 
conference being impossible in Russia in view of the danger 
of police interference. On that occasion a fund was established 
under the name of Mazkeret Moshe, '^ A Memorial to Moses," 
in honor of the English philanthropist Sir Moses Montefiore, 
whose hundredth birthday was celebrated in that year. The 
fund, which formed the main channel for all donations in 
favor of the Palestinian colonies, was administered by the two 
Hobebe Zion centers in Odessa and Warsaw. The mov»nent 
which had been called into life by r^resentatives of ihe itUel- 
ligwma succeeded in winning over several champions of 
labbinieal orthodoxy, among than Samuel Mdiilevttr, the well- 
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known Tabbi of Bialjstok; their affiliation with the new party 
was largely instrumental in weakening the opposition of the 
orthodox masses which were inclined to look upon this political 
movement as a rival of the traditional Messianic idea of 
Judaism. The lack of goyemmental sanction hampered the 
Hobebe Zion societies in Sussia in their activities^ and the 
funds at their disposal were barely sufficient for the upkeep 
of one or two colonies in Palestine. Bealizing this, the con- 
ference of the ** Lovers of Zion ^ which met at Druskeniki * in 
1887 decided to apply to the Bussian Government for the 
legalization of the Hobebe Zion organization, a consummation 
which was realized a few years later, in 1890. 

Thus did, during the first decade of the war waged by the 
Tzars against their Jewish subjects, the tide of Bxissian-Jewish 
emigration slowly roll towards various shores, until a fresh 
storm in the beginning of the new decade whipped its waves 
to unprecedented heights. Whereas in the course of the 
eighties the Bussian Government wished to give the impres- 
sion as if it merely ^' tolerated^ the departure of the Jews 
from Bussia — although in reality it was the ultimate aim of 
its policies — in the beginning of the nineties it suddenly cast 
off its mask and gave its public sanction to a Jewish exodus 
from the Bussian Empire. As if to strengthen the effect of 
this sanction, the Jews were to taste even more fully the whip 
of persecution and expulsion than they had done during the 
preceding decade. 

[*A wataring-plaoe in the govmunent of Orodno.] 



CHAPTEZR XXVni 

JTTDAEOPHOBIA TBIUMPHANT 

1. iKTBNfllFIBD BbAOTION 

The poiaonons Jndaeophobia bacilli seined to thrive moie 
than ever in the highest Oovermnent ciicles of St. Peienbiiig. 
However^ not only the hatred against the Jews bnt also the fury 
of general politiod reaction became more rabid than ever after 
the ** miracnlons escape '^ of the imperial &mil j in the railroad 
accident near Borki on October 17^ 1888/ Amidst the ecclesi- 
astic and mystic haze with which Pobyedonostzev and his asso- 
ciates managed to yeil this episode the conviction became deeply 
ingrained in the mind of the Tzar that it was the finger of 
Ood Ttdiich pointed to him the way in which Bossia might be 
saved from '' Western '^ reforms and brought back into the 
fold of traditional Bnssian orthodoxy. This conviction of 
Alexander III. led to the coxmter-reforms which marked the 
concluding years of his reign^ having for their purpose the 
strengthening of the police and Church regime in Bussia, such 

[* Borki is a viUage in the govemment of Kherson. OC the 
fifteen cars of the imperial train only five remained intact Flfty- 
elght persons were injured* twenty-one fatally. The members of Jf 
the imperial family were saved* although their car had been com- . 
pletely wrecked. 

The following quotation from Harold Frederio* Th9 New AmkIiu, 
p. 16S et Meq^ is of interest in this connection: ** It was reported 
about that the Tsar regarded the escape alive of himself and family 
from the terrible railway accident at BorU as the direct and mirao- 
ulotts intervention of Providence. The facts were that the Imperial 
train was being driven at the rate of ninety versts an hour over a 
road calculated to withstand at the utmost a q>eed of thirty-live 
versts; that the engineer humbly warned the Tiar of the danger, 
and was gruiBy ordered to go still faster if possible, and that the 
mirade would have been the avoidanoe of calamity."] 
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as the curtailment of rural and urban setf-goveminent, the 
increase of the power of the nobility and clergy, the institution 
of Zemstvo chiefs/ and the multiplication of Oreek-Orthodox 
parochial schools at the expense of secular sdiools. The same 
influences also stimulated the luxurious growth of Judaeo- 
phobia which from now on assumed in the highest Gorem- 
ment circles a most malignant character. A manifestation of 
this frame of mind may be f oujid in the words of the Tzar which 
he penned on the margin of a report submitted to him in 1890 
by a high official, describing the sufferings of the Jews and 
pleading for the necessity of stopping the policy of oppression : 
*'BtU we must not forget that it was the Jews who crucified 
our Lord amd spilled his priceless blood/* Bepresentatives of 
the court clergy publicly preached that a Christian ought not 
to cultivate friendly relations with a Jew, since it was the com- 
mand of the gospel '^ to hate the murderers of the Savior/' 
The Ministry of the Interior, xmder the direction of two 
fanatic reactionaries, Dumovo and Plehve,' set on foot all the 
inquisitorial contrivances of the Police Department, of whidi 
both these officials had formerly been the chiefs. 

The press was either tamed or used as a tool of the govern* 
mental policies. The most widely read press organs of the 
capital, with the exception of the moderately liberal Novosti 
(^^The News'') which managed to survive the shipwreck of 
the liberal press, became either openly or secretly the official 
mouthpieces of the Government. The venal Novoye Vr&mya, 

[* On the Zemstvoa compare p. 173, n. 1. The reactionary law of 
June 12, 1890 (see later, p. 358 et seq.) puts In plaoe of the execu- 
tives formerly elected by the people the " Zemstvo chiefs/' offleialB 
appointed from among the landed proprietors.] 

* Dumovo became Minister of the Interior In 1889, after the 
demise of Tolstoi; Plehve was assistant-minister. 
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which the Bussian satirist Shchedrin had branded as ''the 
sewer,^ embarked, towards the end of the eighties, on the 
noUe enterprise of hunting down the Jews with a zeal which 
was dear evidence of a higher demand for Jndaeophobia in the 
official world. There was no accusation, howeyer hideous, 
which SuYorin's paper, steered simultaneously by the Holy 
Synod and by the Police Department, failed to hurl in the face 
of the Jews. As an organ generally reflecting the yiews of the 
Goyemment, the Novoye Vremya served at that time as a 
source of political information for all dignitaries and c^Bcialfi. 
The ministers, governors and the vast army of subordinate 
officials, who wished to ascertain the political course at a 
given moment, consulted this '' well-informed '' daily, whiek, 
as far as the Jewish question was concerned, pursued but one 
aim: to make the life of the Jews in Bussia unbearable. Apart 
from the Novoye Vremya, which was read by ibe Tssar himself^ 
the work of Jew-baiting was also carried on with considerable 
zeal by the Russian weekly QraahdaoMn (''The Citizen^), 
whose editor. Count Meshcherski, enjoyed not only the per- 
sonal favor of Alexander III. but also a substantial Govern- 
ment subsidy. These metropolitan organs of publicity gave 
the tone to the whole official and semi-official press in the 
provinces, and the public opinion of Bussia was systematically 
poisoned by the venom of Jndaeophobia. 

When the Fahlen Commission was discharged, the Tzar 
having '' attached himself to the opinion of the minority," ^ 
the Government had no difficulty in finding a few kind-hearted 
officials who were eager to carry the project framed by this 
reactionary minority into effect The project itself, which 
had been elaborated in the Ministry of the Interior under 

> 8m p. 870. 
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the dinction of PlehTe, the sinister Ghief of Police^ was 
guaided with great secrecy, as if it conoemed a plan of mili* 
tary operations against a bellig^roit Power. Bnt the secret 
leaked out reiy soon. The Minister had sait ont copies of 
the project to ihe goyemors-general, soliciting their opinions, 
and ere long copies of the project were drcnlating in London, 
Paris, and Vienna. In the spring of 1890, Bnssia and West- 
em Biirope were filled with alarming rumors concerning an 
enactment of sdtne ^ forty danses,'' which was designed to 
curtail the commercial actiyities of the Jews, to increase the 
rigor of the ^' Tanporary Boles ^ within the Pale, and restrict 
the priyil^ies conferred upon several categories of Jews out- 
side of it, to establish medieral Jewish ghettos in St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and Kiev, and similar measures. The foreign 
press made a terrible outcry agunst these contemplated new 
acts of barbarism. 

The Toioe of protest was particularly strong in England. 
The London Times assailed in violent terms the reactionary 
policies of Bussia, and a special organ, called Darkest Bussui, 
was published for this purpose by Bussian political refugees 
in England. The Bussian Government denied these rumors 
through its diplomatic channels, though at the very same time 
the wdl-informed Novoye Vremya and Oraehdanin were not 
barred from printing news items concerning the projected 
disabilities or from recommending ferocious measures against 
the Jews for the purpose '^ of removing them from all branches 
of labor." 

This comedy was weU understood abroad. At the end of 
July and in the begimiing of August interpellati<ms were in- 
troduced in both Houses of the English Parliament, as to 
whether Her Majesty's Government found it possible to make 
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diplomatic representations in defence of the persecuted Tfaiasian 
Jews for whom England wonld haye to provide, were thejr to 
arrive there in large masses. Premier Saiisbury, in the Honse 
of Loidsy and Fergnsson, the Under-Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, in the House of Commons, replied that ''these 
proceedings, which, if rightly reported .to us, are deeply to be 
regretted, concern the internal affairs of the Russian Empire, 
and do not admit of any interference on the part of Her 
Majesty's Government.''^ When shortly afterwards prepara- 
tions were set on foot for calling a protest meeting in London, 
the Bussian Government hastened to announce through the 
British ambassador in St. Petersburg that no new measures 
against the Jews were in contemplation, and the meeting was 
called off. Bimior had it that the Lord Mayor of London, 
Henry Isaacs, who was a Jew, did not approve of this meeting, 
over which, according to the English custom, he would have 
to preside. The action of the Lord Mayor may have been 
''tactful,'' but is was certainly not free from an admixture 
of timidity. 

2. COKTINUXD HaEASSING 

While anxiously endeavoring to appease public opinion 
abroad, the Bussian Government at home did all it could to 
keep the Jews in an agitated state of mind. The legal drafts 
and the circulars which had been sent out secretly by the cen- 
tral Government in St. Petersburg elicited the liveliest sym- 
pathy on the part of the provincial administrators. Not 
satisfied with signifying to the Ministry their approval of 
the contemplated disabilities, many ofScials of high rank began 
to display openly their bitter hatred of the Jews. 

[* See The Jewi$h OhnmicU of August S, 1890, p. 18\] 
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At one and the same time, during the months of June, Jnly, 
and August of 1890, the heads of yarions local provincial 
administrations published circulars calling the attention of 
the police to the '^ audacious conduct ^' of the Jews who, on 
meeting Bussian ofScials, failed to take off their hats by way 
of greeting. The governor of Moghilev instructed the police 
of his province to impress the local Jewish population with 
the necessity of '' polite manners/' in the sense of a more 
reverent attitude towards the representatives of Sussian au- 
thority. In compliance with this order, the district chiefs 
of police compelled the rabbis to inculcate their flock in the 
synagogues with reverence for Bussian ofiScialdom. In Msti- 
slavl, a town in the government of Moghilev, the president 
of the nobilil^ ^ assembled the leading members of the Jewish 
community, and cautioned them that those Jews who would 
fail to comply with the governor's circular would be subjected 
to a public whipping by the police. The governor of Odessa, 
the well-known despot Zelenoy, issued a police ordinance for 
the purpose of ^ curbing the impudence displayed by the Jews 
in places of public gathering and particularly in the sub- 
urban trolley cars'' where they do not give up their seats 
and altogether show disrespect towards ^ persons of advanced 
age or those wearing a uniform, testifying to their high posi- 
tion." Even more brutal was the conduct of the governor- 
general of Vilna, Eakhanov, who, despite his high rank, 
allowed himself, in replying to the speech of welcome of a 
Jewish deputation, to animadvert not only on Jewish ^ clan- 
nishness " but also on the ^ licentiousness " of the Jewish popu- 
lation, manifesting itself in congregating on the streets, and 
similar grave crimes. 

[^ See alKyre, p. SOS J 
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The simTiltaneoiiB occurrenoe of this sort of official actions in 
widely separated places point to a common souice^ probably 
to some secret instmctions from St. Petersburg. It would 
seem, however^ that the proTincial henchmen of the central 
Government had OTerreached themsdyes in their eagerness to 
carry out the behest of ^'curbing the Jews.'' The pettiness 
of their demands, which, moreoYer, were illegal, such as the 
order to take off the hats before the c^cials^ or to give 
up the seats in the trolley cars, merely served to ridicule the 
representatives of Russian officialdom, giving frequent rise to 
tragi-comic conflicts in public and to utterances of indigna- 
tion in the press. The public pronouncements of these genteel 
chinovniks who were anxious to train the Jewish masses in 
the fear of Bussian bureaucracy and inculcate in them polite 
manners aroused the attention both of the Russian and the 
foreign press. It was imiversally felt that these farcical per* 
formances of uncouth administrators were only the mani- 
festations of a bottomless hatred, of a morbid desire to insult 
and to humble the Jews, and that these administrators were 
capable at any moment to proceed from moralizing to more 
tangible fonns of ill-treatment. This danger intensified the 
state of alarm. 

,While making preparations for storming the citadel of 
Russian Jewry, the Oovemment took good care to keep it 
meanwhile in its normal state of siege. The resourcefulness 
of the administration brought the technique of repression to 
perfection. The officials were no longer content with inventing 
cunning devices for expelling old Jewish residents from the 
villages.^ They now made endeavors to reduce even the area 

*• There are cases on record when Jewish soldiers who returned 
home after the completlcm of their term of service were refused 
admission to their villages, on the ground that they were ''new 
settlers.** 
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of Hie uiian Pale in which the Jews were huddled together, 
psniiikg for bieath« In 1890, the provincial anthoritieBy acting 
evidently on a signal from above, b^;an to change munerous 
litUe townkts into villages, which, as rural settlements, would 
be cloeed to the Jews. As a result, all the Jews who had settled 
in these localities after the issuance of the ''Temporary Bules^' 
of May 3, 1882, were now expelled, and even the older resi- 
doits who were exempt from the operation of the May laws 
shared the same fate unless they were able (which in very 
many cases they were not) to produce documentary evidence 
that they had lived there prior to 1882. Simultaneously a 
new attempt was made to drive the Jews from the forbidden 
fifty verst zone along the Western border of the Empire, parti- 
culariy in Bessarabia. These expulsions had the effect of filling 
the already over-crowded cities of the Pale with many more 
thousands of mined people. 

At the same time the life of the outlawed Jews was made 
unbearable in the cities outside the Pal^ particularly in the 
large centers, such as Kiev, Moscow, and St. Petersburg. The 
governor-general of Kiev prohibited the wives of Jewish arti- 
sans who were l^^y entitied to residence in that dty to 
sell eatables in the market, on the technical ground that 
under the law artisans could only trade in the articles of 
their own manufacture, thus robbing the poor Jewish work- 
man of the nuserable pittance which his wife was anxious to 
contribute by her honest labor towards the maintenance of 
the family. 

A great polUical blow for the Jews was the dause in the 
new reactionary ^ Statute Concerning the Zemstvo Organiza- 
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tions '' issued on June 12, 1890/ under which the Jews, though 
paying the local taxes, were completely barred f nmi partici- 
pating in the election of deputies to the organization of local 
self-government. This clause was inserted in the legal draft 
by the three shining lights of the political inquisition active 
at that time, Pobyedonostzev, Dumovo, and Plehye. Thej 
justified this restriction on the following grounds : the object 
of the new law is to transfonn local self-goyemment into a 
state administration and to strengthen in the former the 
influence of the central Oovemment at the expense of the 
local Oovemment; hence the Jews, ''being altogether an ele- 
ment hostile to Oovemment,'^ are not fit to participate in the 
Zemstvo administration. The Council of State agreed with 
this bureaucratic motivation, and the humiliating clause passed 
into law. 

While a large part of the Bussian public and of the Russian 
press had succumbed to the prevailing tendencies under the 
high pressure of the anti-Semitic atmosphere, the progressive 
elements of the Bussian inielligenzia were gradually aroused 
to a feeling of protest. Vladimir Solovyov, ''the Christian 
philosopher,'' a friend of the Jewish people, who had famil- 
iarized himself thoroughly with its history and literature, con- 
ceived the idea of issuing a public protest against the anti- 
Semitic movement iu the " Bussian Press,'' ' to be signed by 
the most prominent Bussian writers and other weU-known 
men. During the months of May and June, 1890, he suc- 

[* The new law invalidated to a large extent the liberties granted 
to the Zemstvos by Alexander II. in 1864 (compare p. 173) hy 
placing them under state control.] 

' The latter expression was a euphemism designating the Russian 
Government and its reactionary henchmen in the press. The 
severity of the police made this evasion necessary. 
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ceeded imder great difficulties to collect for his protest 
sizi^-flix signatures in Moscow and over Sity signatures in 
St. Petersburg, including those of Leo Tolstoi, Vladimir 
£orolenko, and other literary celebrities. Despite its mild tone, 
the protest which had been framed by Soloyyor ^ was barred 
from publication by the Sussian censor. Professor Ilovaiski, of 
Moscow, a historian- of doubtful reputation, but a hide-bound 
Jew-baiter, had informed the authorities of St. Petersburg of 
the attempt to collect signatures in Moscow for a '' pro-Jewish 
petition.^' As a result, all newspapers received orders from 
the Bussian Press Department to refuse their columns to any 
coUective pronouncements touching the Jewish question. 

*The following eztraets from this meek appeal desenre to be 
quoted: " The movement against the Jews which is propagated by 
the Russian press represents an unprecedented ylolatlon of the 
most fundamental demands of righteousness and humanity. We 
consider It our duty to recall these elementary demands to the 
mind of the Russian public .... In all nationalities there are 
bad and iU-mlnded persons but there Is not, and cannot be, any 
bad and iU-mlnded nationality, for this would abrogate the moral 
responsibility of the indiyidual .... It is unjust to make the 
Jews responsible for those phenomena in their Hycs which are 
the result of thousands of years of persecuticm in Burope and of 
the abnormal conditions in which this people has been placed .... 
The fact of belonging to a Semitic tribe and professing the 
Mosaic creed is nothing prejudicial and cannot of itself serve 
as a basis for an exceptional civil position of the Jews, as compared 
with the Russian subjects of other nationalities and denomina- 
tions .... The recognition and appllcaticm of these simple truths 
is Important and is first of all necessary for ourselves. The 
increased endeavor to kindle national and rrtlglons hatred, which 
is BO contradictory to the spirit of Christianity and suppresses 
the feelings of Justice and humaneness, is bound to demoralise 
society at its very root and bring about a state of moral anarchy, 
particularly so In view of the decline of humanitarian ideas and 
the weakness of the principle of Justice already noticeable In our 
life. For this reason, acting from the mere Instinct of national 
self-preservation, we must emphatically condemn the anti-Semitic 
movement not only as Immoral in itself but also as extremely 
daagwrotts tot the future of Russia." 
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SoloYjo^ addreaeed an impaanoiied appeal to Akzaader UL, 
but reoeiT^ throngfa com of the Ministen flie impreesm adnoe 
to refrain from raumg a cry on behalf of the Jeirs^ under pain 
of adminietratiye peoaltiee. In tiieee cjponmwtanree^ the plan 
of a pnUic proteet had to be abandoned. Instead, the follow- 
ing devioe was reaorted to aa a makeshift SoIoyjoy's teacher 
of Jewiah litoratnre, F. Goets^ was publishing an apology of 
Judaism under the title ^ A Word from the Pxiaoner at the 
Bar.^ SoloTfOT wrote a preface to this little Tolnmey and 
turned o^er to its author for publication the lettraa of Tolstoi 
and Eorolenk) in the defoice of tiie Jews. No sooner had the 
book left Ihe press than it was confiscated bj the censor, and, 
in q»te of all petitions, the entire edition of this innocent 
ap<dog7 was thrown into the flames. In this way the Bussian 
GoTumment succeeded in shutting the mouths of the few 
defenders of Judaism, while according unrestricted liberty of 
speedi to its ferocious asBailants 

8. Thb €h7iLD0[A£L MBBnira nr Lcmnoir 

Tha ety of indignation against Jewish oppression, which 
had been smothered in Bnssia, could not be stifled abroad. 
The Jews of England took the initiative in this matter. 
On November 5, 1890, the Lond<m Times published a letter 
from N. 8. Joseph, honorary secretary to the Busso-Jewish 
Committee in London, passionately appealing to the public 
men of Enj^and to inteioede on behalf of his persecuted core- 
ligionists. The writer of the letter called attention to the fact 
that, while the Bussian Qovemment waa offidally denying that 
it was contemplating new restrictions against the Jews, it was 
at the same time applying the former restactiona on so com- 

Prehensi?e a acde and with ndi extraordinasif cnidltv that 
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the Jews in the Pale of Settlemeiit were like a doomed piiaoner 
in a cell with its opposite walls gradually ^proaching, con- 
tracting by slow degrees his breathing space, till they at last 
inunnie him in a living tomb. 
The writer concludes his appeal in these terms: 

It maj seem a soiry Seat but the Russian law. In Tsry truth, now 
declarea: The Jew may llye h«re only and shaU not live there; 
if he UroB here he must remain here; but wherever he lives he shall 
not live— he shan not have the means of living. This is the opera- 
tion ot the law as it stands, without any new edict This is the 
sentaooe of death that silently, insidiously, and in the veiled 
langnage of obscurely worded laws has been pronounced against 
hundreds of thousands of hnman beings .... ShaU civilized 
Europe, shaU the Christianity of Bngland behold this slow tortare 
and bloodless massacre, and be silent? 

The ^>peal of the Busso-Jewish CJommittee and the new 
gloomy tidings from Russia published by the Times decided 
a nundberof prominent Englishmen to call the protest meeting 
which had been postponed half a year previously, Eighly- 
tfapee foremost representatives of English society addressed 
a letter to the Lord Mayor of London calling upon him to 
convene such a meeting. The office of Lord Mayor at that 
time was occupied by Joseph Savory, a Christian, who did 
not share the susceptibilities which had troubled his Jewish 
predecessor. Immediately on assuming office, Savory gave his 
consent to the holding of the meeting. 

On December 10, 1890, the meeting was held in the magnifi- 
cent Guildhall, belonging to the City of London, and was 
attended by more than 2000 people. The Lord Mayor who 
presided over the gathering endeavored in his introductory 
remarks to soften the bitterness of the protest for the benefit 
of official Bussia. 
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As I haar— 4ie Bald — ^the Bmperor of Riuaia 1b a good husband 
and a tender father, and I cannot bat think that such a man must 
necesBarilj be kindlj dispoeed to all hlB snbJectB. On hla Majestj 
the Emperor of RnsBla the hopes of the Rnsslan Jews are at the 
present moment fixed. He can by one stroke of his pen annul 
those laws which now press so grieyouslj npon them and he can 
thus glye a happj life to those Jewish subjects of his who now can 
hardly be said to llye at alL 

In conclusion^ the Lord Mayor expressed the wish that 
Alexander III. may become the ^ emancipator *^ of the Russian 
Jews, just as his father Alexander II. had been the emanci- 
pator of the Russian serfs. 

Cardinal Manning, the warm-hearted champion of Jewish 
emancipation, who was prevented by illness from being present^ 
Bsnt a long letter which was read to the meeting. The argn- 
ment against interfering with the inner politics of a foreign 
countiy, the cardinal wrote, had found its first expression in. 
Cain's question, '^ Am I my brother's keeper? " There is a 
united Jewish race scattered all over the world, and the pain 
inflicted upon it in Russia is felt by the Jewish race in England. 
It is wrong to keep silent when we see six million men 
reduced to the level of criminals, particularly when ihey 
belong to a race '^ with a sacred history of nearly four thou- 
sand years.'' 

The speakers who followed the Lord Mayor pictured in vivid 
colors the political and civil bondage of Russian Jewry. 

The first speaker, the Duke of Westminster, after recounting 
the sufferings of Russian Jewry, moved the adoption of the 
protest resolution, notwithstanding the fact that the ''great 
protest of 1882 " (at the Mansion House meeting)' had brought 

• 

* See p. 288 et $eq. 
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no resnltB. ^ We read in the history of the Jewish race that 
'Ood hardened the heart of Pharaoh so that he would not 
let the people of Israel go '; but deliverance came at last by 
the hand of Moses.^ 

After brilliant speeches by the Bishop of Bipon^ the Earl 
of Meath, and others, the following resolution was adopted : 

That in the opinion of this meeting the renewed sufferings of 
the Jews in Russia from the operation of ssTere and ezoeptional 
edicts and disahilities are deeply to be deplored, and that in this 
last decade of the nineteenth century religious liberty is a prin- 
ciple which should be recognized by every Christian community 
"as amcmg the natural human rights. 

At the same time a second resolution was adopted to the 
following effect: 

That a suitable memorial be addressed to Us Imperial Majesty 
the Bmperor of all the Russias, respectfully praying his Bfajesty 
to repeal an the exceptional and restrictiye laws and disabilities 
which afflict his Jewish subjects; and begging his Majesty to 
omfer upon them equal rights with those enjoyed by the rest of 
his Majesty's subjects; and that the said memorial be signed by 
the Rii^t Hon. the Lord Mayor, in the name of the citiiens of 
LondoUt and be transmitted by his Lordship to his Majesty. 

A few extracts from the memorandum may be quoted by 
way of illustrating the character of this remaricable appeal 
to the Bussian emperor: 

We, the dtisens of London, respectfully approach your Majesty 
and humbly beg your gracious leave to plead the cause of the 
afflicted. 

Cries of distress have reached us from thousands of suffering 
Israelites in your vast empire; and we Englishmen, with pity in 
our souls for all who suffer, turn to your Majesty to implore for 
them your Sovereign aid and demen^. 
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FiTe milliciifl of your Majesty's sabjeets grota boaeatli tbe yoke 
of exceptional and reetrictlTe laws. Remnants of a raee, wheneo 
all reUgion sprang— ours and yoars, and eirery creed on earth that 
owns one Qod— men who ding with all deyotion to their ancient 
faith and forms of worship, these Hebrews are in your empire 
subject to such laws that under them they cannot lire and 
thrive .... 

Pent up in narrow bounds within your Majesty's wide empire^ 
and even within those bounds fcMroed to reside chiefly in towns 
that reek and oferflow with every f6rm of poverty and wretched- 
ness; forbidden all free movement; hedged in every enterprise 
by restrictive laws; forbidden tenure of land, or all concern in 
land, their means of livelihood have become so cramped as to 
render lif^ for them well-nigh impossible. 

Nor are they cramped alone in space and action. The higher 
education is denied them, except in limits far below the due pro- 
portion of their needs and aspirations. They may not freely 
exercise professions, like other subjects of your Majesty, nor may 
they gain promotion in the Army, however great their merit and 
their valour . . : . 

Sire! we who have learnt to tolerate idl creeds, deeming it a 
principle of true region to permit religious liberty, we b osoG C h 
your Majesty to repeal those laws that afflict these IsraeUtee. 
Give them the blessing of equality! In every land where Jews 
have equal rights* the nation pro^>ers. We pray you, then, annul 
those special laws and disabilities that crush and cow your Hebrew 
subjects .... 

Sire! your Royal Sister, our Bmpress Queen (whom Ctod pre* 
servo!) bases her throne upon her people's love^ miUng their 
huppiness her own. So may your Majesty gain from your subjecta^ 
love all strength and happiness, making your mif^ty empire 
mightier still, rendering your Throne firm and impregnable, reap- 
ing new blessings for your House and Home. 

The memorial was signed by Savory, who was Lord Mayor 
at that time, and forwarded by him to St. Pet^rd>arg. It 
was accompanied by a letter, dated December 84, from the 
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Lord Mayor to Liefatenan1>QeneraI de Bichter^ aide-de-camp 
of the Tzax for the reception of petitions, with the reqnest to 
transmit the document to the emperor. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that this touching appeal 
' for justice by the citizens of London failed to receive a direct 
reply. There were romors that the London petition threw 
the Tsar into a fury, and the fatore court annalist of Bussia 
will probably tdl of the scene that took place in the imperial 
palace when this document was read. An indirect reply came 
through the cringing ofiSdal press. The mouthpiece of the 
Russian QoTemmeat abroad, the newspaper Le Nard in 
Brussels, which was especially engaged in the task of white- 
washing the black politics of its employers, published an 
article under the heading '' A Last Word concerning Semi- 
tism,'' in which the rancor of the highest Government circles 
in Bussia found undisguised expression: 

The Semltas— quoth the aemi-oOleii^ organ with an Impudent 
disregard of truth — have never yet had such an easy life In Russia 
as they have at the present time, and yet they have never com- 
plained so bitterly. There is a reason for it It Is a peculiarity of 
Semltism: a Semite is never satisfled with anything; the more you 
give him the more he wishes to have. 

Li the evident desire to fool its readers, Le Nord declared 
that the protesters at the London meeting might have saved 
/ themselves the trouble of demanding ^ religious liberty ^ for 
the Jews — ^which in the London petition was understood, of 
course, to imply civil liberty for the professors of Judaism — 
since nobody in Bussia restricted the Jews in their worship. 
Nor did the civil disabilities weigh heavily upon the Jews. On 
the contrary, they felt so happy in Bussia that even the Jewish 
emigrants in America dreamt of returning to their homeland. 
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4. ThS PbOTBBT 07 AlCBSIOA 

The same attitude of donble-dealing was adopted by the 
smooth-tongaed BusBian diplomats toward the Goyenimeiit of 
the United States. Aroused over the iphumau treatment of 
the Jews in Bussia^ and alanned bj the effects of a sadden 
Bussian-Jewish immigration to America, which was bound to 
follow as a result of this treatment, the House of Bepresen- 
tatrres adopted a resolution on August 20, 1890, requesting 
the President — 

To communicate to the House of Represeutatiyes, if not Inoom- 
patlble with the public interests, any information In his poeses- 
slon concerning the enforcement of proecriptiye edicts against 
the Jews in Russia, recentlx ordered, as reported in the public 
press; and whether anj American dtlc^is have, because of their 
religion, been <M*dered to be ezp^led from Russia, or forbidden 
the exercise of the ordinary priyileges enjoyed by the inhabitants. 

In response to this resolution. President Harrison laid before 
Congress all the correspondence and papers bearing on the 
Jewish question in Bussia.^ 

A little later, on December 19 of the same year, the follow- 
ing resolution of protest was introduced in the House of Bepre- 
sentatives and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

Resolved, That the members of the House of R^resentatiTeB 
of the United States haye heard with profound sorrow, and with 
feelings akin to horror, the reports of the persecation of the Jews 
in Russia, reflecting the barbarism of past ages, disgracing 
humanity, and impeding the progress of ciyilisation. 

Beeolved, That our sorrow is intensified by the fact that such 
occurrences should happen in a country which has been, and now 

'The material was printed as Executive Document Na 470, 
dated October 1, 1890. It reproduced all the documents originally 
embodied in Executive DocumeiU Na 192 (see aboye, p. 294« n. 1>, 
in addition to the new material. 
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l8» the firm friend of the United States, end in a nation that 
dothed Itself with glory, not long since, by the emancipation of 
its serfs and by its defense of helpless Chrtstians from the op- 
pression of the Tarks. 

Besoived^ That a cai^j of this reecdution be forwarded to the 
Secretary of State, with a request that he send it to the American 
Minister at St Petersburg, and that said Minister be directed 
to present the same to his Imperial Majesty Alexander III., Czar 
of all the Rnssias.* 

In the meantime the Department of State was flooded with 

protests against the Bussian atrocities. 

Almost e^ery day — Secretary of State, James G. Blaine, writes 
to Charles Emory Smith, United States Minister at St Peters- 
burg, on February 27, 1891— communications are recelYed on this 
subject; temperate, and couched in language respectful to the 
Qoyemment of the Czar; but at the same time Indicatlye and 
strongly ezpressiTe of the depth and preralence of the sentiment 
of disapprobation and regret* 

The American Minister was therefore instructed to exert 
his influence with the Russian Government in the direction 
of mitigating the seyerity of the anti-Jewish measures. He 
was to point out to the Sussian authorities that the maltreat- 
ment of the Jews in Bussia was not purely an internal affair 

[^ CongresHonai Record, vol. 22, p. 706. — ^The resolution was 
reported back cm February 6^ 1891, in the f oUowing amended form 
(Zoc cit., p. 2219): 

Resolved, That the members of the House of Representatiyee of 
the United States haye heard with profound sorrow the reports of 
the sufferings of the Jews in Russia; and this sorrow is Intensified 
by the fact that these occurrences should happen in a country 
which is, and long has been the friend of the United States, which 
emancipated millions of Its people from serfdom, and which 
defended helpless Christians in the Bast from persecution for 
their religion; and we earnestly hope that the humanity and 
enlightened spirit then so strikingly shown by His Imperial 
Majesty will now be manifested In checking and mitigating the 
severe measures directed against men of the Jewish r^igion.] 

i* Foreign ReUUUms of the UnUed Btates, 1891, p. 740.] 
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of ike BnssiaQ GoverBmen^ iiuunnndL as it affected the inieiv 
estB of tbe United States. Witbin ten yeais 1^00,000 Biusian 
Jews had come OTer to America, and contiiiHed peraecntiona 
in Boaaia were bomid to lesnlt in a large and sadden immigra* 
tioniHiich was not unattended with danger. While the United 
States did not presume to dictate to Bnssiay ''nevertheless, 
the mntaal duties of nations require that each flhould use his 
power with a due r^;ard for the other and for the results which 
its exercise produces on the rest of the worhL*^* 

The remonstrances of the American people which were voiced 
by theix representatives at St. Petersburg w«re received by 
the Bussian Government in a manner which strikingly 
illustrates tbe well-known duplicity of its diplomatic methods. 
While endeavoring to justify its policy of oppression by all 
kinds of libeUous charges against the Bussian Jews, it gave 
at the same time repeated assurance to the Amerix^an Minis- 
ter that no new proscriptive laws were contemplated, and the 
latter reported accordingly to his GoYemment.' On February 
10, 1891, the American Minister, vmting to Secretary Blaine, 
gives a detailed account of the conversation he had had vrith the 
Bussian Minister for Foreign Affairs, de Giers. The latter 
went out of his iray to discuss vrith him unreservedly the entire 
Jewish situation in Btissia, and, while making all kinds of 
subtle insinuations against the character of the Bussian Jew, 
he expressed himself in a manner which was calculated to con- 
vince the American representative of the conciliatory disposi- 
tion of the Bussian 6k>vemment.' Less than three weeks later 
followed the cruel expulsion edict against tibe Jews of Moscow. 

r l*oc d*., p. 787.] 

[* Compare in particular his dispatch, dated September 26» 
1890, published in Executive Document Na 470, p. 141.] 
VFareian Relations, 1891, p. 784.] 
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While the Busdaii Goyeniment, abashed by the roioes of 
protest, made an effort to justify itself in the eyes of Europe 
and America and perverted the truth with its well-known 
diplomatic skill, the Busshaya Zhian (^Btissian Life''), a 
St Petersburg paper, which was far from being pro-Jewish, 
published a number of heart-rending facts illustrating the 
trials of the outlawed Jews at Moscow. It told of a young 
talented Jew who maintained himself and his family by work- 
ing on a Moscow newspi^r and, not having the right of resi- 
dence in that city, was wont to save himself from the night 
raids of the police by hiding himself, (m a signal of his landlord, 
in the wardrobe. Many Jews who lived honestly by the sweat 
of their brow were cruelly expelled by the police when their 
certificates of residence contained even the slighest technical 
inaccuracy. By way of illustrating the *' religious liberty '' 
of the Jews in the narrower sense of the word, the paper 
mentioned* the fact that after the opening of the new syna- 
gogue in Moscow, which accommodated five hundred worship- 
pers, the police ordered the closing of all the other houses 
of prayer, to the number of twenty, which had been attended 
by some ten thousand people. 

The governor of St. Petersburg, Oresser, made a regular 
sport of taunting the Jews. One ordinance of his prescribed 
that the signs on the stores and workshops belcmging to 
Jews should indicate not only the family names of their 
owners but also their full first names as well as their fathers' 
names, exactly as they were spelled in th^ passports, ^ with 
the end in view of averting possible misunderstandings.*' The 
object of this ordinance was to enable the Christian public 
to boycott the Jewish stores and, in addition, to poke fun at 
the names of the owners, which, as a role, were mutilated 
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in the Bumian registers and passports to the point of ridiculous- 
ness by semi-illiterate clerks. 

Gresser^s ordinance was issued on NoTember 17> 1890, a 
few days before the protest meeting in London. As the 
Bussian Goyemment was at that time assuring Europe that 
the Jews were particnlarly happy in Bassia, the ordinance 
was not published in the newspapers but nevertheless applied 
secretly. The Jewish storekeepers, who realized the malicious 
intent of the new edict, tried to minimize the damage resulting 
from it by having their names painted in small letters so as 
not to catch the eyes of the Bussian anti-Semites. Thereupon 
Gresser directed the police officials (in Mardi 1891) to see to 
it that the Jewish names on the store signs should be indi- 
cated '' clearly and in a conspicuous place, in accordance with 
the prescribed drawings'' and '^to report immediately'' to 
him any attempt to violate the law. In this manner St. Peters- 
burg reacted upon the cries of indignation which rang at that 
time through Europe and America, 



CHAPTBR XXIX 

THE EXPULSION PROM MOSCOW 
1. Pbbpabino thb Blow 

The year 1891 had arriyed. The air was full of evil fore- 
bodings. In the solitude of the Goyemment chancelleries of 
St. Petersburg the anti-Jewish conspirators were assiduously 
at work preparing for a new blow to be dealt to the martyred 
nation. A secret committee attached to the Ministry of the 
Interior, under the chairmanship of Plehve, was engaged in 
framing a monstrous enactment of Jewish counter-reforms, 
which were practically designed to annul the priyileges con- 
ferred upon certain categories of Jews by Alexander IL The 
principal object of the proposed enactment was to slam the 
doors to the Bussian interior, which had been slightly opened by 
the laws of 1859 and 1865, by withdrawing the privilege of re- 
siding outside the Pale which these laws had conferred upon 
Jewish first guild merchants and artisans, subject to a number 
of onerous conditions. 

The first object of the reactionary conspirators was to get rid 
of those '' privileged ^' Jews who lived in the two Bussian capi- 
tals. In St. Petersburg this object was to be atteined by the 
edicts of Oresser, referred to previously, which were followed 
by other similarly harassing regulations. In February, 1891, 
the governor of St. Petersburg ordered the police " to examine 
the kind of trade '' pursued by the Jewish artisans of St. Peters- 
burg, with the end in view of expelling from the city and 
confiscating the goods of all those who should be caught with 
articles not manufactured by themselves.^ A large number of 



* Sea above, p. 170 et teq., and p. 847 et teq. 
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ezpukionB followed upon ibis order. l%e prindpal How, 
boweirer, was to fall in Moscow* 

The ancient Muscovite capital was in the tiuoea of great 
changes. The post of govemoivg^ieral of Moscow, whidi 
had been occupied by Count Dolgornld, was entrusted in 
Febmaiy, 1891^ to a brother of the Tzar, Qrand Bvke Sergtna. 
The grand dnke^ who enjoyed an nnenmUe reputation in 
the gamUing circles of both caintals, wiBts not burdened by 
any consciously formulated political principles. Bat this 
deficiency was made np by his steadfast loyalty to the political 
and religions prejudices of his environment, among which 
the blind hatred of Judaism occupied a prominent place. The 
Bussian public was inclined to attach extraordinary import- 
ance to the appointment of the Tzar's brother. It was gen- 
erally felt that his selection was designed to serve as a prelimi* 
nary step to the transfer of tibe imperial capital fixmi St. 
Petersburg to Moscow, symbolizing the return ^home^ — to 
the old-Muscovite political ideals. It is almost superfluous to 
add that the contemplated change made it necessary to purge 
the ancient capital of its Jewish inhabitants. 

The Jewish community of Moscow, numbering some thirty 
thousand souls who lived there legally or semi-l^ally, had 
long been a thorn in the flesh of certain influftntial Russian 
merchants. The burgomaster of Moscow, Alexeyev, an igno- 
rant merchant^ with a very shady reputation, was greatly 
wrought up over the far-reaching financial infiuence of a 
local Jewish capitalist, Lazarus Polakov, the director of a 
rural bank, with whom he had clashed over some commercial 
transaction. Alezeyev was only too grateful for an occasion 
to impress upon the highest Government spheres that it was 
neoessary '^ to dear Moscow of the Jews/* who were crowdi] 
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the city, owing to the indnlgenoe of Dolgomld, tbe f oxmer 
goTemor-geiieiaL The Teactianaries of Moscow and St. 
Peterabnig joined hands in the worthy cause of extirpating 
Judaism, and received the blessing of the head of the Holy 
Synod, Pobyedonoetzey. This inqaisitor-in-diief i4[>pointed 
Istomin, a feiocionB anti-Semite, who had been his general 
niilify man at the Holy Synod, the bureau-manager of the 
new governor-general, and thus succeeded in eetabUshing his 
influence in Moecow through his acting representative iriio was 
practically tbe master of tiie second capited. 

The secret council of Jew-haters decided to accomplish tiie 
Jewish evacuation of Moscow prior to the solemn entrance of 
Grand Duke Sergius into the city, either for the purpose of 
clearing the way for the new satrap, or in order to avoid the 
unpleasantness of having his name connected with the first 
cruel act of expulsion. Pending the arrival of Sergius the 
administration of Moscow was entrusted to Costanda, the chief 
of the Moscow Military District, an adroit Greek, who was to 
begin the military operations against the Jewish population. 
The first bk>w was timed to take place on the festival of Israel's 
liberation from i^jptian bondage, as if the eternal people 
needed to be reminded of the new bondage and of the new 
Pharaohs. 

2. Thb Hobbobs 07 SzFULsiOir 

It was on March 29, 1891, the first day of the Jewish 
I^issover, wfa^i in the synagogues of Moscow which were filled 
with worshippers an alarming whisper ran from mouth to 
mouth tolling of the publication of an imperial ukase ordering 
the expulsion of the Jews from the city. Soon afterwards the 
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horror^tricken Jews read in the ptpen the following h 
order, dated March 2S : 

Jewish medianics, disUllen, brewers, and. In general, master 
workmen and artisans shall be forbiddoi to remoye from the 
Jewish Pale of Settlement as well as to come over from other 
places of the BSmpire to the City and Qoyernment of Moscow. 

This pfoMbition of settling in Moscow aaiew was only one 

half of the edict. The second, more terrible half , was published 

on the following day : 

A recommendation shall be made to the Minister of the Interior, 
after consnltatlon with the OoTemor-Oeneral of Moscow, to see 
to it that measures be taken to the effect that the aboye-mentioned 
Jews shonM gradually depart from the City and Qoyernment of 
Moscow into the places established for the permanent residence of 
the Jews. 

At first sight it seemed difficult to realize that this harm- 
less surfaoe of the nkase, with its ambiguous formulation,^ 

^The Bysantine perfidy of this formulation lies in the phrase 
" aboye-mentioned Jews," which giyes the impression of referring 
to those that had "remoyed" to Moscow from other parts of 
the Bmpire, 1 e., settled there anew, whereas the real ob|ect of 
the law was to expel all the Jews of the " aboye-mentioned " cat- 
egories of master workmen and artisans, eyen though they may 
haye liyed in the city for many years. This amounted to a repeal, 
illegally enacted outside the Council of State, of the law of 1S65, 
conferring the right of uniyersal residence upon Jewish artisaas. 
Moreoyer, the enactment was giyen retroactiye force — a step which 
eyen the originators of the "Temporary Rules" of May 3 were 
not bold enough to make. In distinction from the May Laws, the 
present decree was not eyen submitted to the Council of Ministers* 
where a discussion of it might haye been demanded; it was passed 
as an extraordinary measure, at the suggestion of the Ifinistry 
of the Interior represented by Dumoyo and Plehye. This is 
indicated by the heading of the ukase: "The Minister of the 
Interior has applied most humbly to his Imperial Majesty begging 
permission to adopt the following measures." This succession of 
Illegalities was to be yelled by the ambiguous formulation of the 
ukase and the addition of the hackneyed stipulaticm: "Pending 
the reyision of the enactments concerning the Jews in the curdlnary 
course of legislation." 
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oonoealed a cruel decree ordering the uprooting of thousands 
of human beings. But those who were to execute this written 
law receiyed definite unwritten instructions which were carried 
out according to all the rules of the strategic game. 

The first victims were the Jews who resided in Moscow 
illegally or semi-legally, the latter living in the suburbs. 
They were subjected to a sudden nocturnal attack, a ^' raid/' 
which was directed by the savage Cossack general Yurkovski, 
the police commissioner-in-chief . During the night following 
the promulgation of the ukase large detachments of policemen 
and firemen made their appearance in the section of the cify 
called Zaryadye, where the bulk of the ^ illegal '' Jewish resi* 
dents were huddled together, more particularly in the immense 
so-called Olebov Yard, the former ghetto of Moscow. The 
police invaded the Jewish homes, aroused the scared inhabi- 
tants from their beds, and drove the semi-naked men, women, 
and children to the police stations, where they were kept in 
filthy cells for a day and sometimes longer. Some of the 
prisoners were released by the police which first wrested from 
them a written pledge to leave the ciiy immediately. Others 
were evicted under a police convoy and sent out of the city like 
criminals, through the transportation prison.* Many families, 
having been forewarned of the impending raid, decided to 
spend the night outside their homes to avoid arrest and mal- 
treatment at the hands of the police. They hid themselves in 
the outlying sections of the cil^ and on the cemeteries ; they 
walked or rode aU over the citjr tiie whole night. Many an 
estimable Jew was forced to dielter his wife and children, 

P Transportation prisons are prisons in which convicts sen* 
tenoed to deportation (primarily to Siberia) are kept pending 
their depoxtati<HL Such prisons were to be found in the large 
Russian esnters, among them in Moscow.] 
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Btiileiied from oold^ in houaes of ill r^mte ifliich were opeD all 
ni^^t. But even these fogitiyes tiltiinaiely fdl into the hands 
of the police inquisition. 

Such were the methods by which Moscow was poiged of its 
lightleeB Jewish inhabitants a whole month before Orand 
Dnke Seigius made his entrance into the cify. fHie grand 
duke was followed soon afterwards, in the month of May, by 
the Tzar himself, who stopped in the second Bossian capital 
on his way to the Crimea. A retired Jewish soldier was ooora- 
geons enough to address a petition to ihe Tzar, imploring 
him in touching terms to allow the former Jewish soldiers 
to remain in Moscow. The request of the Jewish S(ddier met 
with a quick response: he was sent to jail and subsequaitly 
evicted. 

The establishment of the new r^ime in Moscow was fol- 
lowed, in accordance with the provisions of the recent ukase, 
by the ^gradual" expulsion of the huge number of master 
worionen and artisans who had enjoyed for many years the 
right of resid^ice in that citj and were now suddenly derived 
of this right by a despotic caprice. The local authorities 
included among the victims of expulsion even the so-called 
** circular Jews/* i. e., those who had been allowed to remain 
in Moscow by virtue of the ministerial circular of 1880, grant- 
ing the light of domicile to the Jews living there before that 
date. This vast host of honest and hard-working men — arti- 
sans, tradesmen, clerks, teadiers — ^were ordered to leave Mos- 
^ cow in three instalmaits : those having lived there for not 
more than three years and those unmarried or childless were 
to depart within three to six months; those having lived 
there for not more than six years and having children or 
apprentices to the number of four were allowed to postpone 
their departure for six to nine months; finally tiie old Jewish 
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BMiean, who had big families aad employed a large number of 
worldngmen, were giyen a reprieve from nine to twelve months. 
It would almost seem as if the TnaxiTnnm and minimum 
dates within each term were granted specifically for the pur- 
pose of yielding an enormous income to the police^ which, 
for a substantial consideration, could postpone the expulsion 
of the victims for three months and thereby enable them to 
wind up their afEairs. At the expiration oi the final terms 
the unfortunate Jews were not allowed to remain in the city 
even for one single day; those that stayed behind were ruth- 
lessly evicted. An eye-witness, in summing up the information 
at his disposal, the details of which are even more heart- 
rending than the general facts, gives the following description 
of the Moscow events: 

People who have lived in Moscow for twenty* thirty* or even 
forty years were forced to sell their pr(q;>erty within a short time 
and leave the dty. These who were too poor to comply with the 
orders of the pollee, or who did not succeed in selling their prop- 
erty for a mere song— there were cases oi poor people disposing of 
their whole furniture for one or twq ruMes — ^were thrown into 
jail, or sent to the transportation prison* together with criminals 
and aU kinds of riif-ralf that were awaiting their turn to he dis- 
patched under convoy. Men who had all their Utss earned their 
bread hy the sweat of their brow found themselves under the 
thumb of prison inspectors, who placed them at once on an equal 
footing with criminals sentenced to hard labor. In these sur- 
roundings thegr were sometimes kept for several weeks and then 
diapaMied in batches to their "homes" which many of them 
never saw again. At the threshold of the prisons the people 
belonging to the " unprivileged " estates— the artisans were almost 
without exertion members of the "burgher class"— had wooden 
handcnffls put on them . • . .* 

P under the Russian law (compare vol. I* p. 30S» n. 2) burghers 
are subject to corporal punishment, whereas the higher estates, 
among them the merdiants, enjoy immunity in this direction.] 
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It is difieolt to 8tat6 aecurat^ how many people were made 
to endure theee tortures, inflicted on them without the due pro- 
cess of law. Some died in prison, pending their transportation. 
Those who could manage to scrape together a tew pennies left for 
the Pale of Settlement at their own expense. The sums i^eedlly 
collected by their corellgiGnists, though not inconsiderable, could 
do nothing more than rescue a number dt the unfortunates from 
Jail, eouYoy, and handcuff^ But what can there be done whea 
thousands of human nests, liyed in for so many years, are sud- 
denly destroyed, when the catastrophe comes with the force 
of an aTalanche so that eren the Jewish heart which Is ogea to 
sorrow cannot grasp the whole misfortune? .... 

Despite the winter cold, people hid themselyes on oemeteries 
to avoid Jail and transportation. Women were confined in rail- 
road cars. There were many cases of expulsions of sick pecq^Io 
who were brought to the railroad station in conveyances and 
carried into the cars <m stretchers .... In those rare instances 
in which the police physician pronounced the transportation to be 
dangerous, the authorities insisted on the chrcmic character of 
the illness, and the sufferers were brought to the station in writh- 
ing pain, as the police could not well be expected to wait tmtil 
the inyalids were cured of their chronic ailments. Eye-witnesses 
will never forget one bitterly cold night in January, 1892. Crowds 
of Jews dressed in beggarly fashion, among them women, children, 
and old men, with remnants of their household belongings l3ring 
around them, filled the station of the Brest railroad. Threatened 
by police convoy and transportation prison and having failed to 
obtain a reprieve, they had made up their mind to leave, despite a 
temperature of thirty degrees below zero. Fkte, it would seem, 
wanted to play a practical Joke on them. At the representations 
of the police commissioner-in-chief, the governor-general of Mos- 
cow had ordered to stop the expulsions until the great colds had 
passed, but .... the order was not published until the expulsion 
had been carried out In this way some 20,000 Jews who had lived 
in Moscow fifteen, twenty-five, and even forty years were forcibly 
removed to the Jewish Pale of Settlement 
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3. Effect of P^tbsts 

All ihese horrors^ which renund one of the expulsion from 
Spain in 1492, were passed over in complete silence by the 
Bussian public press. The cringing and reactionary papers 
would not, and the liberal papers could not, report the exploits 
of the Bussian Ooyemment in their war against the Jews. 
The liberal press was ordered by the Bussian censor to refrain 
altogether from touching on the Jewish question. The only 
Bussian^ewish press organ which, defying the threats of the 
censor, had dared to fight against official Bussian Judaeo- 
phobia, the Voskhod, had been suppressed already in March, 
before the promulgation of the Moscow expulsion edict, '' for 
the extremely detrimental course pursued by it.'' A similar 
fate overtook the NovosU of St. Petersburg which had printed 
a couple of sympathetic articles on the Jews. 

In this way the Government managed to gag the independent 
press on the eve of its surprise attack upon Moscow Jewry, 
BO that everything could be carried out noiselessly, under the 
veil of a state secret. Fortunately, the foreign press managed 
to unveil the mystery. The Government of the United States, 
faced by a huge immigration tide from Bussia, sent in June, 
1891, two commissioners, Weber and Kempster, to that country. 
They visited Moscow at the height of the expulsion fever, and, 
travelling through the principal centers of the Pale of Settle- 
ment, gathered carefully sifted documentary evidence of what 
was being perpetrated upon the Jews in the Empire of the Tzar. 

While decimating the Jews, the Bussian Government was 
at the same time anxious that their cries of distress should 
not penetrate beyond the Bussian border. Just about that 
time Bussia was negotiating a foreign loan, in which the 
Bothschilds of Paris were expected to take a leading part, and 
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found it rather inooiiY^eat to stand forth in the eyes of 
Europe as the ghoat of medieTal Spain. It was this conaideni- 
tion which prompted the softened and ambigaotis foxmnlation 
of the Moscow expulsion decree and made the GoTemment 
suppress systematically all mention of what happened after- 
wards. 

Notwithstanding these efforts, the cries of distress were soon 
heard all over Europe. The Bussian censorship had no power 
orer the public opinion outside of Bussia. The first Moscow 
refugees, who had reached Berlin, Paris, and London, reported 
what was going on at Moscow. Already in April, 1891, the 
European financial press began to otHnment on the fact that 
** the Jewish population of Bussia is altogether irr^laoeable 
in Bussian commercial life, forming a substantul element 
which contributes to the prosperity of the country,'' and that» 
therefore, ^ the expulsion of the Jews must of necessity greatly 
alarm the owners of Bussian securities who are interested in 
the economic progress of Bussia.'' Soon afterwards it became 
known that Alphtxise de Bothschild, the head of the great finan- 
cial firm in Paris, refosed to takea hand in floating the Bussian 
loan of half a billion. This first protest of the financial king 
against the anti-Semitic policy of the Bussian QoTenmient 
produced a sensation, and it was intensified by the fact that it 
was uttered in France at a time when the diplomats of both 
countries were preparing to celebrate the Franoo-Bussian alli- 
ance which was consummated a few months afterwards. 

The expulsion from Moscow found a sympathetic echo on 
the other side of the Atlantic. President Harrison took occa- 
sion, in a messi^ to Congress, to refer to the sufferings of 
the Jews and to the probable effects of the Bussian expulsions 
upon America: 
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This QofwumeDt has found oecaslcm to expren In a friendly 
spirit^ bat witk mvdi eameetness* to the GoTemment of the 
Csar its Berioofl conoem becauae of the hanh measnrea now 
being enforced against the Hebrews in Rnssia. By the reviyal of 
anti-Semitic laws, long in abeyance^ great numbers of those 
unfortonate people haTe been omstrained to abandon their homes 
and leare the Empire by reason of the impossibility of finding 
subsistence within the Pale to which it is sought to confine them. 
The immigration of these people to the United States— many 
other countries being closed to them--to largely increasing* and 
is likely to assume proportions which may make it difllcnlt to 
find hpmes and employment for them here and to seriously 
affect the labor market It is estimated that over 1,000,000 will 
be forced frmn Russia within a few years. The Hebrew is 
never a beggar; he has always kept the law— 4ife by ton— often 
under serere and oppressive restrictions. It is also true that 
no race, sect, or class has more fully cared for its own than the 
Hebrew race. But the sudden transfer of such a multitude under 
conditions that tend to strip them of their small accumulations 
and to duress their energies and courage is neither good for 
them nor fbr us. 

The banishment, whether by direct decree or by not less certain 
Indirect methods, of so large a number of men and women is not 
a local question. A decree to leaye one country is in the nature 
of things an order to enter another — some other. This con- 
sideraticm, as well as the suggestion of humanity, furnishes ample 
ground for the remonstrances which we have presented to Russia; 
while our historic friendship for that Govemmoit cannot fBH 
to give assurance that our representations are those of a sincere 
well-wisher.* 

The sentiments of the American people were voiced less 
guardedly in a resolution which was passed by the House of 
Representatives on July 21, 1892 : 

[* Third Annual Message to OongreBs by President Harrison, 
December 9, 1801, MestageM and Paper$ if the JPretideiitf, toL 
IX, p. 188.] 
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Rudved, That the American people, through their Senatora 
and RepreeentatiTes in Congress assembled, do hereby express 
.BTmpathy for the Russian Hebrews in their present condition, 
and the hope that the Gtovemment of Russia, a power with which 
the United States has alwsys been on terms of amity and good 
will, will mitigate as far as possible the severity of the laws and 
decrees issued respecting them, and the President is requested 
to use his good offices to notify the Qoyemment of Russia to 
mitigate the said laws and decrees.^ 

The highly-placed Jew-baiters of Si Petersburg were filled 
with rage. The Novoye Vremya emptied its invectiyes upon 
the Zhydovski financiers, referring to the refusal of Alphonse 
de Sothschild to participate in the Bussian loan. Neverthe- 
less, the Government found itself compelled to stem the tide 
of oppression for a short while. 

We have already had occasion to point out that the Govern- 
ment had originally planned to reduce the Jewish element 
also in the city of St. Petersburg, whose head, the brutal 
Gresser, had manifested his attitude toward the Jews in a 
series of police circulars. Following upon the first raid of the 
Moscow police on the Jews, Gresser ordered his gendarmes 
to search at the St. Petersburg railroad stations for all Jewish 
fugitives from that city who might have ventured to flee to 
St. Petersburg, and to deport them immediately. In April 
there were persistent rumors afloat that the Government had 
decided to remove by degrees all Jews from St. Petersburg 
and thus make both Bussian capitals jud&nrein. The flnan- 
cial blow from Paris cooled somewhat the ardor of the Jew^ 
baiters on the shores of the Neva. The wholesale expulsions 
from St Petersburg were postponed, and the Bussian anti- 
Semites were forced to satisfy their cannibal appetite with 

I* Oimgre$§kmtU Record^ voL 23» p. 6638.] 
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fhe consumption of Moscow Jewry, whose annihilation was 
carried out qrstematicaDj under the cover <^ lysreancratic 

secrecy. 

4. POGROH IinnSLUDBS 

Under the effect of the officially perpetrated ^'l^al" pogroms 
. little attention was paid to the street pogrom which occurred 
' on September 29, 1891, in the city of Starodnb, in the gOY- 
emment of Chemigor, recalling the horrors of the eighties. 
Thongh caused by economic factors, the pogrom of Starodnb 
assumed a religious coloring. The Russian merchants of that 
city had long been gnashing their teeth at their Jewish com- 
petitors. Led by a Bussian fanatic, by the name of GladkoT, 
they forced a regulation through the local town-council barring 
all business on Sundays and Christian holidays. The regu- 
lation was directed against the Jews who refused to do busi- 
ness on the Sabbath and the Jewish holidays, and who would 
have been ruined had they also refrained from trading on 
Sundays and the numerous Qreek-Orthodoz holidays, thus 
remaining idle on twice as many days as the Christians. The 
Jews appealed to the goremor of Chernigov to revoke or at 
least to mitigate the new regulation. The goyemor's decision 
fell in favor of the Jews who were allowed to keep their stores 
open on Christian holidays from noon-time until six o'clock in 
the evening. The reply of the local Jew-baiters iock the form 
of a pogrom. 

On Sunday, the day before Tom Kippur, when the Jews 
opened their stores for a few hours, a hired crowd of ruffians 
from among the local street mob fell upon the Jewish stores 
and began to destroy and loot whatever goods it could lay its 
hands on. The stores having been rapidly dosed, the rioters 
invaded the residences of the Jews, destroying the property 
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oontained there and filling the streets with fragments of broken 
famiture and feathers from torn bedding. The plunderers 
were assisted by the peasants who had arrived from the adja- 
oent villages. In the evening, a drunken mob, which had 
assembled on the market-place, laid fire to a number of Jewish 
sioires and hooses, inflicting on their ownoBs a loss of many 
millions. 

All this took plaoe dnring the hdj Yom Eippnr ew. The 
Jews, who did not dare to warship in thdr synagogges or 
even to remain in their homes, hid themselves with tiieir vrives 
and children in the garrets and orchards or in in the houses 
of strangers. Many Jews spent the night in a field outside 
the dty, where, shivering from cold, they could vratch the 
glare of the ghastly flames which destroyed aU their belong- 
ings. The police, small in numbers, proved ^powerless" 
against the huge hordes of plimderers and incendiaries. On 
the second day, the pogrom was over, the work of destruc- 
tion having been duly accomplished. The subsequent judicial 
inquiry brought out the fact clearly that the pogrom had been 
engineered by Oladkov and his associates, a fact of which the 
local authoritiee oould not have been ignorant. Qladkov fled 
from the city but returned subsequently, paying but a slight 
penally for his monstrous crime. 

It should be added, however, that the Gtovemment was 
greatly displeased with the reappearance of the terrible spectre 
of 1881, as it only tended to throw into bolder relief the policy 
of legal pogroms by which Western Europe was alarmed. As 
a nuttier of fact, dready in October, the semi-oflScial Orcuk' 
damn had occasion to |»rint the following news item: 

Testerdaj [October 15] Che financial market [abroad] was 
marked bj depressUm; oar securities have fUlen, owinc to Bew 
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rnmort eooMrnliig all^Bed Matam^atod meumrm acaiast tha 
Jewa 

ConuBenting upon fhis, the paper declared ihat theea 
rumora were entirely unfounded, for tbe reason that '^ at the 
present time all onr Goyemment departments are irexghed 
down with problems of first-rate national importance wfaidi 
brook no delay/ and they could scaroely find time to busy 
themselYes with such matters as the Jewidi questum, which 
requires mature considerati<m and slow progress in actiixi.'' 

The subdued tone adopted by Count Meshcherski, flie court 
joumaliift, was only partially in accord with the &cts. He 
was right in stating that the terrible country*wide distress 
had compelled the deadly enemies of Judaism to pause in the 
execution of their entire program. But he forgot to add that 
the one clause of that program, the realization of which had 
already began — ^the expulsion from Moscow — ^was being carried 
into effect with merciless cruelty. The huge emigration wave 
resulting from this expulsion threw upon Ute shores of Europe 
and America the victims of persecution who re-echoed theories 
of distress from the land of the Tzars. 

Soon afterwards a new surprise, without paralld in history, 
was sprang upon a baiSed world: the Bussian Govenmient 
was negotiating with the Jewish philanthropist Baron Hirsch 
concerning the gradual removal of the three millions of iia 
Jewish subjects from Bussia to Argentina. 

* The ^per had In mind the erop ftdluree of that year and the 
famine which prevailed in oonsequenoe in the larier part ct 
Rossla. 



BABON HIBSCH>S BMIQRATION SCHEME AND 
UNSBLIEVBD SUFFBBING 

1. Nmotiatioks With thi Bumiak QoYmxaaBsr 

Tawirds the end of the eightiee tilie plan of promotixig Jewish 
emigration from Biusia, which had been abandoned with the 
retirement of Ck>nnt Igna^y, was again looked upon f ayorablj 
by the leading Qoyenunent ciideB. The sentiments of the 
Tzar were expressed in a marginal note which he attached to 
the repoTt of the governor of Podolia for the year 1888. The 
passage of the report in whidli it was pointed out that *^ the 
removal of the Jewish proletariat from the monarchy wonld 
be very desirable '' was supplemented in the Tzar^s handwriting 
by the words '^ and even very nsefnl/' In reply to the pro- 
posal of the governor of Odessa to deprive Jewish emigrants 
of the rig^t to return to Russia, the Tzar answered with a 
decided ''yes/' The official Bussian chronicler goes even so 
far as to confess '' that it was part of the plan to stimulate 
the emigration of the Jews (as well as that of the Oerman 
colomsts) by a more rigorous enforcement of the military 
duty '' — a design which, from the political point of view, may 
well be pronounced criminal and which was evidently at the 
botfami of the severe military fines imposed upon the Jews. 
The same open-hearted chnmider adds: 

It may be easily understood how sympathetically the Qovem- 
ment reoeived the proposal of the Jewish Coloaizatlen Assodation 
In London, which had heen tounded by Baron de Hizsdi in 1891, to 
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remoTtt, in the coone of tirentj-flT* jmn, S,2SO,000 Jews from 
Rnasia.^ 

The name of Maurice de Hirsch was not unlmown to the 
Bnfisian GoYemment. For a few years preyiouslj it had had 
occasion to carry on negotiations with him, with results of 
which it had scant reason to boast TMs great German'-Jewish 
philanthropist^ who was resolved to spend hundreds of millions 
on the economic and agricultural advancement of his co- 
religionists in Eastern Europe, had donated in 1888 fifty 
million francs for the purpose of establishing in Bussia arts 
and crafts schools, as well as workshops and agricultural farms 
for the Jews. It was natural for him to assume that the Bus- 
sian Government would only be too glad to accept this enormous 
contribution which was boimd to stimulate productive labor 
in the coimtry and raise the welfare of its destitute masses. 
But he had forgotten that the benefits expected from the fund 
would accrue to the Jewish proletariat, which, according to 
the catechism of Jew-hatred, was to be '^ removed from the 
monarchy.^ The stipulation made by the Bussian Govern- 
ment to the representatives of Btjxm Hirsch was entirely 
unacceptable : it insisted that the money should not be handed 
over to Jewish public agencies but to the Bussian Government 
which would expend it as it saw fit. Somebody conceived 
the shameful idea, which was accepted by the representatives 
of Baron Hirsch, of propitiating Pobyedonostzev by a gift of 
a million francs for the needs of his pet institution, the Greek- 
Orthodox parochial schools. The ^'gift^ was accepted, but 
Hirsch's proposal was declined. Thus it came about that the 

P This flsrure represents the oiBcial estimate of the number at 
Russian Jews. In other words, the Government hoped, to get rid 
of all Jews.] 
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SHSsian Jews were deprived of a network of model schools 
and educational eetaUiahmentB, while a million of Jewish 
money went to swell the number of the ecclesiastie Russian 
schools which imbued the Bussian masses with crass ignorance 
and anti-Semitic prejudices. The Hirsch millions^ originally 
intended for Bussia, went partly towards the establishment 
of Jewish schools in GhJiday a work which met with every 
possible encouragement from the Austrian Qovemment. 

The generous Jewish philanthropist now realized that the as- 
sistance he was anxious to render to his Russian coreligionists 
could not take the form of improving their condition in their 
own country but rather that of settling them outside of it — 
by organizing the emigration movement. Hirsch's attention 
was called to the &ct that, beginning with 1889, several 
groups of Russian Jews had settled in Argentina and^ after 
incredible hardships, had succeeded in establishing there 
several agricultural colonies. The baron sent an expedition 
to Argentina, under the direction of Professor Loewenthal, an 
authority on hygiene, for the purpose of investigating the 
country and finding out the places fit for colonization. The 
expedition returned in March, 1891, and Hirsch decided to 
b^in with the purchase of land in Argentina, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the expedition. 

This happened at the very moment when the Moscow catas- 
trophe had broken out, resulting in a panicky fiigfat from Rus- 
sia to North and South America, and partly to Palestine. 
Baron Hirsch decided that it was his first duty to regulate 
the emigration movement from Russia, and he made another 
attempt to enter into negotiations with the Russian Govern- 
ment. With this end in view he sent his representative to St. 
Petersburg, the TCnglishman Arnold White, a Member of Par- 
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liamenty belonging to the parliamentaiy anti-alien gronp^ who 
was opposed to foreign inmiigration into England, on the 
gvoiand of its harmful effect upon the interests of the native 
workingmen. Simnltaneondy White was commissioned to 
travel through the Pale of Settlement and find out whether 
it would be possible to obtain there an element fit for agri* 
cultural colonization in Argentina. 

White arrived in St. Petersbiirg in May and was received 
by Pobyedonostzev and several Ministers. The martyrdom 
of the Moscow Jews was then at its height. Shouts of indig- 
nation were ringing through the air of Europe and America, 
protesting against the barbarism of the Russian Oovemment, 
and the latter was infuriated both by these protests and the 
rec^it refusal of Bothschild to participate in the Russian loan. 
The high dignitaries of St. Petersburg who had been disturbed 
in their work of Jew-baiting by the outcry of the civilized 
world gave full vent to their hatred in their conversations with 
Baron Hirsch's deputy. White reported afterwards that the 
functionaries of St. Petersburg had painted to him the Bussian 
Jew as '' a compoimd of thief and usurer.^ Pobyedonostzev 
delivered himself of the following malicious observation: 
^ The Jew is a parasite. Remove him from the living organism 
in which and on which he exists and put this parasite on a 
rock — and he will die.** While thus justifying before the dis- 
tinguished foreigner their system of destroying the five million 
Jewish ^' parasites,'^ the Russian Ministers were nevertheless 
glad to lend a helping hand in removing them from Bussia, 
on conditien that in the course of twelve years a large part 
of the Jews should be transferred from the country — ^in the 
confidential talks with White three million emigrants were 
mentioned as the proposed figure. White was furnished with 
27 
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letters of reoommendation from Pobyedonosteer and the Min- 
ister of the Interior to the highest oflScials in the provinces, 
whither the London delegate betook himself to get acquainted 
\rith the living export material. He visited Moscow, Kiev, 
Berd jchey, Odessa, Eiherson, and the Jewish agricoltaial colo- 
nies in South Bossia. 

After looking dosely at Jewish conditionsy White became 
conyinced that the perverted l^pe of Jew which had been 
painted to him in St. Petersburg '^ was evolved from the inner 
consciousness of certain orthodox statesmen, and has no exis- 
tence in fact" Wherever he went he saw men who were sober, 
industrious, enterprising business men, efficient artisans, whose 
physical weakness was merely the result of insufficient nourish- 
ment. His visit to the South-Bussian colonies convinced him 
of the fitness of the Jews for colonization. 

In short— lie writes In his report— if ooara<»— moral oouraae^:^ 
hope, patience, temperance are fine qualities, then the Jews are 
a fine people. Suoh a people, under wise direction, is destined 
to make a success of any well-organized plan of colonlaatioii, 
whether in Argentina, Siberia^ or South AfHea. 

On his return to London, White submitted a report to 
Baron Hirsch, stating the above facts, and also pointing out 
that the assistance which should be rendered to the emigration 
work by the Bus^ian Government ought to take the form of 
granting permission to organize in Bussia emigration com- 
mittees, of relieving the emigrants of the pa8q>ort tax,^ and 
of allowing them free tranq)ortation up to the Bussian border. 

V The tax levied on passports for travelling abroad amounting 
to fifteen rubles (17.60).] 
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2. ThB JxWIBH CoLONIZATIOK AsSOOIATION ASD COLLJLfSB 

OP THE AbOXNTIKIAK SOHSKl 

White's report was disciused bj Baron Hirsch in conjunc- 
tion wiih the leading Jews of Western Europe. As a resxdt, 
the decision was reached to establish a sodely which should 
undertake on a large scale the colonization of Argentina and 
other American territories with Russian Jews. The {society 
was founded in London in the autumn of 1891^ under the name 
of the Jewish Colonization Association (JCA)^ in the form of 
a stock company, with a capital of fifty million francs which 
was almost entirely subscribed by Baron Hirsch. White was 
dispatched to St. Petersburg a second time to obtain permis- 
sion for organizing the emigration committees in Bussia and to 
secure the necessary priyileges for the emigrants. The English 
delegate, who was familiar with the frame of mind of the lead- 
ing Oovemment circles in Bussia, unfolded before them the 
far-reaching plans of Baron Hirsch. The Jewish Colonization 
Association was to transplant 25,000 Jews to Argentina in 
the course of 1892 and henceforward to increase progressively 
the ratio of emigrants, so that in the course of twenty-fire years, 
3y^50,000 Jews would be taken out of Bussia. 

This brilliant perspective of a Jewish exodus cheered the 
hearts of the neo-Egyptian dignitaries. Their imagination 
caught fire. When the question came up before the Committee 
of Ministers, the Minister of the Navy, Chikhachev, proposed 
to pay the Jewish Colonization Association a bonus of a few 
rubles for each emigrant and thus enable it to transfer no less 
than 130,000 people during the very first year, so that the con- 
templated number of 3,250,000 might be distributed evenly 
over twenty-five years. A suggestion was also made to trans- 
plant the Jews with their own money, i. e., to use the residue 
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of the Jewiflh meat tax for that purpoee^ but the suggestion 
was not considered feasible. The official chronicler testifies 
that ^ the fascinating proposition of Baron Hirsch appeared 
to the Bnssian Government hardly capable of realization." 
Nevertheless, prompted by the hope that at least part of the 
contemplated millions of Jews would leave Bnssia, the Gov- 
ernment sanctioned the establishment of a Central Committee 
of the Jewish Colonization Association in St Petersburg, with 
branches in the provinces. It further promised to issue to the 
emigrants free of charge permits to leave the country and to 
relieve them from miltaiy duty on condition that they never 
return to Bnssia* 

In May, 1892, the constitution of the Jewish Colonization 
Association was ratified by the Tzar. At that time the emi- 
gration tide of the previous year was gradually ebbing. 
The flight from Bussia to North and South America had 
reached its climax in the summer and autumn of 1891. The 
expulsion from Moscow as well as alarming rumors of im- 
minent persecutions, on the one hand, and exaggerated news 
about the plans of Baron Hirsch, on the other, had resulted 
in uprooting tens of thousands of people. Huge masses of 
refugees had flocked to Berlin, Hamburg, Antwerp, and Lon- 
don, imploring to be transferred to the United States or to 
the Argentinian colonies. Everywhere relief committees were 
being organized, but there was no way of forwarding the emi- 
grants to their new destination, particularly to Argentina, 
where the large territories purchased by Hirsch were not yet 
ready for the reception of colonists. Baron Hirsch was com- 
pelled to send out an appeal to all Jewish communities^ calling 
upon them to stem for the present this disorderly human 
avalanche. 
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Ere long Baion Hirsch's dream of transplanting millions 
of people uritb millions of money proved an titter failure. 
When^ after long preparations, the selected Jewish colonists 
were at last dispatched to Argentina, it was found that the 
original figure of 25^000 emigrants calculated for the first 
year had ehrunk to about 2500. Altogether, dujing the first 
three years, from 1892 to 1894, the Argentinian emigration 
absorbed some six thousand people. Half of these remained 
in the capital of the republic, in Buenos Ayres, while the 
other half managed to settle in the colonies, after enduring 
all the hardships connected with an agricultural colonization 
in a new lind and under new climatic conditions. A few years 
later it was commonly realized that the mountain had given 
birth to a mouse. Instead of the million Jews, as originally 
planned, the Jewish Colonization Association succeeded in 
transplanting during the first decade only 10,000 Jews, who 
were distributed over six Argentinian colonies. 

The main current of Jewish emigration flowed as hereto- 
fore in the direction of North America, towards the United 
States and Canada. In the course of the year 1891, with its 
numerous panics, the United States alone absorbed more than 
100,000 emigrants, over 42,000 of whom succeeded in arriving 
the same year, while 76,000 were held back in various European 
centers and managed to come over the year after. The fol- 
lowing two years show again the former annual ratio of emi- 
gration, wavering between 30,000 to 35,000. 

The same fateful year of 1891 gave rise to a colonization 
fever even in quiet Palestine. Already in the beginning of 
1890 the Bussian Qovernment had legalized the Palestinian 
colonization movement in Russia by sanctioning the consti- 
tution of the '' Society for Granting Assistance to Jewish 
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Coloniflts and Artisans in Syria and Palestine,^ which had its 
headquarters in Odessa.* This sanction enabled the Hobehe 
Zion societies which were scattered all oyer the country to 
group themselyes around a legalized center and collect money 
openly for their purposes. The Palestinian propaganda gained 
a new lease of life. This propaganda, which was intensified 
in its effect by the emigration panic of the " terrible year,*' 
resulted in the formation of a number of societies in Russia 
with the object of purchasing land in Palestine. In the ban- 
ning of 1891 delegates of these societies suddenly appeared in 
Palestine sn masse, and, with the co-operation of a Jaffa repre- 
sentatiye of the Odessa Palestine Society, began f eyerishly to 
buy up the land from the Arabs. This led to a real estate specu- 
lation which artificially raised the price of land. Moreoyer, 
the Turkish Goyemment became alarmed, and forbade the 
wholesale colonization of Jews from Bussia. The result was 
a financial crash. 

The attempt at a ifholesale immigration into destitute Pales- 
tine with its primitiye patriarchal conditions proyed a failure. 
During the following years the colonization of the Holy Land 
with Bussian Jews proceeded again at a slow pace. One colony 
after another rose gradually into being. A large part of 
the old and the new settlers were tmder the charge of Baron 
Bothschild's administration, with the exception of two or three 
colonies which were maintained by the Palestine Society in 
Odessa. It was eyident that, in yiew of the slow adyance of 
the Palestinian colonization, its political and economic im- 
portance for the Bussian-Jewish millions was practically nil 
and that its only adyantage oyer and against the American 

*The first president of the Societr was the exponent of the 
idea of " Autoemancipation," Dr. Leon Pinaker, who occupied 
this post ontU his death, at the end of 1S91. 
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emigration lay in iti spiritual significance, in the fact that on 
the historic soil of Judaism thei« lose into being a small 
Jewish center with a purer national coltore than was possible 
in the Diaspora. This idea was championed by Ahad Ha'am/ 
the exponent of thejaeo-Paleatine movement, who had made 
his first appearance in Hebrew literature in 1889 aad in a 
short time forged his way to the front. 

8. CoKTiKTJXD Humiliations Ain> Dsath ow 

Alexander IIL 

In the meantime, in the land of the Tzars eyents went 
their own course. The Moscow tragedy was nearing its end, 
but its last stages were marked by scenes reminiscent of the 
times of tiie inquisition. After banishing from Moscow the 
larger part of tiie Jewish })opuIation, the governor-general, 
Orand Duke Sergius, made up his mind to humble the remain* 
ing Jewish population of the second Bussian capital so thor- 
oughly that its existence in the center of Greek Orthodoxy 
might escape public notice. The eyes of the Russian officials at 
Moscow were offended by the sight of the new beautiful 
synagogue structure which had been finished in the fateful 
year of the expulsion. At first, orders were given to remove 
from the top of the building the large cupola capped by the 
Shield of David, which attracted the attention of aU passers-by. 
Later on, the police, without any further ado, shut down the 
synagogue, in which services had already begmi to be held, 
pending the receipt of a new special permit to re-open it. 
Babbi Minor of Moscow and the warden of the synagogue 
addressed a petition to the governor-general, in which they 
begged permission to hold services in the building, the oonstroo* 

£> « One of the People,*' the Hebrew pen-name of Asher Ginsberg.] 
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tion of which had been duly sanctioned by fhe €k)Tenimenty 
pointing to the fact that Judaism was one of the religions 
tolerated in Bnssia. In answer to their petition^ they received 
the following stem reply from St Petersbiug; dated Septem- 
ber 23, 1892 : 

His Imperial Majesty, after listening to a report of the Idnister 
of the Interior conoeming the wlUfal opening of the Moscow 
Synagogue bj Rabbi Minor and Warden Schneider, was gradooalj 
pleased to command as follows: 

Firgt, Rabbi Minor of Moscow shall be dismissed from his 
post and transferred for permanent residence to the Pale of 
Jewish Settlement 

Second, Warden Schneider shall be removed from the pre- 
cincts of Moscow for two years. 

Third. The Jewish Synagogue Society shall be notified that 
unless, by January 1, 1893, the synagogue structure will hare been 
sold or transformed into a charitable InBtltution, it will be sold 
at public auction by the gubernatorial administration of Moscow. 

The rabbi and the warden went into exile, while the dead 
body of the murdered synagogue — ^its structure — ^was saved 
from desecration by placing in it one of the schools of the 
Moscow community. 

The fight against the places of Jewish worship was renewed 
by the police a few years later, during the reign of Nicholas II. 
The principal synagogue being closed, the Jews of Moscow 
were compelled to hold services in uncomfortable private 
premises. There were fourteen houses of prayer of this kind 
in various parts of the ciiy, but, on the eve of the Jewish 
Passover of 1894, the governor-general gave orders to close 
nine of these houses, so that the religious needs of a community 
of ten thousand souls had to be satisfied in five bouses of 
worship, situated in narrow, unsanitary quarters. The Govern- 
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ment had achiered ita purpose. The qmagogae was humbled 
into the dwst, and its sight no longer offended the qres of the 
Oreek-Orthodoz zealots. The Jews of Moscow were forced to 
pour out their hearts before Ood in some back yardSy in the 
stuffy atmosphere of private dwellings. As in the days of the 
Spanish inqnisitiony these private houses of worship wonld^ 
on the solemn days of Bosh ha-Shanah and Yom Kippnr, be 
-stealthily visited by the ^marranos'' of Moscow, those Jews 
who had saved themselves from the wholesale expulsions by 
fictitious conversion to Christianity. The passionate prayers 
of repentance of these involuntary apostates rose up to heaven 
as they had done in centuries gone-by from the underground 
synagogues of Seville, Toledo, and Saragossa. 

By and by, the attempt to take the Jewish citadel by storm 
gave way to the former regular state of siege, which had for 
its object to starve out the Jews. The municipal counter- 
reform of 1892 dealt a severe political blow to Bussian Jewry. 
Under the old law, the number of Jewish aldermen in the 
municipal administration had been limited to one-third of the 
total number of aldermen, aside from the prohibition barring 
the Jews from the o£Sce of burgomaster.^ Notwithstanding 
these restrictions, the Jews played a conspicuous part in muni* 
cipal self-government, and could boast of a number of promi- 
nent municipal workers. This activity of the Jews went against 
the grain of the inquisitorial trio, Pobyedonostzev, Dumovo^ 
and Plehve, and they decided to bar the Jews completely from 
participation in the municipal elections. 

The reactionary, anti-democratic *^ Municipal Begulation " 
of 1892 proclaimed publicly this new Jewish disfranchise- 
ment. The new law deprived the Jews of their ri^t of 

^ 8ee j^ 198 et teg.] 
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paarive and actiye election to the mnnicipal DonutSy merd j 
granting the local administration the right to appoint at itv 
pleasure a number of Jewish aldermen, not to exceed one- 
tenth of the total membership of the Duma. MoreoTer, theoe 
Jewish aldermen '' by the grace of the police ** were prohibited 
from serving on the ezecutiye organs of the Duma, the admin- 
istrative council, and the various standing committees. As a 
result, even there where the Jews formed sixty and seventy 
per cent of the total urban population, iheir only representa- 
tives in the municipal administration were men who were the 
willing tools of the municipal powers and who, moreover, were 
quantitatively restricted to five or ten per cent of the total num- 
ber of aldermen. 

In this wise, the law providing for an inverse ratio of popi»- 
lar representation came into effect: four-fifths of the popula- 
tion were limited to one-tenth of the number of aldermen, while 
one-fifth of it were granted nine-tenths of aldermen in the city 
government. The law seemed to tell the Jews: *^ True, in & 
given city you may form the overwhelming majority of tax- 
payers, yet the dty property shall not be managed by yoo 
but by the small Christian minority which shall do wifli yon 
as it pleases.'^ 

It goes without saying that the Christian minority, which 
was not infrequently hostile to the Jews, managed the citj 
affairs in a manner subversive of the interests of the majority. 
Even the imposts oa special Jewish needs, such as the meat 
and candle tax, were often used by the municipal Dama0 
towards the maintenance of institutions and schools to which 
Jews were admitted in an insignificant number or not admitted 
at alL This condition of affairs was in full accord with the 
medieval Church canons : A Jew living in a Christian ooiiBti7 
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has no right to dispose of any property and must remain in 
slavish subjection to his Christian f eUow-<;itizens. 

A number of laws passed during that period are of such 
a nature as to admit of but one explanation^ the desire to 
insult and humiliate the Jew and to brand him by the medieval 
Cain's mark of persecution. The law^ issued in 1893, ** Con- 
cerning Names'' threatens with criminal prosecution those 
Jews who in their private life call themselves by names differing- 
in form from those recorded in the official registers. The prac- 
tice of many educated Jews to Russianize their names, such 
as Oregoiy, instead of Hirsch, Vladimir, instead of Wolf, etc.,. 
could now land the culprits in prison. It was even forbidden 
to correct the disfigurements to which the Jewish names were- 
generally subjected in the registers, such as Yosel, instead of 
Joseph ; Srul, instead of Israel; Itzek, instead of Isaac, and so 
on. In several cities the police brought action against such 
Jews ^^for having adopted Christian names" in newspaper 
advertisements, on visiting cards, or on door signs. 

The new Passport B^^ation of 1894 orders to insert in 
all Jewish passports a physical description of their owners,, 
even in the case of their being literate and, therefore, being- 
able to afBz their signature to the passport, whereas such 
destnription was omitted from the passports of literate Chris* 
tians. In some places the police deliberately tried to make 
the Jewish passports more conspicuous by marking on them 
the denomination of the owner in red ink. Even in those 
rare instances in which the law was intended to bring relief, 
the Government managed to emphasize its hostile intent. The 
law of 1893, legalizing the Jewish heder and putting an end 
to the persecutions, which this traditional Jewish school had 
suffered at the hands of the poliee, narrowed at the same time 
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its function to that of an exclnflirely religions institution and 
indirectly forbade the teaching in it of general secular sub- 
jects. There are cases on record in which the keepers of 
these heders, the so-called melammeds^ were put on trial for 
imparting to their pupils a knowledge of Bussian and arith- 
metic. 

However, the most effective whip in the hands of the <3ot- 
-emment remained as theretofore the expulsion from the gov- 
ernments of the interior. In 1893, this whip cracked over the 
backs of thousands of Jewish families. Dumovo, the Minis- 
ier of the Interior, issued a circular, repealing the old decree 
•of 1880, which had sanctioned the residence outside the Pale 
of Settiement of all those Jews who had lived there previously.^ 
That decree had been prompted by the motive to prevent the 
complete economic ruin of the Jews who were setUed in 
places outside the Pale and had created there industrial enter- 
prises. But such a motive, which even the anti-Semitic Min- 
istry of Tolstoi had not been bold enough to disregard, did not 
appeal to the new Hamans. Many thousands of Jewish fami- 
lies, who had lived outside the Pale for decades, were threatened 
with exile. The difficulties attending the execution of this 
wholesale expulsion forced the Government to make conces- 
sions. In the Baltic provinces the banishment of the old 
^ettiers was repealed, while in the Qreat Bussian govemments 
it was postponed for a year or two. 

There was a particularly spiteful motive behind the imperial 
ukase of 1893, excluding the Crimean resort place Yalta from 
-the Pale of Settiement,* and ordering the expulsion from there 
•of hundreds of families which were not enrolled in the local 

P Compare p. 404.] 

>The Crimean peninsula, forming part eft the govenunent of 
Tavrida, is situated within the Pale. 
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town oomznimity. No official reason was given for tiiis new 
disability, but eveiybody knew it. In the neighborhood of 
Yalta was the imperial smnmer residence Livadia, where 
Alexander III. was fond of spending the autiunn, and this 
circumstance made it imperative to reduce the number of the 
local Jewish residents to a negligible quantity. To avert the 
complete ruin of the victims^ many were granted reprieves, 
but after the expiration of their terms they were ruthlessly 
deported. The last batches of exiles were driven from Yalta 
in the month of October and in the beginning of Norember, 
1894, during the days of public mourning for the death of 
Alexander III. On October 20, the Tzar was destined to die 
in the neighborhood of the town which was purged of the 
Jewish populace for his benefit. While the earthly remains of 
the dead emperor were carried on the railroad tracks to 
St. Petersburg, trains filled with Jewish refugees from Yalta 
were roUing on the parallel tracks, speeding towards the Pale 
of Settlement. 

Such was the symbolic f/ndle of the reign of Alexander III* 
which lasted fourteen years. Having begun with pogroms, it 
ended with expulsions. The martyred nation stood at the 
threshold of the new reign with a silent (joeation on its lip : 
"Whatnext?** 
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